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PREFACE. 


-•*♦- 


THE  Grammar  of  Spoken  Irish   presents  many   diffi- 
culties owing  to  the  forms  peculiar  to  different  places, 
but  as  the  literary  usage  embraces  the  dialects  cur- 
rent in  different  localities,   save  a  few  archaic  sur- 
vivals, the  literary  usage  has  been  adopted  as  the  standard 
of  this  grammer. 

Modern  Irish  may  be  said  to  date  from  the  end  of  the 
16th,  or  the  beginning  of  the  17th_  .century.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  modern  period  many  forms  are  found 
which  belong  to  an  earlier  period,  and  many  forms  which 
have  since  grown  obsolete,  side  by  side  with  those  by  which 
they  have  since  been  replaced.  "We  have  deemed  it  advisable 
not  to  introduce  into  this  grammer  any  obsolete  grammatical 
forms,  how  prominent  soever  they  may  be  in  early  modern 
literature.  However,  as  students  preparing  for  public  exa- 
minations are  frequently  required  to  read  the  works  of  early 
modern  authors,  we  have  added  in  the  present  edition  an 
appendix  containing  the  verb-system  of  early  modern  Irish. 
Such  early  modern  grammatical  forms  as  survive  only  within 
a  small  area  are  not  given  in  the  large  type  ;  on  the  other 
hand,  those  grammatical  forms  generally  found  in  literature, 
and  which  are  still  in  use  in  any  one  of  the  three  Irish- 
speaking  Provinces,  are  given  in  the  large  print  in  preference 
to  those  more  generally  used  by  Irish  speakers,  but  which  are 
not  found  in  literary  works.  It  is  hoped  that  this  method 
may  help  to  popularise  Irish  literature,  and  to  reconcile  in 
some  degree  the  slight  discrepancies  which  exist  between  the 
spoken  and  the  literary  usages. 

In  the  present  Grammar  the  letters  t,  n,  and  f\  are 
reckoned  among  the  aspirable  consonants,  and  f  is  omitted 


Iv 

from  the  eclipsable  ones.  The  declension  of  verbal  nouns  is 
transferred  from  the  third  declension  to  the  chapter  on  the 
verbs.  A  collection  of  heteroclite  nonns  is  inserted.  The. 
usual  declension  of  the  personal  pronouns  is  not  employed, 
and  the  terms  Conjunctive  and  Disjunctive  pronouns  are 
adopted.  The  naming  of  the  four  principal  parts  of  an  Irish 
verb,  the  treatment  of  the  Autonomous  form  of  conjugation, 
the  rejection  of  compound  prepositions,  infinitive  mood,  and 
present  participle  form  a  few  of  the  features  of  this  grammar. 
Among  the  appendices  will  be  found  lists  of  words  belonging 
to  the  various  declensions,  of  verbs  of  both  conjugation,  and 
of  irregular  verbal  nouns. 

Many  of  the  rules  have  been  taken  from  the  "  O'Growney 
Series  "  and  from  the  "  Gaelic  Journal."  The  grammars  of 
Neilson,  O'Donovan,  Bourke,  Craig,  and  of  many  other 
authors,  have  been  consulted.  The  chapter  on  the  classifi- 
cation of  the  uses  of  the  prepositions  is  based  on  Dr. 
Atkinson's  edition  of  Keating's  Uf !  tDlOfi-^AOite  At\  t)^if. 
Some  of  the  sentences  which  illustrate  the  rules  have  been 
culled,  with  the  author's  permission,  from  the  tThoti-CAHic 
of  the  Rev.  Peter  O'Leary,  P.P. 

In  the  present  edition  the  enunciation  of  the  rule  C-Aot 
te  c-AOt  i  te^t^n  te  teat-Ati  has  been  modified  so  as  to 
bring  it  more  into  harmony  with  the  spoken  language.  The 
sections  on  the  Relative  pronouns,  Demonstrative  pronouns, 
Adverbs,  and  Conjunctions  have  been  greatly  enlarged  and 
improved.  A  large  collection  of  Idiomatic  expressions  and  an 
exhaustive  Index  have  been  also  added. 

The  Christian  Brothers  acknowledge  with  pleasure  their 
indebtedness  to  Mr.  John  McNeill,  B  A.,  and  Rev.  Peter 
O'Leary,  P.P.,  for  their  generous  and  invaluable  aid  in  the 
production  of  this  grammar.  To  Mr.  R.  J.  O'Mulrenin,  M.A., 
Mr.  J.  H.  Lloyd,  to  Mr.  Shortall,  and  to  many  other  friends 
their  best  thanks  are  due,  and  gratefully  tendered. 
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CORRIGENDA. 


Page     92    line    9    for  fs^ipc    read    f^Ai-ftc 


25 

26 
35 
16 


ce'r-  „      ce'|i 

pe'r  ,,      pe'n 

93     „     16      „     ni  h-oi        ,,      ni  h-o  i 

97     .,       3      ,,     Ce  Atje  ah  teAOAfi  read  Ce  Aige  50  bf  ml 

An  teAt>Afi. 
113     „     16      „     f  read  p,  I,  n,  n. 
231     ,,     22    After  "preposition"  omit  45. 


PART  I.— ORTHOGRAPHY. 


CHAPTER    I. 

The  Letters. 

1.  The  Irish  alphabet  contains  eighteen  letters,  five 
of  which  are  vowels,  the  remaining  thirteen  are  con- 
sonants. 

The  vowels  are  a,  e,  i,  o,  « ;  and  the  consonants 
are  t>,  c,  "o,  -p,  5,  ^  l>  m>  n>  1°'  ft  r'  c' 

2.  The  vowels  are  divided  into  two  classes. 

(1)  The  broad  vowels  :  a,  o,  u. 

(2)  The  slender  vowels  :  e,  1. 

The  vowels  may  be  either  long  or  short.  The  long 
vowels  are  marked  by  means  of  an  acute  accent  (') 
placed  over  the  vowel,  as  mof  (big)  pronounced  like 
the  English  word  more  ;  a  short  vowel  has  no  accent, 
as  mol  (praise),  pronounced  like  mul  in  the  English 
word  mulberry.  Carefully  distinguish  between  the 
terms  "broad  vowel"  and  "long  vowel."  The  broad 
vowels  (a,  o,  u)  are  not  always  long  vowels,  neither 
are  the  slender  vowels  (e,  1)  always  short. 

In  writing  Irish  we  must  be  careful  to  mark  the 
accents  on  long  vowels.  See  words  distinguished  by 
accent,  par.  14. 


PART   /.—ORTHOGRAPHY. 


CHAPTER    I. 

The  Letters. 

1.  The  Irish  alphabet  contains  eighteen  letters,  live 
of  which  are  vowels,  the  remaining  thirteen  are  con- 
sonants. 

The  vowels  are  a,  e,  1,  o,  u ;  and  the  consonants 
are  to,  c,  t>,  f,  5,  11,  t,  m,  11,  p,  \\,  r,  c. 

2.  The  vowels  are  divided  into  two  classes. 

(1)  The  broad  vowels  :  a,  o,  u. 

(2)  The  slender  vowels :  e,  1. 

The  vowels  may  be  either  long  or  short.  The  long 
vowels  are  marked  by  means  of  an  acute  accent  (') 
placed  over  the  vowel,  as  mop  (big)  pronounced  like 
the  English  word  more  ;  a  short  vowel  has  no  accent, 
as  mot  (praise),  pronounced  like  mid  in  the  English 
word  mulberry.  Carefully  distinguish  between  the 
terms  "broad  vowel"  and  "long  vowel."  The  broad 
r/owels  (a,  o,  u)  are  not  always  long  vowels,  neither 
are  the  slender  vowels  (e,  1)  always  short. 

In  writing  Irish  we  must  be  careful  to  mark  the 
accents  on  long  vowels.  See  words  distinguished  by 
accent,  par.  14. 
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3. 

Sounds  of  the  Yowels. 

The  Irish  vowel 

is  sounded  like 

in  the  word 3 

a  long 

an 

naught 

e 3  ir 

bA-o  (baudh),  boat 

a  short 

0 

ii 

not 
$Ur  (gloss),  green 

e  long 

ae 

Gaelic 

it 

Cfte  (klr-a£),  clay 

e  short 

e 

i» 

let 

ce  (t'ye),  hot 

i 

ee 

ii 

feel 

mAitin  (mawil-een),  little  bag 

1 

i 

ii 

hit 

fip  (fir),  men 

6 

o 

note 

»i 

mof!  (mor),  big,  large 

o 

6,  u 

i» 

done  or  much 

■oofiaf  (dhur-us),  a  door 

ti 

00 

ii 

tool 

gtun  (gloon),  a  knee 

u 

u 

bull  or  put 

»i 

ufir-4  (ursu),  a  door-jamb 

A  short  vow 

*el  at  the  end  of  an  Irish  word  is  always 

'pronounced. 

The  Digraphs. 

4.  The  following  list  gives  the  sounds  of  the 
digraphs  in  Modern  Irish.  The  first  five  aie  always 
long  and  require  no  accent.  The  others  are  some- 
times long  and  sometimes  short,  hence  the  accent 
ought  not  to  be  omitted.* 

*  Since  but  few  words,  and  these  well-known,  have  eo  short  it  is 
not  usual  to  write  the  accent  on  eo  long. 


\a  is  pronounced  like  ee-a  as  X>i^  (dyee-a),  God. 

ua  ,,  oo-a  „  -pti^-p  (foo-ar),  cold. 

eu  or  eA     ,,  ae      ,,  jreim  (faer),  grass. 

Ae  „  ae      „  U\ete  (lae-he),  days. 

ao  ,,  ae      ,,  t>ao|\  (dhaer),  dear. 

eO  „  yo      „  ceol  (k-yol),  music. 

ifi  ,,  ew     „  pu  (few),  worthy. 

ai  ,,  au+i  ,,  caiti  (kau-in),  a  tax. 

61  ,,  ae+i  ,,  leim  (lyae-im),  a  leap. 

01  ,,  0  +  1  „  mom  (nio-in),  a  bog. 

ui  „  00+1  ,,  f«it  (soo-Il),  an  eye. 

e-A  ,,  aa      „  c&ifieAti  (kosh-laan*), 

a  castle.] 

fo  ,,  ee      „  pop  (feer),  true. 

di    )  CAif  (thaish),  damp. 

eA  '  -peA|\  (tar),  a  man. 

ei  ,,  e       ,,  eite  (el-e),  other. 

01  ,,  u-f-i    ,,  coil  (thii-il),  a  will. 

10 1  .  pof  (fiss),  knowledge, 

ml  u if $e  (ish-ge),  water. 

eo  „  u      „  -oeoc  (d'yukh),  a  drink. 

Ai(=Ai"6e)„  ee      „  cocai  (ko-thee),  coats. 

The  Trigraphs. 

5.  There    are    six   trigraphs   in   Irish.       They  are 
pronounced  as  follows  : — 
Ao\         =     ee  fAoi  (see)=a  wise  man. 

eoi         =     o+i         "OjAeoiUn  (c!'ro-il-een)=a  wren, 

*  Also  pronounced  kosh-laun. 


e^i  =  aa+i  CAipleAin(kosh-laain)=castles. 

iai*  =  eea+i  tMi§  (lee-ih)=a  physician. 

ttAif  =  oo+i  ^uai|\  (foo-ir)=found. 

iui  =  ew+i  cmin  (kew-m)=calm. 

The  Consonants. 

6.  The  consonants  are  usually  divided  into  two 
classes. 

(1)  The  liquids — t,  m,  ti,  p. 

(2)  The  mutes— 0,  c,  -o,  p,  5,  p,  r,  c. 

The  letter  ii  is  not  given,  for  ti  is  not  usually  recog- 
nised as  an  Irish  letter.  It  can  be  used  only  as  a 
sign  of  aspiration,  or  at  the  beginning  of  a  word,  to 
separate  two  vowel  sounds. 

Some  grammarians  divide  the  consonants  into 
labials,  dentals,  palatals,  gutturals,  sibilants,  &c, 
according  to  the  organs  employed  in  producing  the 
sound. 

7.  Every  Irish  consonant  has  two  natural  |  sounds, 
according  as  it  is  broad  or  slender. 

An  Irish  consonant   is   broad  whenever  it  imme- 
diately precedes  or  follows  a  broad  vowel  (a,  o,  u) 
An  Irish  consonant  is  slender  whenever  it  immediately 
precedes  or  follows  a  slender  vowel  (e,  1). 

8.  The  Irish  consonants,  when  broad,  have  a  much 

*  Pronounced  like  ille  in  the  French  word  fiUe. 
fit  cannot  be  proper^  represented  by  any  English  aound.     It  is 
somewhat  like  one  in  the  French  word  ouest. 

J  Other  sounds  will  be  treated  of  under  the  heading  "Aspiration." 


thicker  sound  than  in  English;  e.  g.  "o  broad  has  nearly 
the  sound  of  th  in  thy,  i.e.  d  +  h;  c  broad  has  nearly 
the  sound  of  th  in  threw,  &c.  When  slender  the 
Irish  consonants  (except  -p)  have  somewhat  the  same 
sound  as  in  English;  but  when  they  are  followed  by  a 
slender  vowel,  they  are  pronounced  somewhat  like  the 
corresponding  English  consonant  followed  immediately 
by  a  y,  e.  g.  ceot  (music)  is  pronounced  k'  yol;  toeo 
(alive) =b'yo. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  understood  that  there  is  a 
"y  sound"  in  the  Irish  consonant.  The  peculiar 
sound  of  the  Irish  consonants  when  followed  by  a 
slender  vowel  is  fairly  well  represented  by  the  corre- 
sponding English  consonant  +  an  English  "y  sound." 
In  some  parts  of  the  country  this  "y  sound"  is  not 
neard.  The  y  is  only  suggestive,  and  is  never  heard 
as  a  distinct  sound. 

Combination  of  the  Consonants. 

9.  There  are  certain  Irish  consonants  which,  when 
they  come  together  in  the  same  word,  do  not  coalesce, 
so  that  when  they  are  uttered  a  very  short  obscure 
vowel  sound  is  heard  between  them. 

This  generally  occurs  in  the  case  of  two  liquids  or 
a  liquid  and  a  mute.  Thus  X)MX>  (dumb)  is  pronounced 
boll-uv ;  lectin  (a  child)  is  lyan-iiv ;  -oojaca  (dark)  is 
dhur-uchu  ;  nuAjAgA-o  (a  market)  is  mor-rigu.. 

The  following  combinations  do  not  coalesce :  en,  t£>, 
l5>  t™,  pt>i  V®>  T*5i  1™)  lltl>  n^,  ntfi,  l«n,  "c,  \\C. 


10.  In  some  combinations,  one  of  the  consonants  is 
silent. 

x>l  is  pronounced  like  it 
*on  ,,  nn 

n*o  ,,  tin 

In  „  tt 

Thus,  ccoUvd  (sleep)  is  pronounced  kullii. 

0611*011  a  (same)  ,,  kaenu. 

SF-ATTOA  (ugly)  „  graun-u. 

^itrie  (beauty)  ,,  aul-ye. 

Notice  the  difference  between  115  and  gn. 

tons  (a  ship)  is  pronounced  lung, 
gno  (work)  ,,  gun-o. 

11.  Only  three  of  the  Irish  consonants,  viz.  the 
liquids  I,  n,  jv  may  be  doubled.  This  doubling  can  take 
place  only  at  the  end  or  the  middle  of  words,  but  never 
at  the  beginning.  The  double  liquids  have  quite  distinct 
sounds  from  the  single,  except  in  Munster,  where, 
in  some  positions,  double  liquids  influence  vowels. 
This  doubling  at  the  end  of  a  word  does  not  denote 
shortness  of  the  preceding  vowel,  as  in  English:  in 
fact,  it  is  quite  the  opposite;  e.  g.  ea  in  -peAffi  (better) 
is  longer  than  e.\  in  peAjv  (a  man). 

In  Irish  there  is  no  double  consonant  like  the  Eng- 
lish x,  which =ks. 

Accent. 

12.  The  only  accent  sign  used  in  writing  Irish  is 
the  acute  accent  placed  over  the  long  vowels,  and  over 


the  long  sounds  of  those  diphthongs,  which  may  be 
sometimes  short.  This  sign  is  not  intended  to  mark 
the  syllable  on  which  the  stress  of  the  voice  falls. 

13.  In  simple  words  of  two  syllables  the  tonic  accent 
is  usually  upon  the  first  syllable,  as  A^uy  (6g-us),  and  \ 
Una  (oon-a),  Una:  but  in  derived  words  of  two  or 
more  syllables  the  accented  syllable  varies  in  the 
different  provinces. 

In  Munster  the  accent  falls  on  the  termination 
or  second  syllable;  in  Connaught  it  falls  on  the  first 
syllable,  or  root ;  in  Ulster  the  accent  falls  on  the  first 
syllable,  as  in  Connaught,  but  the  termination  is 
unduly  shortened.  For  instance,  the  word  c^fAti,  a 
path,  is  pronounced  kos-aun  in  Munster,  kos-aun 
in  Connaught,  and  kos-an  in  Ulster. 

The  Obscure  Yowel  Sounds. 

Whenever  a  vowel  has  neither  a  tonic  nor  a  written 
accent,  it  has  so  transient  and  indistinct  a  pronuncia- 
tion that  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  one  broad  or  one 
slender  vowel  from  another  ;  hence  in  ancient 
writings  we  find  vowels  substituted  for  each  other 
indiscriminately:  e.g.,  the  word  ft,\ntii£ce,  saved,  is 
frequently  spelled  fLati-AigCe,  puunoigte,  flAtunjci. 

13.      Words  distinguished  by  their  accent. 
aic,  a  place.  aic,  funny,  peculiar  (what 

one  likes  or  wishes). 
a\\,  our  ;  slaughter.  &]\,  on  ;  says. 
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t>Af,  death. 

cSf,  a  case. 

ce\AD  (ceux)),  a  hundred. 

coin,  right. 

coipce,  a  coach. 

•06,  two. 

f  An,  a  wandering. 

feAn  (feup),  grass. 

v6r>  yet. 

i,  she,  her. 

teAn,  clear,  perceptible. 

ton,  food,  provisions. 

niAtA,  a  bag. 

me^j1.  (rneun),  a  finger. 

tnin,  fine. 

ha,  than;  not  (imperative). 

pof ,  a  rose. 

r  At,  a  heel. 

feAn  (retm),  happy. 

fin,  stretch. 

potAf,  comfort. 

put,  {gen.  plural  of  pint) 

eye. 
ce,  a  person. 


t>Ap  (or  bop),  palm  of  the 

hand. 
cap,  turn. 

ce-At),  leave,  permission 
coin,  a  crime, 
coif  ce,  a  jury. 
*oo,  to. 

f  An,  wait,  stay. 
f  e<Afi,  a  man. 
f  op,  a  prop. 
i,  in. 

tean,  the  sea. 
ton,  a  blackbird. 
mAtA,  an  eyebrow. 
me-Af,  quick,  active. 
mm,  meal. 
r\A,  the  plural  article. 
pop,  flax-seed. 
fAt,  filth,  dirt. 
feAti,  old. 
fin,  that. 
potAf,  light, 
f  ut,  before  (with  verbs). 

ce,  hot. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Aspiration. 

15.  The  word  "aspiration"  comes  from  the  Lathi 
verb  "aspirare,"  to  breathe;  hence,  when  we  say  in  Irish 
that  a  consonant  is  asj  Jrated,  we  mean  that  the  breath 
is  not  completely  stopped  in  the  formation  of  the 
consonant,  but  rather  that  the  consonant  sound  ia 
continuous. 

Take,  for  example,  the  consonant  b.  To  form  this  consonant  sound 
the  lips  are  pressed  closely  together  for  an  instant,  and  the  breath  ia 
forced  out  on  separating  the  lips.  Now,  if  we  wish  to  get  the  sound 
of  b  aspirated  (or  5),  we  must  breathe  the  whole  time  whilst  trying  ta 
form  the  sound  of  b ;  i.e.  we  must  not  close  the  lips  entirely,  and  the 
resulting  sound  is  like  the  English  consonant  v.  Hence  we  say  that 
the  sound  of  b  (in  some  positions)  is  v. 

The  Irish  letter  c  corresponds  very  much  to  th9  English  k,  and  the 
breathed  sound  of  k  corresponds  to  the  sound  of  6  (when  broad).  To 
sound  the  English  k,  we  press  the  centre  of  the  tongue  against  the 
palate,  and  cut  off  the  breath  completely  for  an  instant.  In  pro- 
nouncing c  (when  broad),  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  try  to  pronounce  the 
letter  k  without  pressing  the  tongue  against  the  palate.  The  word 
loc,  a  lake,  is  pronounced  somewhat  like  luk;  but  the  tongue  is  not 
to  touch  the  palate  to  form  the  k.  The  sound  of  c  aspirated  when 
slender  (especially  when  initial)  is  very  well  represented  by  the  sound 
of  "h"  in  "humane." 

The  Irish  g  (5)  has  always  the  hard  sound  of  g  in  the  English  word 
"go."  In  pronouncing  this  word  we  press  the  back  of  the  tongue 
against  the  back  of  the  palate.  Now,  to  pronounce  5  (and  also  -6) 
when  broad,  we  must  breathe  in  forming  the  sound  of  g,  i.e.  we  musi 
keep  the  tongue  almost  flat  in  the  mouth. 

The  various  sounds  of  the  aspirated  consonants  are  not  given,  as 
they  are  dealt  with  very  fully  in  the  second  part  of  the  "O'Growney 
Series."  It  may  be  well  to  remark,  however,  that  the  sound  of  p  is 
like  the  sound  of  the  Irish  y,  not  the  English  /.  The  Irish  p  ia 
sounded  without  the  aid  of  the  teeth. 
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16.  Aspiration  is  usually  marked  by  placing  a  dot 
over  the  consonant  aspirated — thus,  b,  c,  x>.  How- 
ever, it  is  sometimes  marked  by  an  h  alter  the  con- 
sonant to  be  aspirated.  This  is  the  method  usually 
adopted  when  Irish  is  written  or  printed  in  English 
characters. 

17.  In  writing  Irish  only  nine  of  the  consonants, 
viz.,  t>,  c,  *o,  -p,  5,  m,  p,  f,  and  c,  are  aspirated;  but  in 
the  spoken  language  all  the  consonants  are  aspirated. 

The  Aspiration  of  l,  n,  j\. 

18.  The  aspiration  of  the  three  letters  L,  n,  ft,  is  not  marked  by  any 
sign  in  writing,  as  is  the  aspiration  of  the  other  consonants  (b  or 
bh) ;  but  yet  they  are  aspirated  in  the  spoken  language.  An  example 
will  best  illustrate  this  point.  The  student  has  already  learned  that 
the  word  te-ADAji,  a  book,  is  pronounced  lyou-ar.  mo,  my,  aspirates 
an  ordinary  consonant,  as  mo  bo,  my  cow;  but  it  also  aspirates 
t,  n,  ji,  for  mo  teAbaji,  my  book,  is  pronounced  mil  low-ar  (i.e.  the 
sound  of  y  after  I  disappears). 

a  leabAfi,  his  book,  is  pronounced  a  low-ar. 
a  teAb^fi,  her  book,  ,,  a  lyou-ar. 

a  leAX)&]\,  their  book,  ,,  a  lyow-ar. 

a  neAfic,  his  strength,  ,,  a  narth. 

a  tieAfic,  her  strength,         ,,  a  nyarth. 

&c,  &c. 

19.  When  t  broad  begins  a  word  it  has  a  much  thicker  sound  than 
in  English.  In  sounding  the  English  I  the  point  of  the  tongue  touches 
the  palate  just  above  the  teeth;  but  to  get  the  thick  sound  of  the 
Irish  t  we  must  press  the  tongue  firmly  against  the  upper  teeth  (oi 
we  may  protrude  it  between  the  teeth).  Now,  when  such  an  t  is 
aspirated  it  loses  this  thick  sound,  and  is  pronounced  just  as  the  Eng- 
lish I. 

20.  It  is  not  easy  to  show  by  an  example  the  aspirated  sound  of  j\ ; 
however,  it  is  aspirated  in  the  spoken  language,  and  a  slightly  softer 
sound  is  produced. 
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Rules  for  Aspirations. 

21.  We  give  here  only  the  principal  rules.  Others 
will  be  given  as  occasion  will  require. 

(a).  The  possessive  adjectives  mo,  my.;  -do,  thyc 
and  a,  his,  aspirate  the  first  consonant  of  the  follow- 
ing word,  as  mo  E>6,  my  cow ;  *oo  riiACAifi,  thy  mother  ; 
a  GApAll,  his  horse. 

(b)  The  article  aspirates  a  noun  in  the  nominative 
and  accusative  feminine  singular,  and  also  in  the 
genitive  masculine  singular  unless  the  noun  begins 
with  X),  c,  or  r ;  An  be-an,  the  woman;  ca  au  freoit 
5iut\u,  the  meat  is  salt;  mAC  An  p\\,  (the)  son  of  the 
man. 

(c)  In  compound  words  the  initial  consonant  of  the 
second  word  is  aspirated,  except  when  the  second 
word  begins  with  -o  ore,  and  the  first  ends  in  one  of 
the  letters  *o,  n,  c,  t,  p.  These  five  letters  will  be 
easily  remembered,  as  they  are  the  consonants  of  the 
word  "dentals";  reAn-rh  At  aiji,  a  grandmother  ;  Cau- 
da^, a  helmet;  leiu-pmjnnn,  a  halfpenny;  but  reAti- 
•oume,  an  old  person  ;  r eAn-ueAC,  an  old  house. 

(d)  The  interjection  a,  the  sign  of  the  vocative  case, 
causes  aspiration  in  nouns  of  both  genders  and  both 
numbers:  a  p\\,  0  man;  a  rhna,  0  women;  a 
SenniAip,  0  James. 

(e)  An  adjective  is  aspirated  when  it  agrees  with  a 
feminine  noun  in  the  nominative  or  accusative  sin- 
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gular,  or  with  a  masculine  noun  in  the  genitive  sin- 
gular, and  in  the  dative  and  vocative  singular  of  both 
genders;  also  in  the  nominative  plural  when  the  noun 
ends  in  a  slender  consonant:  as  06  Mn,  a  white  cow; 
mAC  -An  -pip  rhoip,  (the)  son  of  the  big  man;  6'n  miiAoi 
rftdit,  from  the  good  woman;  cj\i  cApAilt  moj^A,  three 
big  horses. 

(J)  When  a  noun  is  immediately  followed  by  an 
indefinite*  noun  in  the  genitive  case,  singular  or 
plural,  the  initial  of  the  noun  in  the  genitive  is  usually 
subject  to  precisely  the  same  rules  as  if  it  were  the 
initial  of  an  adjective:  e.g.  uo  cifice,  a  hen-egg  (lit. 
an  egg  of  a  hen);  tune  cipce,  of  a  hen-egg;  cloc 
tfnne,  a  stone  of  meal;  mm  coipce,  oaten  meal.  The 
letters  x>  and  c  are  not  aspirated  after  -o,  n,  c,  t,  f ; 
and  p  is  often  excepted,  as  the  change  in  sound  is  so 
great. 

(g)  The  initial  of  a  verb  is  aspirated — (1)  in  the 

imperfect,  the  simple  past,  and  the  conditional,  activo 
voice;  (2)  after  the  particles  111,  not;  m^,  if;  mAj\,  as; 
and  pat,  before;  (3)  after  the  simple  relative  particle, 
expressed  or  understood :  bi  pe,  he  was;  *oo  feAp  pi, 
she  stood;  ni  puiUm,  I  am  not;  ni  belt)  pe,  he  will 
not  be;  &r\  ce  b«AiLe.Ap  or  au  ce  a  buAileAp,  he  (or 
the  person)  who  strikes;  *oo  buAilpirm,  I  would  strike. 

*i.e.  One  not  preceded  by  the  definite  article,  possessive  adj.,  &c. 
See  par.  585. 
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(h)  The  initial  of  the  word  following  bA  or  but)  (the 
past  tense  and  conditional  of  the  verb  if )  is  usually 
aspirated.* 

bA  rhAit  tiom,  I  liked  or  I  would  like. 

X)'  freApp  teif,  he  preferred  or  would  prefer. 

(t)  The  simple  prepositions  (except  Ag,  Af,  te,  gAn 
i,  and  50)  aspirate  the  initials  of  the  nouns  imme- 
diately following  them:  ?a  clotc,  under  a  stone;  tug 
pe  am  teAbAfi  *oo  SeumAr-,  he  gave  the  book  to  James. 


CHAPTER  HI. 
Eclipsis. 

22.  Eclipsis  is  the  term  used  to  denote  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  sounds  of  certain  Irish  consonants  by  pre- 
fixing others  produced  by  the  same  organ  of  speech. 

There  is  usually  a  great  similarity  between  the  eclips- 
ing letter  and  the  letter  eclipsed:  thus,  p  is  eclipsed  by 
b;  c  is  eclipsed  by  t>,  &c.  If  the  student  pronounce  the 
letters  p  and  b,  c  and  t>,  he  will  immediately  notice 
the  similarity  above  referred  to.  Thus  b  and  *o  are 
like  p  and  c,  except  that  they  are  pronounced  with 
greater  stress  of  the  breath,  or,  more  correctly,  with 
greater  vibration  of  the  vocal  chords. 

*  Except  in  N.  Connaught  and  Ulster,  where  this  rule  applies  only 
to  b,  p,  *»,  and  sometimes  p. 
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23.  Seven*  of  the  consonants  can  be  eclipsed,  viz. 
b,  c,  x>,  p,  5,  p,  c;  the  others  cannot.  Each  consonant 
has  its  own  eclipsing  letter,  and  it  can  be  eclipsed  by 
no  other.  The  eclipsing  letter  is  written  immediately 
before  the  eclipsed  letter,  and  is  sometimes,  though 
not  usually  in  recent  times,  separated  from  it  by  a 
hyphen,  as  m-bAfVO  or  rnb-Ajvo  (pronounced  maurdh). 

Formerly  eclipsis  was  sometimes  shown  by  doub- 
ling the  eclipsed  letter:  thus,  a  ccajao,  their  bull. 
Whenever  a  letter  is  eclipsed  both  should  be  retained 
in  writing,  although  only  one  of  them  (the  eclipsing 
one)  is  sounded. 

2$.  It  is  much  better  not  to  consider  the  letter  f  as 
an  eclipsable  letter  at  all.  c  replaces  it  in  certain 
positions,  but  in  none  of  those  positions  (dative 
singular  excepted)  in  which  the  other  letters  are 
eclipsed.  In  fact,  p  is  often  replaced  by  c  when  the 
previous  word  ends  in  n,  as  at\  cr- uit,  the  eye ;  Aon 
Cf  Al,  one  heel ;  ye&n  c-Site,  old  Sheelah ;  bui-Oe^n 
cr-UiAj,  a  crowd,  &c.  Some,  however,  maintain  that 
f  is  really  eclipsed  in  these  cases,  because  its  sound  is 
suppressed,  and  that  of  another  consonant  substituted; 
but  as  the  substitution  of  c  follows  the  rules  for 
aspiration  rather  than  those  for  eclipsis,  we  prefer  to 
class  f  with  the  non- eclipsable  letters,  I,  m,  n,  \\,  p. 

•Eight  is  the  number  given  in  other  grammars.     They  include  the 
letter  p. 
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25.  to  is  eclipsed  by  m. 

c  ,,  5- 

•o  „  n. 

V  »  *- 

5  »»  «■ 

P  „  b. 

c  „  T>, 

a  mbAjro  (their  poet)  is  pronounced  a  rnaurd, 

a  5aap.AU,  (their  horse)  M  a  gopal. 

-Ap  n-o^n  (our  poem)  H  aur  naun. 

1  toptut  (in  blood)  „  a  vwiL 

a  1151  oILa  (their  servant)  „  .ang  illu. 

1  topem  (in  pain)  ,,  a  baen. 

a  -ozAl&m  (their  land)  „  a  dhol-uv. 

Although  ti  is  used  as  the  eclipsing  letter  of  5,  the 
sound  of  n  is  not  heard,  but  the  simple  consonant 
sound  115;  therefore  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say 
£hat  5  is  eclipsed  by  115. 

Rules  for  Eclipsis. 

26,  (a)  The  possessive  adjectives  plural — Afi,  our ; 

Otifi,  your  ;  and  a,  their — eclipse  the  initial  consonant 
of  the  next  word,  as  a\\  "bose-AftnA,  our  Lord;  bufi 
gcApAtl,  your  horse  ;  a  mt>A*o,  their  boat. 

(b)  The  article  eclipses  the  initial  consonant  of  the 
noun  in  the  genitive  plural  (both  genders.)  :  Lattia  via 
D-peajt,  (the)  hands  of  the  men, 

(c)  K  simple  preposition  followed  by  the  article 
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and  a  noun  in  the  singular  causes  eclipsis*  :  ~ca  pe  a\\ 
<\n  gcdpAtl,  he  is  on  the  horse ;  coitus  pe  leip  av 
bpe-Ap,  he  came  with  the  man. 

(d)  The  numeral  adjectives  peACc,  occ,  n^oi,  and 
•oeic  (7,  8,  9,  and  10),  and  their  compounds,  as  27, 
28,  29,  &c,  cause  eclipsis:  pe^\6c  wbA,  seven  cows; 
occ  scAoijug,  eight  sheep;  pe^cc  t>-pip  piceA-o,  twenty- 
seven  men. 

(e)  The  initial  consonant  of  a  verb  is  eclipsed  after 
the  particles  6a,  not;  An,  whether;  ca,  where;  hac, 
whether  .  .  .  not  or  that  .  .  .  not;  50,  that;  num-A, 
unless ;  *oa,  if ;  and  after  the  relative  particle  a  when 
it  is  preceded  by  a  preposition,  or  when  it  means 
"  all  that  "  or  "  what."  The  relative  preceded  by  a 
preposition  does  not  eclipse  if  the  verb  be  past  tense, 
except  in  the  case  of  a  very  few  verbs,  which  will  be 
given  later  on  :  An  "octugeAnn  cu,  do  you  understand? 
n a6  nptul  pe  cihn,  isn't  he  sick?  ca  opuit  pe,  where 
is  it?  mibAipc  pe  50  •otiocf:<.v6  pe,  he  said  that  he 
would  come;  An  pe<\p  A5  a  opuil  am  teAO.c\p,t  the  man 
~\ho  has  the  book. 

The  Insertion  of  n. 

27.  (a)  When  a  word  begins  with  a  vowel,  the  letter 

n  is  usually  prefixed  in  all  those  cases  in  which  a  con- 

*  In  many  places  they  prefer  to  aspirate  in  thid  case, 
f  In  colloquial  Irish  this  sentence  would  be,  An  veAV  A  6-f«tt  An 
lev\6<v|t  Ai^e,  or  An  peAjt  50  6-puil  An  leADAjt  Aije. 
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sonant  would  be  eclipsed  :  e.g.,  S\\  n-&\\Sn  U\eteAtru\il. 
our  daily  bread;  ctuux)  Oiffn  50  ci|\  tu\  n-65,  Oisin 
went  to  "  the  land  of  the  young." 

The  n  is  sometimes  omitted  when  the  previous  word 
ends  in  n  :  as  &\\  an  aon<.\c,  or  ap  an  n-aonAC,  at  the 
fair. 

(b)  Prepositions  (except  -00  and  -oe)  ending  in  a 
vowel  prefix  n  to  the  possessive  adjectives  a,  his,  her, 
or  their;  and  ap,  our;  le  n-4  tfiAtaip,  with  his  mother; 
0  n-S\\  -ociji,  from  our  country. 


The  Insertion  of  u. 
28.  (a)  The  article  prefixes  c  to  a  masculine  noun 
beginning  with  a  vowel  in  the  nominative  and  accusa- 
tive singular  :  as  an  c-acaip,  the  father. 

(0)  If  a  noun  begins  with  r  followed  by  a  vowel,  or 
by  l,  n  (  or  \\,  the  r  is  replaced  by  c  after  the  article  iu 
the  nom.  and  ace.  feminine  sing,  and  the  genitive 
masculine,  and  sometimes  in  the  dative  singular  of 
both  genders,  as  an  cr-Cut,  the  eye;  ceac  an  cr-AgAi^c, 
(the)  house  of  the  priest,  i.e.;  the  priest's  house  ;  ca 
ruvo  45  ceacc  o'n  creilg,  they  are  coming  from  the 
hunt. 

(c)  This  replacing  of  r  by  c  occurs  after  the  words 
aon,  one;  rean,  old;  and  other  words  ending  in  n,  as 
Aon  cpeal$  arhAin,  one  hunt, 


IS 

The  Insertion  of  h. 

29.  The  following  is  a  pretty  general  rule  for  the 
insertion  of  ti  before  vowels: — 

"  Particles  which  neither  aspirate  nor  eclipse,  and 
which  end  in  a  vowel,  prefix  n  to  words  beginning 
with  a  vowel.  Such  is  the  case  with  the  following : — 
te,  with  ;  a,  her  ;  50,  to  ;  x)a\\a,  second  ;  f  e,  six  ; 
c|\i,  three  ;  nA,  the  (in  the  nom.,  ace,  and  dative 
plural,  also  in  the  gen.  singular  feminine);  50  before 
adverbs;  the  ordinal  adjectives  ending  in  tfixvo,  &c." 
— Gaelic  Journal. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Attenuation  and  Broadening. 

30.  Attenuation  is  the  process  of  making  a  broad 
consonant  slender.  This  is  usually  done  by  placing  an  t 
immediately  before  the  broad  consonant,  or  an  e  after 
it.  Thus  if  we  want  to  make  the  fi  of  mo\\  (big), 
slender,  we  place  an  1  before  the  |\;  thus  tnoi|\.  If  we 
wish  to  make  the  p  of  pat)  (the  termination  of  the  1st 
person  singular  future)  slender,  we  write  j?eA*o,  &c. 

31.  Broadening  is  the  process  of  making  a  slender 
consonant  broad.  This  is  often  done  by  placing  a  u 
immediately  before  the  slender  consonant,  or  an  a 
after  it ;  thus  the  verbal  noun  of  derived  verbs  ending 
in  15  is  formed  by  adding  a-6  :  before  adding  the  At> 
the  g  must  be  made  broad ;  this  is  done  by  inserting 
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a  it;  mittig,  explain;  miniujAT),  explanation.  If  we 
want  to  make  the  -p  of  pt>  (the  termination-  of  3rd 
singular  future)  broad,  we  must  write  -p^vm.  thuviipit) 
re,  he  will  strike ;  me^U/p-Ait)  re,  he  will  deceive. 

Whenever  a  slender  consonant  is  preceded  by  an  1 
which  forms  part  of  a  diphthong  or  a  triphthong,  the 
consonant  is  usually  made  broad  by  dropping  the  1. 
Thus  to  broaden  the  t  in  MiaiL,  or  the  n  in  50m,  we 
drop  the  1  and  the  we  get  btiAl  and  ^on.  The  verbal 
nouns  of  buxMt  and  50m  are  bu^Uvo  and  5011^*0. 


CHAPTEE  Y. 

CxNot  te  caoL  x\5«f  teAtxMi  te  Le-At-An ; 

or, 

Slender  v/ith  slender  and  broad  with  broad. 

32.  When  a  single  consonant,   or  two  consonants 

which  easily  blend  together,  come  between  two  vowels, 

both  the  vowels  must  be  slender  or  both  must  be 

broad. 

This  is  a  general  rule  of  Irish  phonetics.  It  has  already  been  stated 
that  a  consonant  is  broad  when  beside  a  broad  vowel,  and  slender 
when  beside  a  slender  vowel ;  and  also  tbat  the  sounds  of  the  eon- 
sonants  vary  according  as  they  are  broad  or  slender  :  hence  if  we  try 
to  pronounce  a  word  like  peAfiin,  the  -ft,  being  beside  the  slender 
vowel  i,  should  get  its  slender  sound  ;  but  being  also  beside  the  broad 
vowel  a,  the  -p  should  be  broad.  But  a  consonant  cannot  be  slender 
and  broad  at  the  same  time  ;  hence,  such  spelling  as  ?eA]\\r\,  mAtin, 
end  eAtmi,  does  not  represent  the  correct  sounds  of  the  words,  and, 
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therefore,  the  device  adopted  in  writing  Irish  is  to  have  both  the 
vowels  slender  or  both  broad  ;  e.g.,  piftin,  mAilin,  einin. 

This  law  of  phonetics  is  not  a  mere  spelling  rule.  If  it  were,  such 
spelling  as  peAjiAOin,  mAlAOin,  eAnAOtn,  would  be  correct.  But  no 
such  spelling  is  used,  because  it  does  not  represent  the  sounds  of  the 
words.  The  ear  and  not  the  eye  must  be  the  guide  in  the  observance 
of  the  rule  "  caoI  te  caoI  "\  leAtAn  le  leACAn." 

Two  consonants  may  come  together,  one  naturally  broad  and  the 
other  naturally  slender.  When  this  happens,  Irish  speakers,  as  a 
general  rule,  give  the  consonants  their  natural  sounds,  i.e.,  they  keep 
the  broad  consonant  broad,  and  the  slender  one  slender.  For  in- 
stance, the  tfi  of  com  is  naturally  broad,  and  the  t  of  lion  is 
naturally  slender.  In  the  word  com  It  on  (fulfil),  the  first  syllable  is 
always  pronounced  broad,  although  the  word  is  usually  written  coim- 
tion.  This  is  an  instance  of  the  abuse  of  the  rule  caoI  le  caoI. 
There  are  many  words  in  which  a  single  consonant  may  have  a 
slender  vowel  at  one  side,  and  a  broad  vowel  at  the  other ;  e.q,% 
Afiei^  (last  night),  Anior  (up),  AjnAm  (ever),  «[ti'r  {again),  etc. 

Although  the  rule  caoI  le  caoI  had  been  much  abused  in  modem 
spelling,  in  deference  to  modern  usage  we  have  retained  the  ordinary 
spelling  of  the  words. 


CHAPTER  VI. 
Syncope. 

33.  Whenever,  in  a  word  of  two  or  more  syllables 
an  unaccented  vowel  or  digraph  occurs  in  the  last 
syllable  between  a  liquid  (l.  rn,  n,  \\)  and  any  other 
consonant,  or  between  two  liquids,  the  unaccented 
vowel  or  digraph  is  elided  whenever  the  word  is 
lengthened  by  a  grammatical  inflection  beginning  with 
a  vowel.      This    elision   of  one  or  more  unaccented 
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vowels  from  the  body  of  an  Irish  word  is  called 
syncope ;  and  when  the  vowels  have  been  elided  the 
word  is  said  to  be  syncopated. 

3$.  The  only  difficulty  in  syncope  is  that  it  often 
involves  slight  changes  in  the  other  vowels  of  the 
syncopated  word,  in  accordance  with  the  rule  c^ot  te 

OAOt, 


35.  The  following  examples  will  fully  exemplify  the 
method  of  syncopating  words. 


(a)  Ncnmt, 

The  genitive  singular  of — 

m-Aixmi  (morning)         is  mai-one 

obxMfv  (work)  ,,   oib^e 

OAffiAig  (a  rock)  „   cxM^ge 

pinsinn)  „    pin^ne 

>  (a  penny) 
pi$mn   J  „   pijne 

<Mt>Aifi  (help)  ,,  c-AtjpA 

aAtAij\  (a  city)  „  CAty&6 

t>A|Mif  (a  flame)  ,,  Lai^ac 

ol^nn  (wool)  ,,  ottiA 

btn-oeAti  (a  company)  ,,  bui-one 

t>t\ui$eAn  (a  palace)  ,,  bfuiisne 


not  m^i'oine 

,,  obxMfte 

„  pingmne 

„  pipmie 

,,  LA]MjlAC 

,,  oLatin^ 

,,  bui'oine 

,,  t>]uai$ine 
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(b)  Adjectives. 

The  genitive  singular  feminine  of — 
fx\i*6bij\  (rich)  is  p Ar6u\\e       not  f  Aitftipe 

pU\ite^\rhAil  (princely)  ,,  pi  Ait  earn  La  „  plAiteAtfiAlA 
aLu inn  (beautiful)         ,,  AiLne  „  Altnnne 

Aoibmn  (pleasant)         „  Aoibne  „  Aoibmne 

tiApAl  (not1/?)  „  uAipLe  „  tiApAile 


(c)   Verbs. 

Root. 

Pres.  Indicative. 

CO"OAlL 

coT)tAim,  I  sleep, 

not 

co*OAilirn 

pUlbAll 

pmblAim,  I  walk, 

33 

piubAilnn 

mtup 

mnpim,  I  tell, 

33 

inmpim. 

AbAip 

AbjAAm?,  I  say, 

3? 

AbAipirri. 

LAbA1f\ 

lAbf\Aim,  I  speak, 

33 

t  AbAifiim. 

The  same  contraction  takes  place  in  these  and  like  verbs  in  all  the 
finite  tenses  except  the  future  and  conditional  (old  forms).  See  par. 
298. 

A  thorough  knowledge  of  when  and  how  Syncope  takes  place  will 
obviate  many  difficulties 
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PART  II.—  ETYMOLOGY. 


36.  There  are  nine  parts  of  speech  in  Irish  corresponding  exactly  t<j 
those  in  English. 

CHAPTER  I. 

The  Article. 

37.  In  Irish  there  is  only  one  article,  An,  which 
corresponds  to  the  English  definite  article,  "the." 

There  is  no  indefinite  article,  so  that  cApAtl  mean? 
either  "horse"  or  "ahorse.'' 

38.  In  all  cases  of  the  singular  number  the  article 
has  the  form  An,  except  in  the  genitive  feminine,  when 
it  becomes  tia. 

In  all  the  cases  of  the  plural  it  is  ha. 

39.  The  article  An  had  formerly  an  initial  f .  This 
f  reappears  after  the  following  prepositions,  1,  m,  or 
Ann,  in  ;  50,  to  ;  te,  with ;  ujie,  through.  Although 
this  f  really  belongs  to  the  article,  still  it  is  usually 
written  as  part  of  the  preposition  ;  as  mf  av\  teADAn, 
in  the  book  ;  teif  An  ftpeAn,  with  the  man. 

INITIAL    CHANGES    PRODUCED    BY 
THE  ARTICLE. 

Singular. 
50.    (a)  If   a  noun  begins  with  an  aspirable  con- 
sonant (except  -o,  c,  and  r),*  it  is  aspirated  by  the  article 

*  The  letters  -o,  c,  and  f  are  aspirabl6  in  the  singular,  bat  not 
usually  b/  the  article 


in  the  nominative  and  accusative  feminine  and  in  the 
genitive  masculine,  as  -an  bo,  the  cow ;  An  be^n,  the 
woman  ;  mAC  -an  f ip,  (the)  son  of  the  man  ;  ceAnn 
An  capaiU,  the  horse's  head  (or  the  head  of  the 
horse). 

{b)  If  a  noun  begins  with  p  followed  by  a  vowel,  or 
by  lj  ">  f,  the  f  is  replaced  by  c,  in  the  nominative 
and  accusative  feminine  and  genitive  masculine,  and 
sometimes  in  the  dative  of  both  genders :  An  ryAl,  the 
heel ;  -an  cr-uiL,  the  eye ;  zeAc  An  cf AgAijAi:,  the 
house  of  the  priest ;  m^c  An  cf  aou\,  the  son  of  the 
arfcizan ;  tjo'ti  cfAgAfAc,  to  the  priest ;  aj\  An  zy leib, 
on  the  mountain. 

Strictly  speaking,  it  is  only  in  the  dat.  fern,  that  tha 
f  is  replaced  by  c,  but  custom  permits  it  in  the  mas- 
culine. 

(c)  If  a  noun  begins  with  a  vowel,  the  article  pre- 
fixes c  to  the  nominative  and  act  usative  masculine, 
and  ti  to  the  genitive  feminine,  as  An  t-AtA\\\,  tha 
father ;  An  c-tJifge,  the  water ;  An  c-etin,  the  bird ; 
An  z-uAn,  the  lamb ;  b^i  nA  h-utbe,  the  top  of  the 
egg ;  £uacc  nA  ti-Ai  triple,  the  coldness  of  the  weather 

(d)  "When  the  noun  begins  with  an  eclipsable  conson- 
ant (except  *o  and  c),  the  article  generally  eclipses 
when  it  is  preceded  by  a  preposition,  as  a\\  An  gcnoc, 
on  the  hill ;  o'n  b^e^p,  from  the  man.  After  the 
prepositions*  no  and  *oe  aspiration  takes  place,  not 

*  For  the  effects  of  s^n  and  the  article,  see  Syntax,  par.  606  (b). 
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eclipsis,  as  £115  pe  An  c-AtjigeA-o  -oo'n  pe^p,  he  gave 
the  money  to  the  man  ;  cuhd  -oe'n  $eu\\,  some  of  the 
grass. 

(e)  No  change  is  produced  by  the  article  in  the 
singular  if  the  noun  begins  with  "o,  ti,  t,  t,  f  (followed 
by  a  mute),  or  \\.  In  Minister  *o  and  c  are  often 
eclipsed  in  the  dative. 

Plural, 

(/)  If  a  noun  begins  with  an  eclipsable  consonant 
the  article  eclipses  it  in  the  genitive  plural,  as  a  Dean 
na  t)C]ai  mt)6,  0  woman  of  (the)  three  cows  ;  SUaX)  ru 
mtMn,  "the  mountain  of  the  women." 

(g)  If  the  noun  begins  with  a  vowel  the  article  pre« 
fixes  n  to  the  genitive  plural  and  h  to  the  nom.,  the 
r.-cc,  and  dative  plural,  as  lu&6  via  n-ub,  the  price  of 
the  eggs  ;  tiA  h-x\r*Ail,  the  asses ;  6  n^  tvAicib  f eo, 
from  these  places. 

(/*)  The  letter  p  is  never  replaced  by  c  in  the  plural 
number  under  the  influence  of  the  article. 


CHAPTER    II. 

The  Noun. 

I.  GENDER. 

51.  There  are  only  two  genders  in  Irish,  the  mas< 
culine  and  the  feminine. 

The  gender  of  most  Irish  nouns  may  be  learned  by  the   application 
of  a  few  general  rules. 
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MASCULINE  NOUNS. 
42.  (a)  Names   of   males  are   masculine:   as  pe^n, 
a  man;  ftait,  a  prince;  Atain,   a  father;  coiLeac,  a 
cock. 

(b)  The  names  of  occupations,  offices,  &c,  peculiai 
to  men,  are  masculine:  as  olUrh,  a  doctor;  pte,  a 
poet;  bAjvo,  a  bard;  oneice-dm,  a  judge;  pdigTOitiip,  a 

soldier. 

(c)  Personal  agents  ending  in  ton,  .aine,  tn-oe  (or 
A\t>e,    oroe),  or  ac   are  masculine:  as  fgeuturoe,   a 

story-teller;  bxvooip,  a  boatman. 

(d)  Diminutives  ending  in  An,  and  all  abstract 
nouns  ending  in  Af  or  e^r* ,  are  masculine — e.g. : 

AfvoAn,  a  hillock.  mAite-df,  goodness. 

(e)  The  diminutives  ending  in  in  are  usually  said 
co  be  of  the  same  gender  as  the  noun  from  which  they 
are  derived.  Notwithstanding  this  rule  they  seem  to 
be  all  masculine.  Caitin,  a  girl,  is  masculine,*  i.  e.  it 
suffers  the  same  initial  changes  as  a  masculine  noun, 
but  the  ■pronoun  referring  to  it  is  feminine.     She  is  a 

fine  girl,  If  t^e^g  An  CAitin  i  (not  e). 

(/)  Many  nouns  which  end  in  a  consonant  or  two 
consonants  preceded  by  a  broad  vowel  are  masculine : 
as  UaII,  a  limb;  Ujac,  a  price;  cnann,  a  tree,  &c. 

Exceptions- — (1)  All  words  of  two  or  more  syllables 
ending  in  act:  or  65. 

*  Do  not  confound  sex  with  gender.  Gender  is  decided  by  gram- 
matical usage  only. 
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(2)  A  large  number  of  nouns  ending  in  a  broad 
consonant  are  feminine.  A  very  full  list  of  commonly 
used  feminine  nouns  ending  in  a  broad  consonant  will 
be  found  in  Appendix  II. 

FEMININE  NOUNS. 

43.  {a)  Names  of  females  and  designations  of 
females  are  feminine:  bean,  a  woman;  ceA|\c,  a  hen; 
xr\AtM\\,  a  mother;  mge^n,  a  daughter, 

(b)  The  names  of  countries  and  rivers  are  feminine : 
as  6if\e,  Ireland;  An  life,  the  Liffey;  An  X)eA\iX)A,  the 
Barrow. 

(c)  Words  of  two  or  more  syllables  ending  in  a6z 
or  in  05  are  feminine:  as  jruifeoj;,  a  lark;  *oj\ife65,  a 
briar;  rmife^cc,  sweetness;  te^rhnACc,  new-milk. 

(d)  All  abstract  nouns  formed  from  the  genitive 
singular  feminine  of  adjectives  are  feminine:  as  .Aifroe, 
height — from  -ajvo,  high;  &lne,  beauty — from  Alumn, 
beautiful;  -oAilte,  blindness — from  tmU,  blind. 

(e)  Nouns  ending  in  a  consonant  or  two  consonants 
preceded  by  a  slender  vowel,  are  feminine:  as  cif, 
country;  or>oi|\,  honour;  ua\\\,  an  hour;  fuit,  an  eye. 

Exceptions: — (1)  Personal  nouns  ending  in  oi|i. 
(2)  Diminutives  in  in.  (3)  Names  of  males,  as  AtAi\\ , 
1  father;  btiAC^iU,  a  boy.  (4)  Also  the  following 
nouns: — duxm-o,  a  victory;  *of\uim,  the  back;  Ainm,*  a 
mine;  s^ei-m,  a  piece;  geic,  a  fright,  a  start;  and 
poctoif,  dictionary,  vocabulary. 


*Amm  is  feminine  in  3.  Munster. 
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n.  CASE. 

55.  In  Irish  there  are  five  cases — the  Nominative, 
Accusative,  Genitive,  Dative,  and  Vocative. 

The  Nominative  case  in  Irish  corresponds  to  the 
English  nominative  when  the  subject  of  a  verb. 

The  Accusative  corresponds  to  the  English  objective 
case  when  governed  by  a  transitive  verb.  The  accu- 
sative case  of  every  noun  in  modern  Irish  has  the 
same  form  as  the  nominative,  and  suffers  the  same 
initial  changes  as  regards  aspiration  and  eclipsis. 

The  Genitive  case  corresponds  to  the  English 
possessive  case.  English  nouns  in  the  possessive  case 
or  in  the  objective  case,  preceded  by  the  preposition 
*'  of,"  are  usually  translated  into  Irish  by  the  genitive 
case. 

The  Dative  case  is  the  case  governed  by  preposi- 
tions. 

The  Vocative  corresponds  to  the  English  nominative 
of  address.  It  is  always  used  in  addressing  a  person 
or  persons.  It  is  preceded  by  the  sign  a,  although 
"0"  may  not  appear  before  the  English  word;  but 
this  a  is  not  usually  pronounced  before  a  vowel  or  f . 

RULES  FOR  THE  FORMATION  OF  THE  CASES. 

N.B. — These  rules  apply  to  all  the  declensions. 

55.  The  Nominative  case  singular  is  always  the 
simple  form  of  the  noun. 


46.  The  Dative  case  singular  is  the  same  as  the 
nominative  singular,  except  (1)  in  the  2nd  declension, 
when  the  noun  ends  in  a  broad  consonant;  (2) in  most 
of  the  nouns  of  the  5th  declension. 

47.  The  Vocative  case  singular  is  always  the  same  as 
the  nominative  singular,  except  in  the  1st  declension, 
in  which  it  is  J  ike  the  genitive  singular. 

48.  Whenever  the  nominative  plural  is  formed  by 
the  addition  of  ce,  ca,  Atin-A,  &6&,  i  or  i*6e,  &c,  it  is 
called  a  strong  nominative  plural.  Strong  plurals 
are  usually  found  with  nouns  whose  nominative  sin- 
gular ends  in  a  liquid. 

Those  ending  in  t  or  n  generally  take  ca  or  ce. 
„  m  or  r  „  ^nn^. 

„  p  „  a6a. 

The  Genitive  Plural. 

49.  (1)  The  genitive  pJural  in  the  1st,  2nd,  and  3rd 
declensions  is  like  the  nominative  singular,  except 
strong  plurals,  and  a  few  "nouns  which  drop  the  1  ol 
the  nominative  singular,  as  -puit,  an  eye,  gen.  pi.  put. 

(2)  In  the  4th  declension,  and  in  the  case  of  nearly 
all  strong  plurals,  the  genitive  plural  is  like  the  nomi- 
native plural. 

(3)  In  the  5th  declension  the  genitive  plural  is  like 
the  genitive  singular, 
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50.  The  Dative  Plural. 

(1)  When  the  nominative  plural  ends  in  a  or  a  con- 
sonant, the  dative  plural  ends  in  aid. 

(2)  When  the  nominative   plural   ends   in   e,   the 
dative  plural  is  formed  by  changing  the  e  into  in. 

(3)  When  the  nominative  plural  ends  in  1,  the  dative 
plural  is  formed  by  adding  D. 

The  termination  of  the  dative  plural  is  not  always  used  in  the 
spoken  language. 

Vocative  Plural. 

51.  (1)  When  the  dative  plural  ends  in  aid,  the 
Focative  plural  is  formed  by  dropping  the  id  of  the 
dative. 

(2)  In  all  other  cases  it  is  like  the  nominative 
plural. 

III.  The  Declensions. 

52.  The  number  of  declensions  is  not  quite  settled :  it 
is  very  much  a  matter  of  convenience.  Five  is  the 
number  usually  reckoned. 

The  declensions  are  known  by  the  inflection  of  the 
genitive  singular. 

THE  FIRST  DECLENSION. 

53.  All  the  nouns  of  the  first  declension  are  mascu- 
line, and  end  in  a  broad  consonant. 

All  masculine  nouns  ending  in  a  broad  consonant  are  not  of  the  first 

declension. 

54.  The  genitive  singular  is  formed  by  attenuating 
the  nominative*  In  most  nouns  of  the  1st  declension 
this  is  done  by  simply  placing  an  1  after  the  last  broad 
vowel  of  the  nominative. 
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Example. 

63.  m40|i,  a  steward. 

SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 
Nom.  &  Ace.     mAOfA  mAOip 

Gen.  m.AOifi  mAop 

Dat.  mAop  mAOjvAio 

Voc.  a  rh^oi|\  a  mAO\\A 

56.  In  words  of  more  than  one  syllable,  if  the 
nominative  ends  in  a6  or  e>AC,  the  genitive  singular  is 
formed  by  changing  a6  or  e^c  into  aig  or  15  respec- 
tively. With  a  few  exceptions,  the  nominative  plural 
of  these  nouns  is  like  the  genitive  singular.  The  other 
cases  are  quite  regular. 

In  monosyllables  6  is  not  changed  into  5;  as  t>|uu\c, 
a  brink,  gen.  bjuiAiC. 

N.B.— In  all  the  declensions  in  words  of  more  than 
one  syllable  a6  and  e-dc,  when  attenuated,  become  A15 
and  15  ;  and  A15  and  15  when  made  broad  become  ac 
and  eAd,     See  dat.  pi.  of  m-Afcac  and  college. 


Examples. 

57. 

ttu^icac,  a  horseman. 

SINGULAR.                   PLURAL, 

Nom,  &  Ace. 

mApCAt                 m-AfiCAij 

Gen. 

m^CAij                 m4f\CAC 

Dat. 

mA|\c^6                 rr\A\\CACA\V 

Voc. 

A  rilApCA',5                 A  tfl-AflC-ACA 

N.B. — The  majority  of  nouns  in  a6  belonging  to 
this  declension  are  declined  like  triA^CAC. 
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58.  uaIac,  a  load,  burden. 
SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

Nom.  &  Ace.  uaLac  UAtAit;e 

Gen.  uaUm$  uaLac 

Dat.  uaIac  UAtAljlti 

Voc.  A  uaUm$  A  UAt-Alge 

mutlAC,  a  summit;  eut)AC,  cloth;  beAtac,  a  path,  a 
way;  opt^c,  an  inch;  and  aodac,  a  fair,  are  declined 
like  u^Iac.     Aouac  has  nom.  pi.  AotiAige  or  AonuAige. 

59.  cotteAc,  a  cock. 

SINGULAE  VLURAL. 

Nom.  &  Ace.    coiteAC  C01I15 

Gen.         coilig  coileAc 

Dat.  coileAc  coileACAib 

Voc.  A  C01I1$  A  COlteACA 

60.  Besides  the  above  simple  method  of  forming  the 
genitive  singular  of  most  nouns  of  this  declension, 
there  are  also  the  following  modifications  of  the  vowels 
of  the  nominative  singular:— 

Change  eu  or  e\a  in  nom.  sing,  into  61  in  gen.  sing. 

ft  IA  ti  91         $'  >i 

„       o  (short)         „  „     ui  „ 

10  or  eA  ,,  usually  ,,     1  ,, 

All  the  other  cases  of  these  nouns  are  formed  in 
accordance  with  the  rules  given  above. 


Examples  of  Yowel-changes  in  Genitive  Singular. 

61.  eun,  a  bird. 
SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

Nom.  &  Ace.  eun  ein 

Gen.  em  eun 

Dat.  eun  eutu\in 

Voc.  a  em  a  eun  a 

62.  VeAV)  a  man- 
Nom.  &  xAcc.      pe-Afi  F1!1 

Gen.  -pi|\  freAjA 

Dat.  ^eA\\  pe^fAib 

Yoc.  a  f?i|A  a  ye<s\\A 

N.B. — The  gen.  of  oilein  in  island  is    oilcan;  of 
feA\\,  grass,  peip;  and  of  ^eA\\,  a  man,  -pip. 

63.  Cnoc,  a  hill. 

SINGULAR .  PLURAL. 
Nom.  &  Ace.       cnoc  cnuic 

Gen.  enmc  cnoc 

Dat.  cnoc  cuocaio 

Yoc.  a  en  in  c  a  cnocA 

65.  The  following  nouns  change  eA  into  ei  in  geni- 
tive singular: — te.Anb,  a  child;  ne^|\c,  strength;  cne^p, 
skin;  and  ceAfu:,  fight,  justice.  (Cmf  and  cif\c  are 
sometimes  found  as  the  genitives  of  cnev\p  and 
ceA\\z). 
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Irregular  Genitive  Singular. 

triAc,  a  son,         has  genitive  rrnc 

biA-o,  food,  ,,  „         bro 

pu\n,  a  track,         „  „         |AMin 

f|Ai<dn,  a  bridle,     ,,  „         -pjMAin 

t){iiAti,  Bernard,  Brian  „         ttyi-AM 

Tle.\c,    a  person;  and   emne,  Aonne  (or  ^onne^c), 
anybody,  are  indeclinable. 

65.  Some  nouns  of  this  declension  form  their  nomi 
native  plural  by  adding  e. 
NOUN.  GENITIVE  SING. 


Aor\At,  a  fair 


Aon^ig 


NOM.  PLURAL. 
Aonc-Aije 
Aon^ije 
X)oif\y  e 

ei$re 

xMngLe 

boitf\e 

tn^jAg^roe 


•oo|u\f,  a  door  *oofUMr 

ei^e-Af,  a  learned  man  eigir- 

amse-At,  an  angel  xMngil 

bot-Afi,  a  road  boc.41^ 

nixvofuvo  or  (mxVOAo),  a  dog     tYixvofiAit) 
f  LAbfiAf),  a  chain  f  LAbpAi'O 

nu\f\5xv6,  a  market  n1.Ap5.Ait> 

66  The  following  nouns  take  a  in  nominative 
plural: — pe^nn,  a  pen;  recro,  a  jewel;  fLAn,  a  surety 
cne-Af,  skin ;  rne.AC.An,  a  carrot  or  parsnip  ;  *oeop,  a 
tear;  c-Aop,  a  berry;  r-meup,  a  blackberry;  tib^U,  an 
apple  (pi  udUa);  poc.At  (pi.  poc-Ail  or  -pocta);  p^c,*  a 
debt  (pAC,  pi.  -peic  or  -peig,  a  raven)  ;  fseut,  news; 
and  bfuMC,  a  brink. 

67.  The  following  take  ca,  in  nom.  pi. : — r eot,  a  sail ; 
ceot,  music  ;  neut,  a  cloud  ;  r-5eu^>  a  story ;  cog^T), 


*  This  word  is  usually  used  in  the  plural ;  as  tv  pint  Aon  ptACA 
ojim,  I  am  not  in  debt. 
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war  (pi.  C05CA*)  ;  cuati,  a  harbour  ;  -own,  a  fort  (pi. 
*ount.A  and  T>uriA);  cetm,  a  hundred  + ;  lion,  a  net;  ceAp 
a  trunk  of  a  tree  (pi.  ceAptA) ;  rr\v\\\  (pi.  rniif\tA),  a  wall. 

68.  Other  nominative  plurals — cIa\\,  a  board,  a 
table,  makes  cIaij\  or  cIA^a&a  ;  cobAji,  a  well,  makes 
cobAip  or  coop aca,  cob-Aifie^CA  or  coibpeACA  :  t-Iuaj;, 
a  crowd,  makes  r-lu-Aijre. 

69.  Many  nouns  of  this  declension  have  two  or 
more  forms  in  the  nominative  plural.  The  regular 
plural  is  the  better  one,  though  the  others  are  also 
used.  The  following  are  a  few  examples  of  such 
nouns  : — peAp,  a  man  (pi.  pfi,  peAjtA) ;  mAC,  a  son  (pi. 
rmc,  m.ACA) ;  leAX)A\\,  a  book  (teAb^ifi,  te.AbfYA) ;  a\\\v\, 
an  army  (pi.  Aipm,  .ajwia);  cApAlt,  a  horse  (pi.  cApAilt, 
CAiple). 

70.  The  termination  -fuvd  has  a  collective,  not  a 
plural  force;  just  like  ry  in  the  English  words  cavalry, 
infantry,  etc.  This  termination  was  formerly  neuter, 
but  now  it  is  masculine  or  feminine ;  the  genitive 
masculine  being  -fiAi"6,  the  genitive  feminine  -fVAi*6e. 
Hence  tAocjA,A*6,  a  band  of  warriors,  mACpA'6,  a  company 
of  youths,  eACfVA-6,  a  number  of  steeds  {cavalry),  are  not 
really  plurals  of  Laoc,  ttiac,  and  ex.\c,  but  collective 
nouns  formed  from  them.  Likewise  eAtitAic,  (spoken 
form,  e-AnU\ice)  is  a  collective  noun  meaning  a  flock 
of  birds,  or  birds  in  general,  and  it  is  not  really  the 
plural  of  eAti.  However,  Iaoc^ At>  and  e\AnlAic  are 
now  used  as  plurals. 

Appendix  I.  gives  a  list  of  nouns  belonging  to  this 
declension. 


*  cot;4i-6e  is  also  used.  f  When  used  as  a  noun. 
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THE  SECOND  DECLENSION. 

71.  All  nouns  of  the  2nd  declension  are  feminine.* 
They  all  end  in  consonants,  but  the  consonants  may 
be  either  broad  or  slender. 

72.  The  genitive  singular  is  formed  by  adding  e, 
(if  the  last  vowel  of  the  nominative  be  broad  it  must  be 
attenuated);  and  if  the  last  consonant  be  c  it  is 
changed  into  5  in  the  genitive  (except  in  words  of  one 
syllable). 

73.  The  dative  singular  is  got  by  dropping  the 
final  e  of  the  genitive. 

7$.  The  nominative  plural  is  formed  by  adding  a  or 

e  (a,  if  final  consonant  be  broad)  to  the  nom.  sing. 

Examples. 

75.  til,  a  lily. 
SINGULAE.  PLUBAL. 

Nom.  &  Ace.  lit  lite 

Gen.  tile  tit 

Dat.  tit  titib 

Voc.  a  tit  a  lite 

76.  cor,  a  foott  or  a  leg. 
Nom.  &  Ace.  cor  cor  a 

Gen.  coire  cor 

Dat.  coir  corAio 

Voc.  a  cop  A  CO]M 

*  CeAc  and  pLiAO,  two  masculine  nouns,  are  sometimes  given  with 
the  second  declension.     We  give  them  as  irregular  nouns  (par.  132). 

+  A  foot  in  measurement  is  rttois;,  pi.  ct^oi^te. 
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77.  cAHte^c,  a  hag. 

SINGULAR  PLURAL. 

Norn.  &  Ace.         cxMtte^C  CAitteACa 

Gen.  cAittije  cAitXe-aC 

Dat.  (M1II15  CAitteACAiti) 

Voc.  A  6&illeA6  a  6AilleAt& 

78.  Like  nouns  of  1st  declension,  the  vowels  of  the 
nora.  sing,  are  sometimes  changed  when  the  final 
consonant  is  attenuated  in  the  genitive  singular. 

The  following  are  the  chief  changes  : — 
Change  10  in  the  nom.  sing,  into  1  in  the  gen.  sing 
t>       eu  it  ff     ei  ,, 

»»        1^  >>  it     ei  t1 

,,        o  (short)  sometimes      ,,     ui  ,, 

In  words  of  one  syllable  change  eA  into  ei  (but 
ce-AjAC,  a  hen,  becomes  ci^ce);  in  words  of  more  than 
one  syllable  change  e&  into  1. 


79. 

t>e.<\c, 

a  bee 

SINGULAE. 

PLURAL. 

Nom.  &  Ace. 

be^c 

X)eA6A 

Gen. 

beice 

be^c 

Dat. 

beic 

be^c^ib 

Voc. 

-a  oe^c 

a  be^C-A 

80. 

Sens,  a 

branch . 

Nom.  &  Ace. 

5e«5 

5C«5;a 

Gen. 

5r-5^ 

5©«5 

Dat. 

5ei5 

SeugxMb 

Voc. 

a  getK; 

a  seugA 

81.  5f1An>  a  sun. 

SINGULAR.  PLURAL, 

Norn.  &  Acc.        sr1Ari  Stuart,  si^uca 

Gen.  5|t6ine  SP1^ 

Dat.  5|\em  sjuAnAio 

VOO.  A  %\<\At\  A  SfllAOA 

82.  tons,  a  ship. 
Nom.  &  Acc.         long  VongA 

Gen.  turns©  tons 

Dat.  turns  tonsAift 

Voo.  a  tons  a  tonsA 

83.  Pfeurh,*  a  root. 
SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

Noni.  &  Acc.  pf\etim  f?f\eurhA  (or  pt\eurhACA) 

Gen.  £f\eirhe  t?f\eurh  ($\\eurh&6A) 

Dat.  -pp^irh  £fieuifiAio  (-pfieurfiACAib) 

Voc.  a  f\\eum  a  frveurh-A  (a  ppeurhACA) 

84.  am:,  a  place. 

SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

Nom.  &  Acc.     aic  Aice,  AiceAnnA  or  AizeAtA 

Gen.  Aice  aic,  AiceAnnA     ,,  aw^a6a 

Dat.  aic  -Aicib,  Aice^nnAio,  AiceACAio 

Voc.  ^  aic        a  Aice,  Aice-ann-A,  AiceACA 

The  above  are  two  examples  of  nouns  with  strong 
nominative  plural  (see  par.  48). 

85.  In  forming  the  genitive,  nouns  are  sometimes 

•Also  spelled  p^eum  in  Munster. 
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,c"U\inne, 

•oi£e,         ,    T>eo£.A 

r5*ne>       »  rseAti^ 

t)|Aeiu|\e,    „  bfU-AtftA 

btAiccet 

LAitCel 

•OAibce      „  x)aX)a6& 

Aijte         „  Aijte 


syncopated,  as  oui-oe-An,  a  company,  gen.  t>uit)tie  (see 
pars.  33,  35) ;  t>ftuit>eAn,  a  palace,  gen.  sing.  Ofiuiotie.* 

86.  Irregular  Genitives  Singular. 

i  mi  i      fcloinne,     . 

cLarm,  a  clan,  children,  makesj      ^  pi.  cLarm^ 

•oeoc,  a  drink, 

fSi^n,  a  knife, 

t>|\iAtAf\,  a  (solemn)  word,  ,, 

X)l&t&£,  buttermilk, 

t-At-ac,  mud,  mire, 

•o-dbAC,  a  vat, 

-Ag-AfO,  a  face, 

87.  Many  nouns  of  this  declension  form  their  nomi- 
native plural  in  Ann  a  or  At  a.  The  final  a  of  these 
terminations  may  be  dropped  in  the  genitive  plural. 

NOM.  SING. 
cuif,  a  cause 
luib,  an  herb 
•oeit,  a  lathe 
SUtAif,  a  contrivance 
beim,  a  stroke 
•ouAif,  a  prize,  reward 
teim,  a  leap  leimeAnnA 

|\eim,  a  course,  a  voyage  f\eimeAnnA 
Aic,  a  place  Aice,  A\zeAnr\Af  A\ceACA 

tu6,  a  mouse  Uica,  UiCAnnA  [ceACA 

fgoit,  a  school  fgoileAnnA  (fjrolCA),  rsoil- 


NOM.  PL. 
cuire-Annjk 
UnbeAnnA 
•oeite-AntiA 
SluAireAnna 
beimeAnnA 
•ouAipeAnnA 


*  Note  the  dative  singular  of  these  nouns,  bui-oin  and  bpvu-oin. 
fAlso  btACAi^e.  JAlso  tAtAi^e. 
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NOM.  PL. 
cfiime^nttA 
pUAmAnna 

tiAipe,  uAtpe^nnA,  UAipeAnncA 
ppAi*oe,ppAix)eAnnA,ppAi'oeACA 
pAipce,  pAipceAnriA 
peipeAnnA 

88.  Nouns  that  take  aca  in  nominative  plural— 


NOM.  SING. 

c6im,  a  step 
piiAim,  a  sound 
m\ip,  an  hour,  time 
ppAi-o,  a  street 
p4»pc,  a  field 
peip,  a  festival 


obAip,  a  work 
6|vaix),  an  oration 
plAc,  a  rod 
licip,  a  letter 
u  o,  an  egg 
pAroip,  a  prayer 

Aicro,  a  disease 
ciurhAip,  an  edgo 
coictnoip,  a  fortnight 


oibpeACA 
Op-AroeACA 

plACA,  plACACA 

ttcpe,  UcpeACA 
tube,  tnoe^CA 
pAi*opeAC\A 

A1C1"0eAC.A,  AlCrOl 

ciurhAipeACA 
coicti'OipeACA,  coicci'Oipl 


cpuAill,  a  sheathe,  a  scabbard  cptiAilleACA 

le*.\c,  a  flag,  a  flat  stone        Igaca,  teACACA,  leAcpACJ 

89.  The  following  take  ce,  te,  or  Ca  in  the  nomina- 
tive plural ;  a*6  may  be  added  in  the  genitive  plural:— 
coilt*,  a  wood;  cuip,  a  pillar,  a  prop;  cip,  a  country 
(pi.  cioptA) ;  ajai-o,  face  (pi.  Atgce);  ppeup,  a  skv? 
ppeuptA. 

90.  Sometimes  when  the  last  vowel  of  the  nomina- 
tive  singular   is  i   preceded  by  a  broad   vowel,    the 


*  Coill  is  also  5th  declension.     See  Heteroclite  nouns,  par.  131, 
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genitive  piural  is  formed  by  dropping  the  i,  as  r-tiil,  an 
eye,  gen.  pi.  rut;  puAim,  a  sound,  gen.  pi.  pul&m,  &c. 

For  a  list  of  nouns  ending  in  a  broad  consonant 
belonging  to  this  declension,  see  Appendix  II. 

THIKD  DECLENSION. 

91.  The  3rd  declension  includes  (1)  personal  nouns 
ending  in  6\\\  (all  masculine),  (2)  derived  nouns  in -acc 
or  act)  (feminine),  (3)  other  nouns  ending  in  con- 
sonants which  are,  as  a  rule,  masculine  or  feminine 
Recording  as  they  end  in  broad  or  slender  consonants. 

92.  The  genitive  singular  is  formed  by  adding  a. 
If  the  last  vowel  of  the  nominative  be  i  preceded  by  a 
broad  vowel,  the  1  is  usually  dropped  in  the  gen.,  as 
coil,  a  will,  gen.  cotA. 

93.  The  nominative  plural  is  usually  the  same  as 
the  genitive  singular ;  but  personal  nouns  ending  in 
6\p  add  i  or  i"6e  to  the  nominative  singular. 

9?.  Most  of  the  derived  nouns  in  acc,  being  abstract 
in  meaning,  do  not  admit  of  a  plural.  TDaUaCc,  a 
curse,  and  a  few  others  have  plurals,  ^uacc,  cold, 
although  an  abstract  noun  in  acc,  is  masculine. 

95.  The  vowels  of  the  nominative  often  undergo  a 
change  in  the  formation  of  the  genitive  singular. 
These   changes   are   just   the    reverse   of   the   vowel 

changes  of  the  1st  and  2nd  declensions  (see  pars.  GO 
and  78. 
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Change  ei,  i  or  10  (short)  in  nom.  into  e^  in  the  genitive 
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>                            11      ,,       Ul 

>>              >> 

"            >> 

ei 

Examples. 

cnAm*  a  bone. 

eA          „ 

SINGULAE. 

PLUEAL. 

Nom.  &  Ace. 

cn^rii 

criArhA 

Gen. 

cr\ArhA 

cn^rh 

Dat. 

cn^rh 

cn^rh^ib 

Voc. 

a  cn^rh 
pion,  wine. 

A  Cn-Atfl-A 

Nom.  &  Ace. 

pion 

pion,A,  pioncA 

Gen. 

pion.4 

pion 

Dat. 

•pion 

pionAio 

Voc. 

a  pion 

A  ponA 

98.  quop,  a  belt,  a  girdle. 

Nom.  &  Ace.         c|\iof  c^e^M 

Gen.  c|Aex\fA  cjuop 

Dat.  cjuop  c^eA^AiV) 

YOC.  A  C|A10f  a  c^eA^A 

99.  peoit,  flesh,  meat. 

Nom.  &  Ace.         peoit  peotA 

Gen.  peotA  peoit    - 

Dat.  peoit  peotAib 

Yoc.  a  f?eoit  a  peoU\ 

*Also  spelled  criAijii  in  nom.  sing-. 
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100.  t>-d*o6if,  a  boatman. 


SINGULAR 

PLUBAL. 

Nom.  &  Ace. 

X)AT)6M(\ 

b<\T)6lf\i  (t>AT)6l|Mt)e) 

Gen. 

X)AT)6l(KA 

t>-AT)6lfl,  b,4*0<5lfli 

Dat. 

t>AT)6M(\ 

ba'oOifiib  (bATDOifU-oib) 

Yoc. 

A  ttxYOOIfl 

a  n^x)6ifii  (a  ft&odffii'Oe) 

101.  -opuim,  raasc,  the  back. 

Nom.  &  Ace.     T)fUJim  *ofomAnriA 


Gen. 

*opom,A 

•OfomAnriA 

Dat. 

•Ofuiim 

•OfiomAnnxMb 

Voc. 

a  *6puim 

a  t>\\omAr\r\A 

102. 

S|\eim, 

masc.,  a  morsel,  g 

Nom.  &  Ace. 

St^eim 

5|\eAmAnnA 

Gen. 

5|\e^tn^ 

5|\e^m-Atin^ 

Dat. 

SHeim 

5|\e-Atn-AnnxMt) 

Voc, 

a  5f\eim 

a  5f\eAtnAnnA 

103.  Some  nouns  of  this  declension,  ending  in  t  or 
n,  form  their  nominative  pi.  by  adding  ua  or  ce  to 
the  nom.  sing.  These  may  add  a*o  to  form  gen.  pi., 
as — 

mditi,*  a  bog,       nom.  pi.     moince 
ZA\n,  a  drove,  ,,  evince 

bUA'dAm,  a  year,        ,,  bliA*6Anc.Af 

*  m6iti  is  also  5th  declension.     See  Heteroclite  Nouns,  par.  131. 
tt)tiAx>nA  after  numerals,  as  occ  mbtuvonA,  eight  years. 
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10$.  Some  nouns  of  this  declension  form  their  nom. 
plural  by  adding  miA  to  the  gen.  singular.  These 
may  drop  the  final  a  in  the  gen.  plural : — 

NOM.  PLUKAL. 
Am,  time  AniAnncA  or  aw  An  ha 

V\wt,  a  stream  fuocA         ,,  rpotAntiA 


ofunm,  m.,  a 

back 

•onomAnnA 

5 ue,  a  voice 

gotA 

•> 

gotAnnA 

5f\eim,  m.,  a  morsel 

gneAmAntiA 

cic,  or  ciot, 

a 

CeAUA 

»> 

ceACAnnA 

shower 

cte^p,  a  trick 

cteAjw 

>> 

cleAjwnnA 

^n Am,  a  soul 

AtiniA 

j> 

An  m  Ann  a 

•oac,  a  colour 

*OACA 

>> 

"OAtAnnA 

Ainm,  a  name 

ai  11  nine, 

AinmneACA,  Ann 

niAfom,  a  defeat 

niAdniA, 

mAX)mc\nnA 

105.  Other  Nominatives  PluraL 

Sniorh,  a  deed,  an  act  makes  jniorhAfvtA* 
connf  a*6,  a  compact, 


covenant  ,, 

CAint,  a  tax  ,, 

btiACAitt,  a  boy  „ 

ctiAifiAin,  a  son-in-law     ,, 
leAt)A"6,l  f.,  a  bed  ,, 

chit),  a  share,  a  portion  „ 

For  a  list  of  nouns  belonging  to  this  declension,  see 
Appendix  III. 

*  Eeallv  pi.  of  5titoiri|iA-6.        f  cAm  is  also  5th  declension, 
i  Also  spelled  WAbanb. 


connAfiCA 

CAnACA 

bUACAllti 

CLlAtilllACA 

teAbtA,  le^pcAC-c\,teApc4 

CODCA,  CCOAHA 
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THE  FOURTH  DECLENSION. 

106.  The  4th  declension  includes  (1)  personal  nouns 
in  -Aipe,  xM-oe,  w*6e,  -aije  (sometimes  spelled  A\t>,  ui-6, 
ai£),  which  are  all  masculine;  (2)  diminutives  in  in 
(said  to  be  all  masculine) ;  (3)  abstract  derivatives 
formed  from  the  gen.  sing,  feminine  of  adjectives  (all 
feminine),  as  51  te,  brightness,  from  seal ;  peile, 
generosity,  from  pal;  Ailne,  beauty,  from  Aluinn, &c; 
(4)  all  nouns  ending  in  vowels,  and  which  do  not 
belong  to  the  5th  declension.  To  assist  the  student  a 
list  of  the  most  important  nouns  of  the  5th  declension 
is  given  in  the  Appendix  IV. 

107.  This  declension  differs  from  all  others  in 
having  all  the  cases  of  the  singular  exactly  alike. 

108.  The  nominative  plural  is  usually  formed  by 
adding  !,  roe  or  a*6a. 

109.  The  genitive  plural  is  like  the  nom.  pi.,  hut 
e&t>  is  frequently  added  in  other  grammars.  Thera 
is  no  necessity  whatever  for  this,  because  both  casea 
are  pronounced  alike. 

110.  Nouns  of  more  than  one  syllable  ending  in  a 
form  their  nom.  plural  in  Ai-oe,  or  a\,  as  indLa,  a  bag, 
pi.  m^tAi-Oe,  or  maLAi ;  coca,  a  coat,  pi.  cocaine* 
or  coc-ai. 
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111. 

CAltf 

SINGULAE. 

Nom.  &  Ace. 

CAitin 

Gen. 

cxMtin 

Dat. 

cdiUn 

Voc. 

a  6Aitin 

112. 


CAitin,  masc.,  a  girl. 

PLURAL. 

cAilini  or    (cAitini-oe) 

CAilini  (c.Aitin)   ,,     (cAiUni'be) 

CAitinib  ,,    (c<Ailinit)it>) 

-a  CAitini  ,,  (a  CAitim-Oej 

otje-AjAtiA  a  lord. 
SINGULAE.  PLURAL. 

ci5e^|\n^i  (--t\ro  e) 

a  ti5e^fvn^i(-AiTje) 

113.  The  following  nouns  take  ce  immediately  after 
the  last  consonant  to  form  the  nominative  plural: — 
OAile,  a  town  plural  b^itce  or  bAilce^CA 

ptoinne,  a  surname  , 

muiite,  a  mule  , 

mile,  a  thousand,  a  mile      ,, 
leitie,  a  shirt  ,, 

ceme,t  a  fire  , 

cuinne,  a  corner  ,, 


Nom.  &  Ace. 

Clge-AfUI-A 

Gen. 

cije^nA 

Dat. 

ci^eApriA 

Voc. 

a  t\~geA\mA 

ftoinnce 

muillce 

milce* 

temce,  t6mce.ACA 

ceince,  ceince^cA 

cuinnce  cuinni 


115.  The  following  nouns  add  te  in  nominative 
plural,  viz.,  all  nouns  ending  in  *6e  or  £e — e.g.  cnoroe, 
a  heart,  pi.  cf\oit)te ;  also  odoi,  a  way,  a  method  ;  •o-aoi, 
a  fool ;  fAoi,  a  wise  man  ;  t)fw\oi,  a  druid  ;  *oLaoi,  a  curl. 

*  mile,  a  thousand,  or  a  mile,  is  invariable  after  a  numeral, 
fceine  is  also  5th.     3ee  Hetcroelite  nouns,  par.  131. 
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£nO,  a  work  (pi.  ^not-d),*  nit),  or  ni,  a  thing  (pi. 
neite) ;  T>tnne,  a  person,  makes  -o^oine  in  nom.  pi. 

tnti^e,  an  ounce,      „      tnnse^CA         „ 
e-A-pn^,  a  rib,  „      eA\r\A&&  „ 

115.  A  few  proper  nouns,  although  not  ending  in  a 
vowel  or  in,  belong  to  this  declension,  and  do  not 
change  their  form  in  any  of  their  cases,  viz.: — ■ 
piT)jvAi5,  Patrick;  ^o^foiT),  Gerald;  tTluifur-,  Maurice; 
C-At-Aoip,  Cahir. 

The  word  tucc,  a  people,  does  not  change  in  gen. 

THE  FIFTH  DECLENSION. 

116.  Most  of  the  nouns  belonging  to  this  declension 
end  in  a  vowel,  and  are,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
feminine. 

117.  The  genitive  singular  is  formed  by  adding  a 
broad  consonant. 

This  consonant  varies  in   different  nouns,  but  is 
usually  n,  nn,  sometimes  *o,  -6,  or  c.     When  the  nomi- 
native singular  ends  in  a  consonant,  a  or  qa  comes 
^between  that  consonant  and  the  consonant  added. 

118.  The  dative  singular  is  formed  by  attenuating 
the  genitive.  In  the  case  of  those  nouns  which  form 
the  genitive  by  adding  c,  the  dative  singular  is  usually 
like  the  nominative. 

*5n6tAix>e  is  spoken  in  Kerry. 
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119.  The  nominative  plural,  as  a  general  rule,  is 
formed  by  adding  a  to  the  genitive  singular.  A  few 
form  their  nominative  plural  by  adding  e  to  the 
gen.  sing.  This  is  accompanied  with  syncope,  as  in 
cAijvoe,  friends;  nAiriroe,  enemies;  gAione,  smiths; 
and  Aitine,  rivers,  which  are  the  plurals  of  ca^a,  n^rhA, 
5ada,  and  At),  or  ada. 

Some  others  form  the  nominative  plural  by  attenu- 
ating the  genitive  singular,  as  in  LACAin,  ducks;  coin, 
hounds;  pcro,  twenty;  cAoipiS,  sheep;  corhunr-Ain, 
neighbours. 

The  genitive  plural  is  exactly  like  the  genitive  sin* 
gular. 


Examples. 

SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

120,  peApfA,  fern.,  a  person. 

Nom.  &  Ace.        peAfifA  peApp AnA 

Gen.  pe.Ajip.An  peAppAn 

Dat.  peApfAin  peAppAnAiD 

Voc.  a  i^eAff a  a  ibeApr-AnA 


121. 

ca^a,  fern., 

a  friend. 

Nom.  &  Ace. 

CAflA 

CAljYOe 

Gen. 

CAfAT) 

CA^AT) 

Dat. 

CAf\A1T) 

CAIfVOlO 

Voc. 

A  6aj\a 

a  CAip*oe 

3F 

SINGULAE.  FLUliAL, 

122.  5  a  da,  masc,  a  smith. 
Nom.  &  Ace.  sada                   gAione 

Gen.  SADAnn                 £A&Ann 

Dat.  S'AOAinn                gAiftniO 

Voc.  .a  jada                 -a  £Aione 

123.  Iaca,  fern.,  a  duck. 
Nom.  &  Ace.  Iaca                   LACAin 

Gen.  tACAn                   tACAn 

Dat.  tACAia                 tACAn  ai  5 

VOC,  A  tACA                        A  tACAtlA 

124.  cuifle,  fern.,  a  vein. 

Nom.  &  Ace.  cuifte                 cuipleAm.* 

Gen.  cuifteAtin           cuifleAim 

Dat.  "ciitftitin             c«ifleAnnAit> 

Voc.  a  cuifle              a  cuifleArmA 

125.  caojva,  fern.,  a  sheep. 
Nom.  &  Ace.  cAOfiA             CAoifug 

Gen.  cAOfiAC            CAOfiAC 

Dat.  CAOf\A1$               CAOJACA1D,  CAOfVACAlft 

VOO.  A  CAOflA               A  CAO|\CA  Or  A  CAOfVACA 

126.  cAtAoifv,  fern.,  a  chair. 

Nom.  &  Ace.  CAtAoip             cAtAoipeACA 

Gen.  CAtAoipeAC       CAtAoijieAC 

Dat.  CAtAOIJA                   CAtA01j\eACAlt) 

VOC.  A  CAfcAOIft              A  CAtAOIfieACA 
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SINGULAR  {no  Plural). 

127.         Nom.  &  Ace.  £tfe  (Ireland) 

Gen.  6ijieAnn 

Dat.  £if\mn 

Voc.  a  6ipe 

128. 


129. 


Nom.  &  Ace. 

CeAtti,Aif\  (Tara) 

Gen. 

UeAifijvAC 

Dat. 

Ue-ArhjvAig  or  UeAtfiAift 

Voc. 

-A  CeAttlAtfl 

Nom.  &  Ace. 

Alb  a  (Scotland) 

Gen. 

Alb-An 

Dat. 

AtbAin 

Yoc. 

-a  AXJbA 

130.  The  following  nouns  are  used  only  in  the 
plural,  referring  originally  rather  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  place  than  to  the  place  itself  : — 


S-ACfA 

riA,  England. 

Nom.  &  Ace. 

S^cp  ax\a  or  SACf Am 

Gen. 

SACfAr\ 

Dat. 

SAcr-AtiAio 

t-Ai&in, 

ConriAiuA, 

tltA1-6, 

Leinster.         Connaught. 

Ulster 

Nom.  &  Ace.     IA15111 

ContiACUA 

tllAi-O 

Gen.          "LAige-An 

ConnACc 

"UUvo 

Dat.           tAigmti 

ContiACcAib 

tltUAlb 

A  large  list  of  the  commonly  used  nouns,  which 
belong  to  this  declension,  are  given  in  Appendix  IV. 
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Heteroclite  Nouns. 

131.  Heteroclite  nouns  are  those  which  belong  to 
more  than  one  declension.  The  following  are  the 
chief  nouns  of  this  class,  We  give  only  the  genitive 
case  in  the  singular,  as  the  other  cases  present  no 
difficulty.  The  irregular  nominative  plurals  only  are 
given  : — 

NOUN.        DECLENSIONS.     GEN.  SING.       NOM.  PL. 

bitmap,  a  word        1  &  2Jt>*l1ACA1fl 

(o^eitpe 

1  &  ifa** 

(rseite 

4  &  5  fc6lne 


fgi^t,  a  shield 
ceine,  a  fire 
beacA,  life 
ftige,  a  way 

coill,  a  wood 
mom,  a  bog 


1 


cemce 


cemeAD 


4  &  5  Ktl5e 
(rlijeAt) 

2  &  5J'C0lUe 

(_coille*vo 

3  &  ^m6nA 


I 


ftijte 


coiLlce 


moince 


m  onxvo 


CAtAtfi,  m.,  land        1  &  5\~^1rh>  m- 

(CAtthAti,  f. 

eo|\n^,  barley  -i  &  5\eorn^ 

(eotinAti 

.  -i         i   a    ~(l>neitirh  fbneiceAftiAiTi 

o^eice^-n,  a  judge     1  &  5]    '  i   ' 
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NOUN.         DECLENSIONS.     GEN.  SING. 

NOM.  PL. 

■peiceArii,  a  debtor 

i  &  5\*e'6'™ 

(peiceAtfiAn 

fpeice-AitiAin 
(peiCeAtfmA 

ffion,  f.,  a  nose 

2&3|rp<5ine 
[ffionA 

cuaC,  a  cuckoo 

1  ft.  g  (cuaic,  m. 
(cuAice,  f. 

CUA1C 
CUACA 

cc-rhpA,  a  coffer, 
coffin 

4  &  5  \cm*A  ■ 

[corhpAti 

corhpAtiA 

CAin,  a  tax 

3  &  5 (cAnA 
(cAr.AC 

/■copoine 

CAflA 
CA11ACA 

cojAoin,  a  crown 

2  &  5-jC0f\6tiAc 
*  c|\6iu\c 

CO  poll  AC  A 

All  abstract  nouns  ending  in  eap  or  Af  may  belong 
either  to  the  1st  or  3rd  declension ;  as,  AdbneAf ,  plea- 
sure, gen.  Aoiotuf  or  AOioneAfA.  Being  abstract 
nouns  they  are  seldom  used  in  the  plural. 


Irregular  Nouns. 

SINGULAR  PLUKAL. 

132.  ceAC,  masc,  a  house. 

Nom.  &  Ace.  teat,  cig  tigte 

Gen.         o£e*  cijce(At)),  ceAC 

Dat.         ceAC,  C15  a£tio 

Voc.         a  te*\6,  £15       a  tigte 


*  It  has  also  the  forms  coije  in  gen.  and  coi£  in  dative. 


E5S 
SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

ftix\ti,  masc,  a  mountain. 
Nom.  &  Ace.  flMb  fl^ibce 

Gen.        ft6itte  r-Leioce 

Dat.         fteitt,  ftiAb     ftSiucib 
Voc.        s  fU^b  a  ftSittce 

AfcAiji,  masc,  a  father. 
Nom.  &  Ace,  AtA\p  Aitpe     or  Aitp eac.d 

Gen.        AtA\\  xMt^e^c  ,,  Aitfie-ac-A 

Dat.         -ac<m|\  Aitpe.ac.Aib 

Yoc.        a  AtA\\\.  a  -Aitfie  or  a  AitpeACA 

"oeipbfiiip,  f,,  a  sister  (by  blood). 

Nom.  &  Ace.  *oei|\t)fiu|\  *oei  pbf  ilipAC.A 

Gen.        "oeipbpeAtAp        *oeipbfivip,AC.A 
Dat.         *oeipbfi.Aip  T>eipbpupAC.Aib 

In  these  words  the  bf  is  pronounced  like  p. 

The  words  rn.AU.Aip,  a  mother;  bftACAift,  a  brother 
(in  religion)  ;  and  -oe-ApbpACAip,  a  brother  (by  blood), 
are  declined  like  aza\\i.  The  genitive  of  pup,  a  sister 
(in  religion),  is  feAt.Ap  (or  pupa). 

SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

pi,  masc,  a  king. 
Nom.  &  Ace    pi  PS^e,  poj.A,  p"o§cA 

Gen.         pio§  t*!5te.   piog 

Dat.         pig  "pis^ti 

Voc.  a  pi  -a  pi^te- 
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SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

be  ah,  fern.,  a  woman. 
Nom.  &  Ace.  be.AH  mn«i 


Gen. 

tnnA 

bAti 

Dat. 

trmAOi 

mnAib 

Voc. 

a  ne-Ati 

a  mv\A 

bo,  fern.,  a  cow. 
Nom.  &  Ace.  bo  bA 

Gen.        b6  b6 

Dat.         btnn  buAib 

Voc.  a  b<5  a  bA 

T)ia,  masc,  God. 
Nom.  &  Ace.  T)ia  X)ee,  T)eit;e 

Gen.         T)e  T)ia,  'OeiteA'O 

Dat.  X)\a  T)eitib 

Voc.  A*Oe,  aT)ia  ^t)ee 

La,  masc,  a  day. 

SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

Nom.  &  Ace.  La  LAete,  LAeteAnuA* 

Gen.         LAe  LAeteAt),  LAeteAticA,  La 

Dat.  to,  La  LAetib,  LAeceAncAib 

Voc.         aU  a  Ldete,  a  LAeteAticA 

cfie,  fern.,  soil,  earth. 
Nom.  &  Ace.  cj\e  Cf\eit)eAtiA 

Gen.         cf\iA"6,  c|\ei"6eA"6  c^uat) 
Dat.  cpeit),  c^e  cpemeAiuMb 

Voc.         a  cfie  a  cf\ei*6eAtiA 

*  Ia  is  generally  used  after  numerals. 
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SINGULAR.  PLURAL, 

mi,  fern.,  a  month, 
Nom.  &  Ace.  mi  miOTwt 

Gen.         miofM  miop 

Dat.         mif,  mi  miorAitt 

ceo,  masc,  a  fog. 
Nom.  &  Ace.  ce6  ceo*OAr>A,  ceocd 

Gen.         cmC,  ceoig  ce6 

Dat.         ce6  ceOcAitt 

5-a,  masc.,  a  spear,  javelin,  sunbeam. 
Nom.  &  Ace.  gA  £Aete,  5A01,  sAOite 

Gen.         5A,  ^Ae,   jaoi      5AOite(A*o),  s&t 
Dat.         5A  5^etit>,  gAOitift 

6  or  ua,  masc,  a  grandson. 
Nom.  &  Ace.  6,      ua  ui 

Gen.         i,      ui  ua 

Dat.         6,      ua  10.  uib 

Voc.         Am  aw 

56,  masc,  a  goose 
Nom.  &  Ace  56    or  ^eA-o  ge^nn^,  geA^A,  seroe 

Gen.        56     „  561*0,  geoi*  56-Ann-A,  5^\"6 
Dat.         56     ,,  564*6  seAtinAib,  56A6A10 

Voc  a  56,,  a  56a*6         At-eAtinA  a  s^a-oa 

PP15,  fem.,  a  fleshworm. 
Nom.  &  Ace  ^15  pjug-oeACA 

Gen.        vm5*oe  ^i^*oeAc(A) 

Dat.         Fiugit)  ITfii^'oeACAib 

t  mi  after  numerals  as  occ  mi,  8  months:   mionna   is  spoken  ii» 
I£erry  a9  plural  of  mi. 
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CHAPTER    ITT. 

The  Adjective. 

I.  DECLENSION  OF  ADJECTIVES. 

133.  In  Irish  the  adjective  agrees  with  the  noun 
which  it  qualifies  in  gender,  number,  and  case. 

There  are  four  declensions  of  adjectives.  Adjec- 
tives are  declined  very  much  like  nouns;  the  great 
difference  is  that  they  never*  take  the  termination 
10  in  the  dative  plural  (though  formerly  they  did). 
The  dative  plural  is  invariably  like  the  nominative 
plural. 

Adjectives,  in  forming  their  genitive  singular,  under- 
go the  same  vowel-changes  as  nouns,  as — 

50j\m,  blue,  gen.  masc.  gtujAm 
geAl,  bright,         „         51 1,  &c. 

FIRST  DECLENSION. 

13$.  All  adjectives  ending  in  a  broad  consonant, 

as  mop,  b£n,  ponn,  &c,  belong  to  the  1st  declension. 

135.  When  an  adjective  of  the  1st  declension 
agrees  with  a  masculine  noun,  it  is  declined  like  a 
noun  of  the  1st  declension  (see  m&o\\,  &c,  pars.  55, 
57),  except  that  the  nom.,  ace,  dat.,  and  voc.  plural 
are  always  alike,  and  are  formed  by  adding  a  to  ihs 
nominative  singular. 


*When  used  as  nouns  they  take  the  termination. 
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136.  When  an  adjective  of  the  1st  declension  agrees 
frith  a  feminine  noun,  it  is  declined  like  a  noun  of  the 
2nd  declension  (see  cop,  par.  67,  &c.),  but  it  neve; 
takes  ib  in  the  dative  plural. 

Adjectives  ending  in  &6  form  their  plural  by  adding 
%,  both  for  masculine  and  feminine. 


Examples. 

137. 

m6\\, 

big. 

BINGULAE. 

PLUEAL. 

Maso. 

Fern. 

Masc.  &  Fern. 

Norn,  &  Ace. 

mOp 

m6f\ 

mop** 

Gen. 

moip 

moipe 

mop 

Dat. 

mop 

mOip 

\ao\\A 

Voc. 

m6ip 

mop 

mOju* 

138. 

ge^t,  1 

bright. 

Nom,  &  Ace. 

5^ 

Seal 

5&aLa 

Gen. 

5it 

Site 

gedl 

Dat. 

ge-Al 

git 

ge^La 

Voc. 

5^ 

ge-Al 

^e^lA 

139. 

•oipeAc,  stn 

light,  direct. 

Nom.  &  Ace. 

•oipeAC 

•oipe-ac 

•oipe-ACA 

Gen. 

■ot^S 

■oipije 

■oipeAC 

Dat. 

•oipe^e 

■oipig 

•oipe^c^ 

Voc, 

•01|M$ 

•oifieAC 

"oipeAc^ 

140.     The  following  list  of  adjectives  gives  examples 
d  the  vowel-changes  mentioned  above.     The  genitive 
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masculine  is  given;  the  genitive  feminine  is  formed 
by  adding  e: — 


NOM. 

GEN. 

NOM. 

GEN. 

torn 

Unm 

bare 

r*exi|\b 

r*eirvb 

bitter 

50pm 

5iiif\m 

blue 

featis 

rems 

slender 

bo  fib 

btufib 

rough 

geup 

5eip 

sharp 

crvom 

crviiim 

bent 

•oipe^c 

•olpij 

straight 

•oonn 

•otnnn 

brown 

uxM5ne.dC 

11^15111 

5     lonely 

bog 

buig 

soft 

Altxan-AC 

ALb^n 

A15  Scotch 

bocc 

b01CC 

poor 

ponn 

pnn 

fair 

qiom 

cfvium 

heavy 

p&l 

■peit 

generous 

me^ji 

imp 

active 

-ptmc 

pti6 

wet 

ceAfic 

cipc  (ceifvc) 

be^5 

t»5 

small 

right 

cjAion 

cpin 

withered 

DO-Af 

•oeip 

pretty 

ce^nn 

cemn 

stern 

-oe^ns 

■oeifvs 

red 

141.  There  are  five  or  six  adjectives  of  the  first  de- 
clension which  are  syncopated  in  the  genitive  singular 
feminine  and  in  the  plural : — 

NOMINATIVE.                         GEN.  SING.  PLUEAL. 

Masc.           Fern.  Both  Genders. 

u^fAt,  noble                 uap<mI      triple  u-dir-le 

■oite^f,  beloved,  dear  •oitif        -oilpe  *oilpe 

fe-Arh^|A,  fat                    f\e.Am,dirv  peirhfie  \\eAth\\A 

ipoL,  low                      ipil           ir-le  ifle 


5e^f|A,  short 


5ipn*        510^4  (irreg.)  se^jvA 


*  5eA11t1A  l5  sometimes  used  in  the  spoken  language. 
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136.  When  an  adjective  of  the  1st  declension  agrees 
with  a  feminine  noun,  it  is  declined  like  a  noun  of  the 
2nd  declension  (see  cor*,  par.  67,  &c),  but  it  never 
takes  io  in  the  dative  plural. 

Adjectives  ending  in  a6  form  their  plural  by  adding 
a,  both  for  masculine  and  feminine. 


Examples. 

137. 

mOp, 

big. 

SINGULAR. 

PLURAL. 

Maso. 

Fern. 

Masc.  &  Fem. 

Nom.  &  Ace. 

m6|A 

inOp 

niOjAA 

Gen. 

mCitt 

mOipe 

mOp 

Dat. 

tn6|t 

moi|A 

mtfjta 

Voc. 

mOi|\ 

m6|\ 

mOpa 

138. 

Seat, 

bright. 

Nom,  &  Ace. 

SeM, 

Seal 

Seata 

Gen. 

5il 

Site 

Seat 

Dat. 

Seat 

sit 

Seata 

Voc. 

5* 

Seat 

geata 

139. 

•oifeac,  strs 

light,  direct. 

Nom.  &  Ace. 

•oipeac 

•oipeac 

•oifieaca 

Gen. 

■oi^S 

■oifige 

•oi^eac 

Dat. 

T)~\\\eA& 

■oipig 

•oi^eaca 

Voc. 

•o»n>$ 

■oTjieac 

•oipeaca 

140.     The  following  list  of  adjectives  gives  examples 
of  the  vowel-change3  mentioned  above.     The  genitive 
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masculine  is  given;  the  genitive  feminine  is  formed 
by  adding  e: — 


NQM.  - 

gen;  " 

NOM. 

GEE. 

lom 

Urnn 

bare 

fe.Apb 

feipb 

bitter 

50pm 

511 1pm 

blue 

fe^r.s 

reins 

slender 

bOflb 

buipb 

rough 

geup 

S*W 

sharp 

cpom 

cpuim 

bent 

•oipeAC 

-oipig 

straight 

*oonn 

•otunn 

brown 

UAi5ne.dC 

11^151115      lonely 

bog 

buig 

soft 

AUmuac 

Atb-AtiAij  Scotch 

bocc 

.  boicc 

poor 

■pionn 

pnn 

fair 

cpom 

cpuim 

heavy 

pAl 

f?eil 

generous 

tne^f 

rmp 

active 

pliuc 

flic 

wet 

ce^pc 

cipc  (ce 

ipe) 

beAg 

toifi 

small 

right 

cpion 

cpin 

withered 

t>eAf 

x>eif 

pretty 

ce^nn 

ceinn 

stern 

■oe^ps 

•oeips 

red 

1  141.  There  are  five  or  six  adjectives  of  the  first  de- 
clension which  are  syncopated  in  the  genitive  singular 
feminine  and  in  the  plural : — 

NOMINATIVE.                         GEN.  SING.  PLUEAL. 

Masc.           Fein.  Both  Genders. 

uajmL,  noble                 uAfAii.     UAiple  triple 

-oite^f,  beloved,  dear  *oflip        "oitfe  *oilpe 

f\eArhAp,  fat                    peAtfiAip  peirhpe  peAtfipA 

if  lot,  low                       ifil           ipte  ifte 


ge^fp,  snort 


$ipp*        sioppA  (irreg.)  ge^pA 


5eA|i|iA  is  sometimes  used  in  the  SDoken  language. 
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SECOND  DECLENSION. 
142.  Ail  adjectives  ending  in  a  slender  consonant, 
except  those  in  ArfiAit,  belong  to  the  second  declen- 
sion. 

In  the  singular  all  the  cases,  both  masculine  ana 
feminine,  are  alike,  except  the  genitive  feminine  which 
is  formed  by  adding  e. 

In  the  plural  both  genders  are  alike.  "All  the  cases, 
with  the  exception  of  the  genitive,  are  alike,  and  are 
formed  by  adding  e  to  the  nominative  singular. 

The  genitive  plural  is  the  same  as  the  nominative 
singular. 

Example. 


143. 

m<\ic, 

good. 

SINGULABi 

PLUEA.L. 

Masculine. 

Feminine. 

Both  Genders 

Nom.  &  Ace. 

niAit 

TTlAlt 

mAite 

Gen. 

triAit 

mxMte 

1DA1C 

Dat. 

n\A\t 

rriAic 

m.4ice 

Voc. 

nu\it 

mxMU 

mAite 

144.  Notice  the  following  examples   of  syncope  in 
the  genitive  feminine  and  in  the  plural: — 

AOit)inn,  gen.  sing.  fern,  and  pi.  ^oibne,  pleasant 
AUnnn,  ,,  ,,  Ailne  (ai tie),  beautiful 

rrutvp,  ,,  ,,  rrntfe,  sweet 

145.  The  following  adjectives  are  irregular: — 

coif\,  gen.  sing.  fern,  and  plural  cojia,  right,  just 
T>e^c^n,  ,,  ,,  *oe.ACfiA,  difficult 

foc^i|\5  ,,  ,,  r-oct^,  easy 
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THE  THIRD  DECLENSION. 

i46.  The  third  declension  includes  all  those  adjec- 
tives which  end  in  ^rn^it.  This  termination  has  the 
same  signification  as  the  English  affix  like  in  warlike, 
or  ly  in  manly,  princely,  &c. 

In  both  numbers  the  two  genders  are  alike.  All 
the  cases  in  the  singular  are  the  same,  except  the 
genitive,  which  is  formed  by  adding  a.  This  is  always 
accompanied  by  syncope.  All  the  cases  of  the  plural 
(except  the  genitive)  are  the  same  as  the  gen.  sing. 
There  are  no  exceptions  or  irregularities  in  this 
declension. 

Example. 


14<7. 

pe^fi^rhxMi,  manly 

SINGULAB. 

PLUKAL. 

Both  Genders. 

Both  Genders. 

Nom.  &  Ace. 

■pe^|\Arh^il 

"pe^jiArhL-A 

Gen. 

■pe<Af\,ArhL,A 

■pe.AivAtii.Ail 

Dat. 

-peAjiAtfiAit 

pe-AjvAtiiLA 

Voc. 

■pe^jtAtti.AiL 

1?eA\\&mlA 

FOURTH  DECLENSION. 
438.  All  adjectives  ending  in  a  vowel  belong  to  the 
fourth  declension,  as  patm,  long;  6]\\)a,  golden.    They 
have  no  inflexions  whatever,   all  the  cases,  singular 
and  plural,  being  exactly  alike. 
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There  are  two  exceptions — viz.,  ce,  hot,  warm;  and 
beo,  alive.  Ue  (often  spelled  ceic),  becomes  ceo  in 
the  genitive  singular  feminine,  and  also  in  the  plural 
of  both  genders. 

t)eo,  alive,  becomes  beo-o-A  in  the  plural.  In  the 
singular  it  is  quite  regular,  except  after  the  word  *0\&; 
its  genitive  is  then  W,  as  ITUc  *Oe  bi,  the  Son  of  the 
living  God. 

Rules  for  the  Aspiration  of  the  Adjectives. 

These  rules  really  belong  to  Syntax,  but  for  the  convenience  of  the 
Student  we  give  them  here. 

159.  (a)  An  adjective  beginning  with  an  aspirabie 
consonant  is  aspirated  in  the  nominative  and  accusative 
feminine  singular,  in  the  genitive  masculine  singular, 
and  in  the  dative  and  vocative  singular  of  both 
genders. 

(b)  The  adjective  is  also  aspirated  in  the  nominative 
and  accusative  plural  when  the  noun  ends  in  a  slender 
consonant. 

Exceptions  to  the  Rules  for  Aspiration. 

150.  (a)  An  adjective  beginning  with  -o  or  t:  is  usually  not 
aspirated  when  the  noun  ends  in  -o,  n,  r,  t,  or  p  (dentals). 

(&)  c  and  3  are  usually  not  aspirated  when  the  preceding  word 
ends  in  c,  5,  or  tv-^, 

(c)  p  and  b  are  usually  not  aspirated  when  the  preceding  word 
ends  in  p,  b,  or  m. 
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These  exceptions  apply  to  most  rules  for  the  aspiration  of  nouns 
as  well  as  adjectives. 

(d)  The  genitive  of  nouns  of  the  3rd  and  5th  declensions  ought 
not  to  have  the  initial  of  the  adjective  following  them  aspirated. 
Usage,  however,  differs  somewhat  on  this  point. 

(e)  In  the  spoken  language  of  Connaught  the  adjective  is  not 
aspirated  in  the  dative  singular  masculine. 

Rales  for  Eclipsing  the  Adjective. 

151.  (a)  The  adjective  is  usually  eclipsed  in  the 
genitive  plural,  even  though  the  article  is  not  used 
before  the  noun;  and  if  the  adjective  begins  with  a 
vowel  n  is  prefixed. 

(b)  The  initial  of  an  adjective  following  a  noun  in 
the  dative  sing,  should,  as  a  rule,  be  aspirated;  but 
whenever  the  noun  is  eclipsed  after  the  article  the 
adjective  is  often  eclipsed  also;  aspiration  in  this 
case  is  just  as  correct  as  eclipsis,  and  is  more  usual. 

Examples 

152.  Noun,  Adjective  and  Article  declined  in  com- 
bination. 

SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

ati  peA|\  mor\,  the  big  man. 
Nom.  &  Ace.  An  treAtA  mor\  na  pp  moru 

Gen.       An  -pij\  rhOirt  r\A  tijreAfi  mOr\ 

Dat.        ieif  -An  t)T:eAf\  rh6f\    teif  via  t:e,ATU\ib  mOpA 
Yoc.  a  fif\  mom  a  feA\\A  rr\6\\A 
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An  tfeAtn|\65  gtAf  beA^,  the  green  little  shamrock. 

Nom.  &  Ace.  An  cf  eAmrios  glAr*  nA  Te&™fi6'SA  B^Af  a 
be>A5  beAjjA 

Gen.       tixx  f e^m|\oi5e  gtxMf e  nA  reAtririos   rigt^f 

bige  mbeAg 

Dat.        6'n  cr-eAtnrv6i5  glAir  6  nA  f  eAmrvogAib  f 

big  gtAfA  beA^A 

Voc.        a     feAm|\65     gtAf  a  feAmrvosA  gtAfA 
t)e^5  beA§A 

An  cr-eAn-beAn  bocc,  the  poor  old  woman. 

Nom.  &  Ace.  An    cr-eAn-beAn  nA  \ eAn-rhnA  boccA 
bocc 

Gen.       nA     reAn-rhnA  ha  peAn-bAn  mboCc 

boicce 

Dat.        -oo'n        cfeAn-  *oo      nA     r-eAn-rhnAib 

rtinAOi  boicc  bocuA 

Voc.        a    f  eAn  -  beAn  a  f eAn-rhnA  bocuA 
bocc 

N.B. — When  an  adjective  precedes  its  noun  it  is 
invariable. 

Comparison  of  Adjectives. 

153.  In  Irish  there  are  two  comparisons — (1)  the 
comparison  of  equality,  (2)  the  comparison  of 
superiority. 

15$.  The  comparison  of  equality  is  formed  by 
placing  com  (or  co),  "as"  or  "so,"  before  the  adjec- 
tive, and  te,  "as,"  after  it.  (This  te  becomes  teif 
before  the  article,  and  then  causes  eclipsis  if  the  noun 
be  singular.) 
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If  a  verb  occurs  in  the  second  portion  of  the  sen- 
tence, Agiif  (not  te)  must  foe  used  for  the  second  "as" 

in  English.  ZA  SeAgAn  corn  mofi  te  Seum^f ,  John  is 
as  big  as  James.  Tli  fuit  f  e  corn  t^iTurv  teif  An  t)f  edf, 
he  is  not  as  strong  as  the  man.  Hi  f?  nit  fe  corn  m^ic 
Aguf  (v\f)  tM  fe,  he  is  not  as  good  as  he  was. 

155.  The  comparison  of  superiority  has  three  de- 
grees— the  positive,  the  comparative,  and  the  super- 
lative. The  positive  is  the  simple  form  of  the  adjec- 
tive, as  tk\n,  ge-At.  The  comparative  and  superlative 
have  exactly  the  same  form  as  the  genitive  singular 
feminine  of  the  adjective,  as  bime,  giie. 

156.  The  comparative  degree  is  always  preceded  by 
some  part  of  the  verb  if ,  expressed  or  understood,  and 
in  almost  every  case  is  followed  by  the  word  via  (or 
ion^),  "than." 

1f  gite  An  5fix\n  ha  An  ge^t^c, 
The  sun  is  brighter  than  the  moon. 

An  -pe^rvrv  cupa  x\a  *oo  -oe^rvbp^tAin  ? 
Are  you  better  than  your  brother  ? 

157.  In  a  comparative  sentence  the  verb  va  (or  any 
other  verb)  may  be  used,  but  even  then  the  verb  if 
must  be  used. 

Whenever  tza  (or  any  other  verb)  is  used  in  a  com- 
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parative  sentence,  the  comparative  must  be  preceded 

by  the  word  niof  (i.e.,  ni  or  mx),  a  thing,  and  the  verb 
if)  as — 

Ca  An  £fiAn  niof  511c  n^  An  JeAt^c, 

The  sun  is  brighter  than  the  moon. 

An  bpnt  cu  niof  peAfn  nA  -oo  t)ev\pbj\AtAif '? 
Are  you  better  than  your  brother  ? 

158.  As  stated  in  previous  paragraph  nior=ni  +  if. 

If  the  time  of  the  comparison  be  past  ni  oa  is  used 
instead  of  nior.  In  conditional  comparisons  ni  oa-0 
is  employed. 

t)A  "ooic  Liom  50  fiAiti)  tin  a  ni  b'-AOifvoe  n<\  tllAifo. 
I  thought  that  fin  a  was  taller  than  TTlAine. 

159.  Every  superlative  sentence  in  Irish  is  a  relative 
sentence.  Thus  instead  of  saying  "the  best  man" 
we  say  "the  man  (who)  is  best";  for  "the  tallest 
man,"  we  say  "the  man  (who)  is  tallest."  The  word 
"  who "  in  this  case  is  never  translated,  for  the 
obvious  reason  that  there  is  really  no  simple  relative 
pronoun  in  Irish. 

160-  If  the  sentence  happens  to  be  in  the  past  or 
future  "  the  best  man  ,!  will  have  to  be  translated  as 
"the  man  (who)  was  best"  or  "the  man  (who)  will 
be  best."  In  such  cases  if  or  Af  can  never  be  used. 
t)A  or  bu-6  must  be  used  in  the  past  tense. 
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If  the  first  portion  of  the  sentence  contains  a  verb 
in  the  conditional  mood,  the  conditional  of  ir-  (viz.,  -oo 
t>*v6  :  *oo  is  often  omitted)  must  be  used. 

The  highest  hill  in  Ireland,  An  cnoc  if  Aijvoe  i 

n-Gipinn. 
The  biggest   man   was   sitting  in    the   smallest 

chair, 
t)i  An  pe^f  X)a  rho  ua  fui"Oe  mp  An  gCAcaoip  da 

ItigA. 
The  best  man  would  have  the  horse, 
T)o  be,<v6  An  CAp^lL  as  An  bpe-Af\  t>o  b'feApp 

(Lit.  The  horse  would  be  at  the  man  (who)  would  be 
best). 

The  English  comparative  of  Inferiority  is  trans- 
lated by  niof  Iu^a  followed  by  an  abstract  noun  corre- 
sponding to  the  English  adjective :  e.g.,  niop  Iuja 
pe^fuvrfiAiteACCi  less  manly. 

Intensifying  Particles. 
161.  The  meaning  of  an  adjective  can  be  intensified 

by  placing  any  of  the  following  particles  before  the 
positive  of  the  adjective.  All  these  particles  cause 
aspiration. 

An,  very  ;  pop  (or  p|\),  very  or  truly  (as  truly 

good) ;  pioj,  very  5  t^°5  tfiAiC,  very  good, 
gle,  pure  (as  pure  white)  ;  \\6,  too,  excessively. 
*\Afi,    exceedingly;    up,    very    (in   a   depreciating 

sense). 
mAit,  good  ;  An-tfu\ic,  very  good  ;  pofi-rhxMt,  truly 

good  ;  f\6-puAfi,  too  cold. 
yA\\  te,  excessively  hot   (warm) ;    uip-friol,  very 
low:  up-5pAn"OA,  very  ugly. 
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162.  In  the  spoken  language  the  adjective  is  some- 
times intensified  by  repeating  the  positive  twice,  as — 

Di  fe  cmn  cinn,  he  was  very  sick. 
za  r*e  tf\oin  t|\om,  it  is  very  heavy. 
La  ptiuc  plmc,  a  very  wet  day. 

163.  Sometimes  x>e  is  annexed  to  the  comparative; 
it  is  really  the  prepositional  pronoun  -oe,  of  it. 

Hi  moroe  (mo  +  -oe)  50  \\a%at).     It  is  not  likely 

that  I  shall  go. 
tli  mir-oe  (me<*r- a  +  *oe)  oeit  45  0|u\t  o\\z  !      It  is 

no  harm  to  be  depending  on  you ! 

164.  Although  the  comparative  and  the  superlative 
are  absolutely  alike  in  form,  yet  they  may  be  easily 
distinguished : — 

(1)  By  the  context ;  the  comparative  can  be  used 
only  when  we  are  speaking  of  two  persons  or  things, 
the  superlative  is  always  used  for  more  than  two. 

(2)  By  the  word  nS  (than)  which  always  follows  the 
comparative,  except  when  *oe  is  used ;  the  superlative 
is  never  followed  by  either. 

163.  When  comparing  adjectives  [i.e.,  giving  the 
three  degrees  of  comparison),  it  is  usual  to  use  niof 
before  the  comparative,  and  if  before  the  superlative, 
as — 

POSITIVE.      COMPARATIVE.       STJPEELATIVE. 
b-Ati  tiiof  tMine  if  O-Aine 

Star  niof  strife  if  51-Aif e 

Remember  that  niof  and  if  change  their  forms 
according  to  the  tense  of  the  verb  in  the  sentence. 
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168. 


Irregular   Comparison. 


POSITIVE. 

COMPARATIVE. 

be^s,  little  or  small 

Lu$A 

|mda,  long 

£ume,  jMiT>e,  fixx 

mO|\,  big 

mO 

olc,  bad 

me-ar-A 

mait,  good 

pe-App 

geApp,  short 

Siopp-A 

t)pe^$,  *  fine 

OfieAgtA 

mime,  often 

minici,  rrnoncA 

ce  (ceit),  warm 

ce6 

ci|\im,  dry 

oofuriA 

t?upuf(A)) 

}   easy 
upur       ) 

(pur* 
(ufA 

ion  mum,  dear,  beloved 

lonmuine  or  Ann 

5-Ap,  near  (of  place) 

SOipe 

FOgtif ,  near 

jpoisre 
jpoirse 

citeun,  brave,  strong  \ 

Icpeife 


5p4n*0A,  ugly 
Afit>,  high 
lom-OA,  many 


5|\Ain*oe 

AlfVOe 

■  Aijvoe 
Aoifvoe 

mo  or  tiA  (more  numerous) 
tleAfA  and  cuir-ge,  nearer,  sooner,  are  comparatives 
which  have  no  positive. 

N.B. — The  superlatives  of  the  above  adjectives  have 
exactly  the  same  forms  as  the  comparatives. 

*  This  word  was  formerly  spelled  bjieAj-oA  or  btieAjtA,  and  these 
forms  may  be  us*>d  in  the  plural. 
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167.  Numeral 

CAEDINALS. 

1,  ^on...^rii^in 

2,  -oA 

3,  cpi, 

4,  ceicjie 

5,  CU15 

6,  f£ 

7,  fe^cc 

8,  06c 

9,  n^oi 

10,  "oeic 

11,  <\on  -oeuj; 

12,  -oi  t)e^5 

13,  cpi  "oeus 

14,  ceit^e  -oe^s 

15,  CO15  "oeug 

16,  fe  "oeus 

17,  fe^6c  *oeu5 

18,  06c  *oeti5 

19,  n^oi  *oen5 

20,  pee 

21,  *.\on  if  (or  Af)  pice 

A011  A|\  fMC1T) 


AdjectiYes. 

ORDINALS. 
1st,  cetm,*  ^onrtiAt) 
2nd,  *OAp^,  CAfuiA,  •ootriAT) 
3rd,  cfioitiA-o  c^e^f 
4th,  ceAtp&xbAti) 
5th,  cuigeAT),  cui^m^d 
6  th,  feife^t),  retfurt) 
7th,  reAccrhxVd 
8th,  occrhA'D 
9th,  ti-Aotfixvo 
10th,  *oeACrhA"6,  *oei£e.<y6 
11th,  Aonrhxvo  "oeug 
12th,  T>&\y&  -oeus 
13th,  c^eAfoetJS,  ctAioriiAt) 

•oeus 
14th,  ce^tfi.ArhA'O  "oeug 
15th,  cui^eAt)  *oeu5 
16th,  reireA"6  *oeu5 
17th,  f  eACcrhA*6  X)eu5 
18th,  occrhA'6  T>eu5 
19th,  nAoiiiAX)  *oeu£ 
20th,  pce-Ai) 
;     21st,   AonriiAt)  Af\  £101*0 


*  The  c  of  ceux)  is  usually  aspirated  after  the  article. 


TO 

CAKDINALS.  OKDINALS. 

22,  *o6  or  *oa  if  pice;  T)6  22nd,  -oa^a  Af  pCit)  ; 

or  t>&  Af  f?iem  -0AfA...pceAT) 

28,  cfi  if  pee;    Cf\i    &\\  23rd,  cfioifiA"6  Ap  pcit)  or 

£iei*o  cpeAf  ^t1  pci"o 

30,  T)eic  if  pee  [cpioCA]  30th,  -oeACrhAt)  aj\  pcit> 

31,  Aon  *oeu5  if  p£e  31st,  AonrhA'O      •oeus      a^ 

pClT) 

32,  X)6  or  T)a  *6eug  if  pee    32nd,  -oa|\a  *oe«5  Ap  peiT> 
37,  fCACc  x>eu5  if  pee       37th,  feACcrhA'O   -oeug    Ap 

£lC1T> 

40,  *oa  ficro  [ceAtpACA]      40th,  t>a  pci"oeA-6 

41,  Aon  if  *oa  £iciT)  41st,   AonrhA*6  Afi  *6a  peir> 
44,  ceAtAip  or  ceicpe  if     44th,  ceAfcpAifiA-0     aj\    *6a 

*OA  flClT)  pClT) 

50,  T)eic  if  *oa  £ici*o;  Leit-  50th,  •oeAcrhAt)  Af  -6a  p ieix> 

ceiro,  CA05A 

51,  A011  "oeti5  if  "oa  f  icit)    51st,   AonrhA'O  "oeug  aja  *0a 

pC1T> 

60,  cpT  yiciT)  [feAfgA]         GOfch,  cpi  ptci"oeAt) 

61,  Aon  if  cpi  picit)  61st,   AonrhA'O  Ap  cpi  f  161*0 

70,  *oeic    if   cpi    pcro        70th,  -oeAcrhA-6  Af  cpi  pici*o 

[feACcmojjA] 

71,  A011  "oewg  if  cpi  piciT)    71st,   AomfiA-O  "oeug  Af  cpi 

piei*o 

80,  ceicpe    pcit)     [occ-     80th,  ceicpe  piCi'oeA'O 

rho£A] 

81,  aoh  if  ceicpe  pcro       81st,   AonrhA*0     Af    Ceicpe 

flClT) 

90,  *oeic  if  ceicpe  pici*o      90th,  T)eAcrh<v6  Af    Ceicpe 
[nOCA]  pcix) 
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CAEDINALS. 
91,  aot\  "oeug  if  ceicpe 

P1C1T) 

100,  cexvo  (ceu*o) 

101,  aovi  if  cevra 
200,  im  ceu*o 
300,  cm'  cetro 
400,  ceic^e  cetro 
800,  occ  ^ceut) 

1000,  mite 

2000,  x>A  mite 
3000,  cpi  rhite 

4000,  ceitf\e  mile 


OEDINALS. 
91st,   •AonrhA'D    "oeug    Afi 
ceit|\e  pici*o 
100th,  cetraxvo 
101st,  aonm.A*6  af  tewo 
200th,  x>&  tewoAt> 
300th,  c|ii  ceu-oxvo 
400th,  ceit|\e  ceumvo 
800th,  occ  sceu-oxvo 
1000th,  mileA-6 

2000th,  txa  mite^-6 
8000th,  rpi  mite^T) 

4000th,  ceit|\e  milexyo 

1,000,000th,  milliutrAt> 


1,000,000,  miltiun 

Notes  on  the  Numerals. 

168.  There  is  another  very  idiomatic  way  of  express- 
ing the  numbers  above  twenty-one,  viz.,  by  placing  the 
word  j?ice.AT)  alone  after  the  firstnumeral: — -oeicpce<yo, 
30  :  pcexvo  is  really  the  genitive  of  pee,  so  that  the 
literal  meaning  of  -oeic  pCe^-o  is  ten  of  twenty ;  x)eic 
SeapAitl  pcexvo,  30  horses ;  peace  mtxa  pcea-o,  27 
cows. 

169.  Whenever  any  numeral  less  than  twenty  is 
used  by  itself  (i.e.,  not  followed  immediately  by  a 
noun),  the  particle  a*  must  be  used  before  it.  This  a 
prefixes  ti-  to  vowels  : — a  ti-Aon,  one  ;  a  t>6,  two ; 
a  ii-oCc,  eight. 

Za  pe  a  ce-At-Aip  a  clog,  it  is  four  o'clock. 

Za  r-e  teAt-iiAifl  "o'eif  a  -do,  it  is  half  past  two. 

*  In  Ulster  and  Munster  the  article  ati  is  used  instead  of  this  a. 


170.  Very  frequently  in  modern  times  the  particle 
^  (=x*5ur)  is  used  instead  of  if  in  numbers.  Ar-  in 
numbers  is  pronounced  iss. 

171.  A  n6  and  a  ce-atAip  can  be  used  only  in  the 
absence  of  nouns.  If  the  nouns  be  expressed  imme- 
diately after  "two"  and  "four,"  *o4  and  ceiqie  must 
be  used. 

172.  Aon,  one,  when  used  with  a  noun  almost 
always  takes  the  word  Atrium  after  the  noun  ;  as,  -aon 
£e.Afv  Atrial n,  one  man.  Aon  by  itself  usually  means 
"any;"  as,  Aon  pe&p,  any  man;  aon  Ia,  any  day. 
Sometimes  aoh  is  omitted  and  Atrium  only  is  used,  as 
Ia  Am  Am,  one  day. 

173.  Under  the  heading  "Ordinals''  two  forms  will 
be  found  for  nearly  all  the  smaller  numbers.  The 
forms  given  first  are  the  ones  generally  used.  As  the 
secondary  forms  are  often  met  with  in  books,  they  are 
given  for  the  sake  of  reference.  Ce&v,  first,  is  used 
by  itself,  but  Aonrh.A-6  is  used  in  compound  numbers, 
such  as  21st,  31st,  &c. 

First,  as  an  adverb,  is  Ay.  -o-cuf  or  a\^  -o-cuif,  never, 
cetro. 

175.  The  *o  of  -ox*,  two  is  always  aspirated  except 
after  a  word  ending  in  one  of  the  letters,  t>,  n,  c,  I,  r , 
or  after  the  possessive  adjective  a,  her. 

The  words  for  30,  40,  50,  60,  70,  80,  90,  given  in 
brackets,  are  the  old  words  for  these  numbers;  they 
are  not  used  now,  and  are  given  simply  for  reference. 
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175.  pee,  ceu-o,  and  mile,  together  with  the  old 
words  for  30,  40,  50,  &c,  are  really  nouns*  and  can 
be  declined. 

Nom.  pee      gen.  pi6e^-o     dat.  pci*o      pi.  pci*o 
,,      cetro        ,,    cei"o  ,,     ceu*o       ,,    ceuDca 

,,      mile         ,,    mile  ,,     mile       ,,    milce 

The  other  words  are  5th  declension,  and  form  their 
genitive  by  adding  *o. 

176.  mile,  a  thousand,  or  a  mile,  and  cetm,  a 
hundred  never  change  their  forms  after  a  numeral ; 

naoi  mile,  9,000,  or  9  miles. 

The  Personal  Numerals. 

177.  The  following  numeral  nouns  are  used  especially 
of  persons.  All,  with  the  exception  of  -oir*  and  beiju;, 
are  compounds  of  the  word  ipeA\\,  a  man  (the  p  of 
which  has  disappeared  owing  to  aspiration),  and  the 
numeral  adjectives. 

AonApf-  (Aon-pe^|\)  one  person 

[■Dip  ("otAf)]  a  pair,  a  couple 

beipe  two  persons,  a  couple  I 

quuf\  (or  cfii-AfO  (cj\i-f;e,Ap)  three  persons 

ce^tfiAfi  (ceACAip-peAfi)  four  persons 

cuigeAjA  five  persons 

f  eif eAfv  six  persons 


*  See  Syntax,  par.  511  and  512. 
f  Used  in  the  idiomatic  expression  for  "alone."     See  par.  654. 
I  lAriAiTiA,  a  married  couple. 
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mofi-feipeAj\ 

r  seven  persons 

r-eACCAp        j 

occaja  eight  persons 

nAonbAp  or  nonb^fi  nine  persons 

T>eicneAbAfv  ten  persons 

■OA|\eti5  (-OA-feAtv-oeus)  twelve  persons 

N.B.— The  singular  form  of  the  article  is  used  be- 
fore these  numerals;  as  An  cuigeAti  peAfi,  the  five 
men. 

The  Possessive  Adjectives. 

178.  The  term  "possessive  pronouns"  has  been 
incorrectly  applied  by  many  grammarians  to  the 
"  possessive  adjectives."  A  pronoun  is  a  word  that 
can  stand  for  a  noun  and  be  separated  from  the  noun, 
as  the  words  "mine"  and  "his"  in  the  sentences, 
"  This  book  is  mine,"  "  This  cap  is  his."  If  I  wish 
to  say  in  Irish,  "Did  you  see  his  father  and  mine?" 
I  say,  "An  bpACAir*  a  acaip  A^uf  m'  AtAip"  (not 
A§uf  mo).  The  possessive  adjectives  in  Irish  can 
never  stand  alone;  hence  they  are  not  pronouns. 

179.  The  possessive  adjectives  are  as  follows : — 

SINGULAR  PLUKAL. 

mo,  my  aj\,  our 

•oo,  thy  blip  (or  bAp),  your 

a,  his  or  her  a,  their 

180.  a,  his ;   a,  her ;  and  a,  their,  are  very  easily 
distinguished  by  their  initial  effects  on  the  following 
word. 
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181.  The  o  of  mo  and  *oo  is  elided  whenever  they 
are  followed  by  a  word  beginning  with  a  vowel  or  £, 
as  nV  fufnneftgj  my  window;  x>'  ^t^i|\,  thy  father. 

182.  Before  a  vowel  t>o,  thy,  is  very  often  written  c 
or  c,  as  *o'  AtAM[\,  c'  At&up,  t'  At&\]\  thy  father  ;  even 
ti-AtAip  is  sometimes  wrongly  written. 

183.  The  possessive  adjectives  may  take  an  emphatic 
increase,  but  this  emphatic  particle  always  follows  the 
noun,  and  is  usually  joined  to  it  by  a  hyphen ;  and 
should  the  noun  be  followed  by  one  or  more  adjectives 
which  qualify  it,  the  emphatic  particle  is  attached  to 
the  last  qualifying  adjective. 


The  Emphatic  Particles, 

185.  The  emphatic  particles  can  be  used  with  (1) 
the  possessive  adjectives,  (2)  the  personal  pronouns, 
(3)  the  prepositional  pronouns,  and  (4)  the  synthetic 
forms  of  the  verbs.  Excepting  the  first  person  plural 
all  the  particles  have  two  forms.  When  the  word  to 
which  they  are  attached  ends  in  a  broad  vowel  or 
consonant  use  the  broad  particles,  otherwise  employ 
the  slender. 


SINGULAK. 

PLUEAL. 

1. 

-rA   -re 

-tie 

2 

-rA    -re 

-fA,     -re 

3. 

JMasc. 
(Fern., 

-re,     -n 

-[An,   -re 
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Examples. 

mo. ceAC-pA,  my  house ;  a  teAC-pAn,  his  house;  aj\ 
•oceAC-ne,  our  house:  rmpe,  myself;  peipeAn,  himself; 
ACx^-f  ah,  at  themselves  ;  buAitim-pe,  I  strike. 

185.  The  word  pern  may  also  be  used  (generally  as 
a  distinct  word)  to  mark  emphasis,  either  by  itself  or 
in  conjunction  with  the  emphatic  particles  :  as 

trio  ceAC  pew,  my  own  house 

mo  teAC-p  a  pern,  even  my  house 

mo  teAC  bpe^s  mOjv-pA,  my  fine  large  house 

mo  ce-AC  pew  and  mo  te-AC-p-A  may  both  mean  "my 
house,"  but  the  latter  is  used  when  we  wish  to  dis- 
tinguish our  own  property  from  that  of  another  per- 
son; as,  your  house  and  mine,  -oo  teac-p-A  Agup  mo 
ceAC-pA. 

186.  The  possessive  adjectives  are  frequently  com- 
pounded with  the  following  prepositions : — 

1,  m  (Ann),  in;  te,  with;  -oo,  to;  0,  from;  and  pi, 
under. 

SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

1,  m  or  Ann,  in. 
im,  Am  'mo,  in  my  nA|\,  wa^,  i  r\-&\\,  in  our 

it),  at>,  '"oo,  in  thy,  in  your        nbtm,  1  nbup,  in  your 
'nA,  1  n-A,  mA,  in  his,  in  her      nA,  1  n-A,  inA,  in  their 

In  the  third  person  singular  and  plural  ion  a,  lomu,  anna  are  also 
found  written. 
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187.  le,  with. 

tern,  le  mo,*  with  my  te  n-A|\,  with  our 

le-o,  le  T)o,*  with  thy  or  your    le  nbuf\,  with  your 
le  n-A,  with  his  or  her  le  n-A,  with  their 

188.  -oo,  to. 

•oom',  -oo  mo,*  to  my  t)Af\,  to  our 

X)ox)\  "oo  -oo,*  to  thy  or  your     *oo  oup,  -da  bun,  to  your 

da,  to  his  or  her  "oa,  to  their 

189.  6,  from. 

Cm,  6  mo,*  from  my  o  n-Ap,  from  our 

6T),  6  *oo,*  from  thy  or  your       6  nbuf\,  from  your 
6  n-A,  from  his  or  her  0  n-A,  from  their 

190.  j?A  or  po,  under. 

pAm,  pom,  under  my  pi  n-Ap,  p<5  n-Af\ ,  under 

our 
pA*o,  -pot),  under  thy,  your  pA     nbuj\,     p6     nbup, 

under  your 
pA  n-A,  p<5  n-A,  under  hi3,  her     ^A  n-A,  po   n-A,  under 

their 

191.  The  following  compounds  are  frequently  used 
with  verbal  nouns : — 

A^om,  A5  mo,*  at  my  '5Ap}  5^P,  A5  Ap>  ^  onr 

Ago-o,  A5  -oo,*  at  thy,  your         a$  bup,  at  your 

a5a,  '5^,  $•<*,  at  his,  her  a$a,  '5A,  or  £i,  at  their 

*  The  forms  marked  with  an  asterisk  are  used  iB  the  North. 
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192.  When  "you"  and  "your"  refer  to  one  person, 
the  singular  words  cu  and  *oo  are  used  in   Irish, 

•o'-at-dip,  your  father  (when   speaking  to  one  person), 

oup  n-^tAip,  your  father  (when  speaking  to  more  than 
one.) 

193.  Those  of  the  above  combinations  which  are 
alike  in  form  are  distinguished  by  the  initial  effect 
they  cause  in  the  following  word  ;  as,  0  n--A  tig,  from 
his  house;  o  n-&  ci§,  from  her  house;  6  n-A  -oag,  from 
their  house. 

199.  The  above  combinations  may  take  the  same 
emphatic  increase  as  the  uncompound  possessive 
adjectives;  om  tig  pern,  from  my  own  house;  Om  ti§ 
bpe^g  ifiOp-p-a,  from  my  fine  large  house. 

Demonstrative  Adjectives. 

195.  The  demonstrative  adjectives  are  ro,*  this; 
pn,t  that;  and  u-o,  that  or  yonder. 

fo  is  frequently  written  reo  when  the  vowel  or 
consonant  preceding  it  is  slender. 

These  words  come  after  the  nouns  they  qualify, 
and  should  the  noun  be  followed  by  any  qualifying 
adjectives,  po,  pin  or  u-o  comes  after  the  last  quali- 
fying adjective. 

It  is  not  enough  to  say  pe.Ap  po  or  bean  pin  for 
"this  man"   or    "that  woman."      The    noun    must 

*  Also  f a,  peo,  or  pe.  f  Also  pom,  p Ain  or  p a«. 
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always  be  preceded  by  the  article.  "This  man"  is 
-An  pe^n  fj>;  "these  men,"  nA  pn  reo;  An  be-An  fo,  this 
woman;  An  oeAn  pn,  that  woman. 

196.  The  word  vm  is  used  when  a  person  or  thing 
is  connected  in  some  way  with  the  person  to  whom 
you  speak  or  write  ;  An  peAn  u*o,  that  man  (whom  you 
have  seen  or  heard  of) ;  An  oi-oce  fro,  that  particular 
night  which  you  remember  ;  or  in  pointing  out  an 
object  at  some  distance,  as — 

An  ojreice^nn  cu  An  t>A*o  u*o  ?     Do  you  see  that 
boat? 

Also  with  the  vocative  case,  as — 

A  ctoi^mn  ud  tAll  azA  5<*n  ceAn^Ai-o. 
Thou  skull  over  there  that  art  without  tongue. 

Indefinite  Adjectives. 

197.  The  chief  indefinite  adjectives  are — aov\,  any ; 
615m, some,  certain;  eite,  other;  mle  (after  the  noun), 
all,  whole;  and  the  phrase  ^n  bit,  any  at  all;  pe, 
whatever. 

e.g.,  Aon  La,  any  day ;  Aon  CApAlL,  any  horse  ;  An 
cin  title,  the  whole  country  ;  *otnne  eigin,  a  certain  per- 
son; ah  peAn  eile,  the  other  man.  An  oj:aca  tu  au 
le-Ab^n  1  n-c\ic  An  01c  ?  Did  you  see  the  book  anywhere  ? 
tli  ftiit  AingeAT)  a\\  01 1  AgAin,  I  have  no  money  at  all. 
t)iceAtriAC  T>ob'  eA*6  au  Sw^&me,  pe  udirleAec  do  bi 
Aige  no  nA  \\a\X).  The  Siogaidhe  was  a  rascal,  what- 
ever nobility  he  had  or  hadn't. 

198.  The  following  words  are  nouns,  and  are  fol- 
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lowed  by  a  genitive  or  -oe  with  the  dative.  As  they 
are  employed  to  translate  English  indefinite  adjec- 
tives, we  give  them  here : — 

mflfiAn,  much  ttptnt   mOpAn    fionA    a^ac, 

Have  you  much  wine? 

(<\n)  lomAT),  a  great  deal,  An  iottiat)  AipgiT),  a  great 
a  great  many  deal  of  money 

beAgAn,  little  beAgAn  Ajvdin,  a  little  bread 

(an)  iotyjauca,  too  much      .an  lomApcAuir-ge,  too  much 

water 

An-curo,  rather  much  An-ctn-o     fAlAinn,      rather 

much  salt 

•oOtAin,)  u       cc  •     a.  ca  mo  "OOtAin  Atvdin  ^Atn. 

\  enough,  sufficient  '  °      ' 

V&it,     )         "  I  have  sufficient  bread 

oipea-o  (Agup),   as   much|^n  oif\eAT)  fin  6ij\,  so  much 

(as),  so  much  (as)      )     gold 
cuitleat),  more  cuitXeAt)  Afidin,  more  bread 

neaps,  plenty,  abundance    neApc    Aipsit),    plenty     of 

money 
euro,   poinn    or    pownc,     cuix),  fioinn  or  pomnc   <5ip, 

a  share,  some  some  gold 

a  tan,  many,  numerous       ca   a   lAn  peAf\  mbpeAg    i 

n-ei|\inn.  There  are  many 
fine  men  in  Ireland 

199.       Translation  of  the  word  "Some." 

(a)  As  has  been  said,  cuit),  fioinn  or  poinnc  is  used 
to  translate  the  word  "some,"  but  there  are  other 
words  used,  as  bpaan,  a  drop,  used  for  liquids;  -oopnAn 
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or  -ooifuvn,  a  fistfull,  used  for  hay,  straw,  corn,  pota- 
toes, &c;  5f\Amin,  a  grain,  used  for  meal,  flour, 
tea,  &c;  pingmn,  a  penny,  used  for  money.  All 
these  words  take  a  genitive. 

(b)  "  Some  of "  followed  by  a  noun  is  translated 
by  euro  "oe  followed  by  a  dative  case. 

(c)  "  Some  of''  followed  by  a  singular  pronoun  is 
translated  by  euro  *oe;  when  followed  by  a  plural 
pronoun,  by  cum  45. 

Ca  bjvAon  OxMnne  AgAm,        I  have  some  milk 
Za  5p^inin  r-iucfi-A  xMge,         He  has  some  sugar 
Cuit>  -oe  ma  peAfVAit),  Some  of  the  men 

"Ca  cui*o  *oe  fin  otc,  Some  of  that  is  bad 

Ua  cuit)  aca  f  o  ole,  Some  of  these  are  bad 

Translation  of  "  Any." 
200.  (a)  When  "any"   is  used  in   connection  with 
objects  that  are  usually  counted  it  is  translated  by 
Aon  with  a  singular  noun ;  as  Aon  peAfv,  any  man  ; 

OfUlt  AOT1  CAp All  -Ag AC?  Or  OpUlt  CApAlU,  Af\  t)1C  A5AC? 

Have  you  any  horses? 

The  following  phrases  followed  by  a  genitive  case 
are  used  for  "  any"  with  objects  that  are  not  counted: 
Aon  5|Aeim,  for  bread,  butter,  meat,  &c. :  Aon  *oe6p, 
for  liquids;  Aon  gftAintti,  for  tea,  sugar,  &c. ;  opuil  aoti 
5|\eim  -peotA  Ai^e?  Has  he  any  meat? 

(b)  "Any  of"  followed  by  a  noun  is  translated  by 

Aon  "ouine  *oe,   for  persons ;  Aon   ceArm  -oe,  for  any 

kind   of   countable    objects ;    Aon   gjieim   -oe,   &c,  as 

02 
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above.     An  £>£<aca  cfi  .Aon  "ouire  *oe  riA  fe,AttAitJ  ?  Did 
you  see  any  of  the  men?  &c. 

(c)  "Any  of"  followed  by  a  plural  pronoun  is 
translated  by  the  phrases  given  in  (b),  but  the  pre- 
position as  is  used  instead  of  *oe ;  as — 

Hi  f?uit  <Aon  ceann  -aca  -Atinrm.     There  is  not  any 

of  them  there. 
Hi  jvAib  Aon  -ouine  A^Ainn  annro  ce-dn^.    Not  one 

of  us  was  here  before. 

Distributive  Adjectives. 

201.  5ac,  each,  every,  as  5<*c  l&,  every  day:  wle 
(before  the  noun),  every  ;  the  definite  article,  or  5.AC, 
must  be  used  with  tnie;  as  -An  inte  f?e^n,  every  man. 
X)'\  sac  tnte  ce^nn  aca  cmti.  Every  one  of  them  was 
sick. 

5-ac  ne,  every  other,  every  second;  jac  j\e  tipocAl, 
every  second  word. 

202.  The  Interrogative  Adjectives. 

ca   or   ce,    what,  as  ce  rfie\A"o.      what  amount? 

i.e.,  how  much  or  how  many? 

ca  n-Aic,  what  place?   ca  n-.Ainm  ax: a  one?  What 

is  your  name?  ca  ti-u^in,  what  hour?  when? 

In  English  we  say  "  what  a  man,"  "what  a  start," 

&c,  but  in  Irish  we  say  "what  the  man,"  "  what  the 

start,''  as  c^i*oe  An  gen:  *oo  ti-Ainpe.A'O  re  aira !    What 

a  fright  he  would  give  her !  (lit.  he  would  take  out  of  her). 
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CHAPTER    IV. 
The  Pronoun. 

203.  In  Irish  there  are  nine  classes  of  Pronouns : — 
Personal,  Reflexive,  Prepositional,  Relative,  Demon- 
strative, Indefinite,  Distributive,  Interrogative,  and 
Reciprocal  pronouns.  There  are  no  Possessive  pro- 
nouns in  Irish. 

204.  Personal  Pronouns. 

SINGULAR  PLURAL. 

1st  pers.  m£,  I  rlrm>  we 

2nd  pers.  cu,  thou  rio,  you 

3rd  pers.  ]  p&T>,  they 

i  r"i  j  sne 

Each  of  the  above  may  take  an  emphatic  increase, 
equivalent  to  the  English  suffix  self. 

205. 

Emphatic  Forms  of  the  Personal  Pronouns. 

1st  pers.        mire,  myself         rinne,  ourselves 
2nd  pers.      cujm,  thyself        r1^fe>  yourselves 

_   ,  Creire^n,  himself)  .,  , 

3rd  pers.     ]  fruvo-r-An,  themselves 

(fife,  herself        J 

206.  The  word  pern  is  added  to  the  personal  pro- 
nouns to  form  the  reflexive  pronouns ;  as  -oo  buxMle^p 
me  pern,  I  struck  myself. 
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The  reflexive  pronouns  are  as  follows  .  — 

SINGULAR  PLURAL. 

me"  p£in,  myself  pi'nn  pern,  ourselves 

cu  p£m,  thyself  pit>  pew,  yourselves 

e  r6m,  himself  .,  . 

_        .„  ixvo  r6w,  themselves 

i  j?6in,  herself 

207.  The  above  are  also  used  as  emphatic  pronouns ; 
as,  CuA"0-Atn^  a  baile,  me  pein  Agup  e  pein.  Both  he 
and  I  went  home. 

208.  The  Personal  Pronouns  have  no  declension. 

It  has  already  been  shown  that  mo,  -oo,  a,  etc., 
which  are  usually  given  as  the  genitive  cases  of  the 
personal  pronouns,  are  not  pronouns,  but  adjectives  ; 
because  they  can  never  be  used  without  a  noun. 

The  compounds  of  the  pronouns  with  the  preposi- 
tion *oo  (to)  are  usually  given  as  the  dative  cases  of 
the  personal  pronouns;  but  45am,  45 ac,  etc.,  or  the 
compounds  with  any  of  the  other  prepositions  in 
par.  216,  are  just  as  much  the  datives  of  the  personal 
pronouns  as  *oom,  xmic,  &c.  Hence  the  Irish  personal 
pronouns  have  no  declension. 

209.  The  Personal  Pronouns  have  however  two 
forms : — The  conjunctive  and  the  disjunctive.  The 
conjunctive  forms  are  used  only  immediately  after  a 
verb  as  its  subject;  in  all  other  positions  the  dis- 
junctive forms  must  be  used.  The  disjunctive  forms 
are  also  used  after  the  verb  ir 
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The  reason  why  these  forms  follow  if  is  that  the  word 
immediately  after  if  is  predicate  *  not  subject ;  and  it 
has  just  been  stated  that  the  conjunctive  forms  can 
be  used  only  in  immediate  connection  with  a  verb  as 
its  subject. 


Conjunctive  Pronouns. 

210.  tr»6,  cu,       pe,       pi,         rinn»      P°>         pax). 

Disjunctive  Pronouns. 

211.  feu,  (rinn,     (rib, 
[tilt;                                  tinn;        lltS 

In  me,  cu,  cu,  the  vowel  is  often  shortened  in  Monster,  when  there 
is  no  stress  or  emphasis.  It  is  shortened  in  me,  re,  e,  fi<yo  and  iat> 
in  Ulster,  when  there  is  no  stress. 

212.  The  disjunctive  pronouns  can  be  nominatives  to 
verbs,  but  then  they  will  be  separated  from  the  verbs : 
or  they  may  be  used  in  immediate  connection  with  a 
verb  as  its  object. 

He  is  a  man,  if  fe^f  6  (nominative). 

He  was  the  king,  -oon'e  An  |\i  e  (both  nominatives). 

This  is  smaller  than  that,  if  tu&A  e  fed  n.<S  e  pu-o 

(both  nominatives). 
I  did  not  strike  him,  nioft  t>uAite.Af  6  (accusative). 


*  This  statement  will  be  explained  later  on.     See  par  589. 
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The  Neuter  Pronoun  ea*6. 

213.  The  pronoun  e^t)  is  most  frequently  used  in 
replying  to  a  question  asked  with  any  part  of  the  verb 
ip  followed  by  an  indefinite  predicate.*  tlac  bpeag  an 
tie?  1p  eat)  50  "oeimiti.  Isn't  it  a  fine  day  ?  It  is 
indeed.  An  Sacpanac  £?  Hi  h-eat).  Is  he  an 
Englishman  ?     He  is  not. 

This  pronoun  corresponds  very  much  with  the  "  unchangeable  le'* 
in  French:  as,  Etes-vous  sage?     Oui,  je  le  suis. 

Whenever  if  in  the  question  is  followed  by  a  pronoun, 
eat)  cannot  be  used  in  the  reply.  An  e  Copmac 
an  pi?     11i  n-6.     Is  Cormac  the  king?     He  is  not. 

Ip  ea-6  is  usually  contracted  to  Yea"0  (shah). 

214.  The  phrase  ip  eat)  ('peat))  is  often  used  to  refer 
to  a  clause  going  before;  as,  1  sCataip  na  ttlapc,  ip 
eat),  co*oail  me  apeip.  In  Westport,  it  was,  that  I  slept 
last  night.  Iluaip  if  mo  an  anpocam  (anacam),  ip 
eat),  ip  soifie  An  cabaip.  When  the  distress  is  greatest, 
then  it  is  that  help  is  nearest. 

215.  In  Munster  when  the  predicate  is  an  indefinite 
noun  it  is  usual  to  turn  the  whole  sentence  into  an 
eat)-phrase ;  as — It  is  a  fine  day.  La  bp  eag,  'p eA*°  e. 
He  is  a  priest.  S  Agape,  'yeAt>  e.  He  was  a  slave. 
*Oaop,  -oob  'eat)  e.  Elsewhere  these  sentences  would 
be,  if  ta  bpeag  6  ;  if  fagap c  6  ;  ba  t)aop  e. 

*  For  "  indefinite  predicate  ".  refer  to  par.  535. 
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Prepositional  Pronouns 

or 
Pronominal   Prepositions. 

216.  Fifteen  of  the  simple  prepositions  combine 
with  the  disjunctive  forms  of  the  personal  pronouns; 
and  to  these  combinations  is  given  the  name  of  Pre- 
positional Pronouns  or  Pronominal  Prepositions. 

All  these  compounds  are  very  important.  As  five 
or  six  of  them  occur  most  frequently  these  will  be 
given  first,  and  the  remainder,  if  so  desired,  may  be 
left  until  the  second  reading  of  the  book.  The  im- 
portant combinations  are  those  of  the  prepositions, 
Ag,  at;  aj\,  on;  -co,  to;  te,  with;  6,  from;  and  cun, 
towards. 

All  the  combinations  may  take  an  emphatic  suffix. 
One  example  will  be  given. 

SINGULAR,  PLUBAL. 

217.  45,  at  or  with. 

1st  pers.    45 Am,  at  me  ASAirm,  at  us 

_    _  (asac, 

2nd  pers.  j    ~       at  thee         A5Ait>,  at  you 
(A5<vo, 

«  -,  f  Aige,  at  him  , 

3rd  pers  A  n  <*CA»  at  them 

(aici,  at  her 

218.  The  combinations  of  as  with  the  emphatic 
suffixes. 

1st  pers.   A5Atn|\A,  at  myself    A^aitine,  at  ourselves 

2nd  pers.  A^Atr*,  at  thyself     AjAibre,  at  yourselves 

fxMgereAn,  at  himself  .  '  ,  .     n 

3rd  pers.  ':        ,,       ACArAn,  at  themselves 

r        [&\c\pt  at  herself 
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SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

219.  Afi,  on. 

1st   pers.    opm,  on  me  opAinn,  on  us 

2nd  pers.    ope,  on  thee  op^io,  on  you 

rt   .  (AitA,  on  him  ,, 

3rd  pers.  {  ,       ontaor  opnA,  on  them 

(uippi  or  uipti,onner 

220.  t)o,  to. 

n   .  f-oom,*  . 

1st    pers.i  to  me  •ouitin,  to  us 

(x)Am, 

2nd  pers.   -owe,  to  thee  t)aoio,  -did,  to  you 

_   ,  f"oo  to  him 

3rd  pers.  -061b,  to  them 

(*oi,  to  her 

The  initial  -o  of  these  combinations  and  also  those  of  t>e  are  usuaUy 
aspirated  except  after  a  word  ending  in  one  of  the  letters  -o,  n,  z,  t,  f- 

221.  te,  with. 

Uoin,  with  me  Unn,  with  us 

te^c,  with  thee 

.,,   ,  .  lib,  with  you 

leip,  with  him  J 

Lei,     )     .  . 

\  with  her  leo,  with  them 

teici,  ) 

222.  6,  or  ua,t  from. 

uAim,  from  me  u^inn,  from  us 

uaic,      „      thee  uaio,      „      you 

um-6,1   „      him 

,  u&t&,      ,.      tnem 

tJAia     ,,      her  '      " 

*  -oAiii  (=  t)om)  is  the  literary  and  also  the  Ulster  usage.      The 
emphatic  form  is  -ooTiif  a,  never  ■ootiifA,  except  in  Connaught. 
+  11  a  is  never  used  as  a  simple  preposition. 
J  Uax>  and  ua»x>e  (=  uait>)  are  also  both  literary  and  spoken  forms. 
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SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

223.  cun,  towards. 

CugAtn,*  towards  me  c  115,41  nn,  towards  us 

C1154C, ) 

>      „       thee  £115410,         „       you 

CU54T),) 

(iuige,  „       him 

.    "  1  cOca,  „        them 

Cuici,  „       her  " 

224.  fioitfi,  before. 

pOm^ro,  before  me  fi6rh4inn,  before  us 


HOmAOj 

»* 

thee 

pOrhAio, 

it 

you 

fioirhe,  j 

5  j 

him 

f\oimif,j 
noimpi, 

5  5 

her 

f\6mp4, 

j» 

them 

225,  Af,  out. 

ar-^m,  put  of  me  ap-Airm,  out  of  us 

4J\AC, 


thee  ar-AiD.        „     you 

Af,  „      him 

,  area  ,,      them 

Aifci,       ,,      her  ' 

226.  1,  in  (or  .arm)  in. 

lonn^m,  in  me  lontiAmn,  in  us 

lontiAC,    „  thee  lonn^ib      „  you 

Ann,         „  him 

,  ionncA.      ,,  tnem 

innci,       ,,  her 

227.  -oe,  off,  from. 

•oiotn,  off  or  from  me         *oinn,  off  or  from  us 

•oioc,  „  thee       *oit>,  „  you 

•oe,  „  him 

,              -oiob,         „           them 
•01, , ,  her 

*  The  5  in  these  combinations  is  aspirated  in  Minister,  except  in 
dm^e. 
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SINGULAB.  PLURAL. 

228.  jre,  yS,  jmoi,  under. 

pm,  under  ine  puinn,  under  us 

puc,       „      thee  piiiD,         M      you 

p\oi,      „      him  it 

,  vut&,       „      them 

jruiti,     „      her 

229.  i*oift  between. 

eat^m,  between  me        exvopAinn,      between  us 
eAT)\\&z,         ,,        thee       e^vopAib,  ^         you 

iT)ifi  6,  „        him        e^copfiA)  ■ 

u        ,  n  »       them 

ix>ifi  i,  „        her     (or  exvofujj 

230.  t&\y,  over  or  beyond. 

c^|\m  or  topm,  over  me     tA^Ainn  or  fcojiainn,  over  us 
t&pz  or  toi\c,       ,,     thee  tAjrAio     „  cojvaio,       „    you 

CAi|\if,  „     him  | 

i       f  cAnr-A      „  cAnpc-A.      „  them 
CAippi  or  cAippci,  „     her  )  " 

231.  Cfie,  through. 

ctiiom,  through  me  c^inn,  through  us 

cpioc,         ,,       thee  quo,        „         you 

c^it),  „        him  } 

optti,         „       her  }      z*otA>    "       tbem 

The  c  of  these  combinations  is  often  aspirated. 

232.  um,  about. 

trniAm,  about  me  trniAirm,  about  us 

umAC,       „      thee  umAiE>,         tl     you 

mme,        „      him     1 

,  f      ump-A,         „     tnem 

uimpi,       „      her      J 
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The  Relative  Pronoun. 

In  Old  Irish  there  was  a  relative  particle  used  after  preposi- 
tions, and  also  a  compound  relative,  but  no  simple  relative  in  the 
nominative  and  accusative  cases.  The  modern  relative,  in  these 
cases,  has  arisen  from  a  mistaken  idea  about  certain  particles.  Befora 
the  imperfect,  the  past,  and  conditional  the  particle  -oo  should, 
strictly  speaking,  be  used.  Certain  irregular  but  often  used  verba 
had  also  an  unaccented  first  syllable,  as  aca,  -co-Deifum,  "oo-cim,  &c. 
These  particles  and  syllables  being  unaccented  were  generally  dropped 
at  the  beginning,  but  retained  in  the  body,  of  a  sentence,  where  the 
relative  naturally  occurs.  Hence  they  were  erroneously  regarded  as 
relative  pronouns,  from  analogy  with  other  languages. 

In  Modern  Irish  the  relative  particle  may  or  may  not  be  used  in 
the  nominative  and  accusative  cases. 

Although  this  is  the  origin  of  the  modern  relative  nevertheless  it  is 
used  as  a  real  relative  in  modern  Irish.  Whether  we  call  this  a  a 
relative  particle  or  a  relative  pronoun  is  a  mere  matter  of  choice. 
We  prefer  the  first  name. 

There  is  a  relative  frequently  met  with  in  authors,  viz. — noc, 
meaning  who,  which  or  that.  This  relative  is  not  used  in  modern 
spoken  Irish,  in  fact  it  seems  never  to  have  been  used  in  the  spoken 
language. 

233.  In  modern  Irish  there  are  three  simple  relatives, 
the  relative  particles  A  and  50,  which  signify  who, 
ivhieh,   or   that ;    and  the    negative    particle    T1AC, 

signifying  who. ..not,  which... not,  that... not. 

The  relative  50  is  not  found  in  literature,  but  it  is  so  generally  used 
in  the  spoken  dialect  of  Munster  that  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  true 
relative.  50  is  not  used  as  the  subject  or  object  of  a  verb,  its  use  is 
confined  to  the  prepositional  (dative)  case. 

There  are  also  the  compound  relatives  pe,  5106, 
cibe,  whoever,  whosoever,  whatever,  and  a  (causing 
eclipsis)  what,  that  which,  all  that. 

235.  The  relative  particle  A  expressed  or  under- 
stood, causes  aspiration  ;  but  when  preceded  by  a 
preposition  or  when  it  means  "  all  that,"  it  causes 
eclipsis,  as  do  50  and  n  AC. 
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An  yeA\\  a  ouAitftn? 

An  peap  a  buAtleAnn  me. 

An  btMCcUll  11AC  mbei'o  ^5 

OtMIJA. 

An   be^n  50   bptnl  a\\    bo 

A  gcxMcim  yaw  Ia. 

Sin  a  p,c\ib  41m. 

T)o  rsA1Tc  ^  1^<mo  lc\icf\eAC. 

An  am:  jha  bptnt  pe. 


The  man  whom  I  strike. 
The  man  who  strikes  me. 
The  boy  who  will  not  be 

at  work. 
The  woman  who  has  the 

cow. 
All  that  I  spend  per  day. 
That's  all  that  was  there. 
All    who    were    present 

burst  out  laughing. 
The  place  in  which  he  is. 


235.  The  relative  a  when  governed  by  a  preposi- 
tion, or  when  it  means  "  all  that,"  unites  with  po, 

the  particle  formerly  used  before  the  past  tense  of 

regular  verbs,  and  becomes  a\\.     This  &\\  unites  with 

the  prepositions  *oo  (to)  and  te  (with)  and  becomes 

T>A\\  and  Lep. 

Ap  c^ice^p  ]\\n  Ia. 

An    pe.c\p  r>A]\  ge^llAp  mo 

le&X)A\\.  or 

An    -pex\|\    a\\    jeaH^r    mo 

leAb^|\  *oo. 
An  rflAC  lep  bu.Aile.cv6  e. 


All  that  I  spent  per  day. 

The  man  to  whom  I  pro- 
mised my  book. 


The  rod  with  which  he 
was  beaten. 

236.  The  pronouns  ce  and  pe  unite  with  jto,  but  only  with  the 
verb  if. 

Ce  'f  b'i  -pern  ?       Who  was  she  ? 
pe  'f  b'e  fern  ?     Whoever  he  was 

237.  Whenever  the  relative  follows  a  superlative, 
or  any  phrase  of  the  nature  of  a  superlative,  use 

•o^  (  =  *oe  +  a).      Before  the  past  tense  of   regular 
verbs  *oa  becomes  tmj\  (  =  -oa  +  po) 

X)eA\\\:&T)  T)tnc  5-c\c  tnle  ni*6  "oi  bpuit  Ag^m. 

I  will  give  you  everything  that  I  have. 

1f  e  fin  ah  pe^\p  ip  .c\oip*oe  *oa\\  buxMt  tiom  piAiii. 

That  is  the  tallest  man  that  1  have  ever  met. 

Hi  n\A\t  Leir  Aon  nit)  x>a  X)zu^Af  x>6. 

He  does  not  like  a  single  thing  I  gave  him. 
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Demon  strati  Ye  Pronouns, 

238.  The  demonstrative  pronouns  are  r o  or  r eo,  this ; 
pin,  fAin,  fom,  fAn,  that;  rti*o  or  fiu-o,  that  (yonder). 
The  secondary  forms  o  or  eo,  m,  and  iu-o  are  very  com- 
mon in  colloquial  usage  in  Connaught  and  Munster. 

These  secondary  forms  have  sometimes  been  written  fo,  fin,  etc. 

If  fion  fin.     That  is  true. 
'Seat)  f  An.     The  matter  is  so. 
"CS  fe  50  ti-Anroeif  a^au,     You  have  it  in  a  mess,  so 

ca  f  An  you  have. 

t>'in  1  An  aic.  That  was  the  place. 

"Oeifim-re  gufb  iud  6  An     I  say  that  that  is  the  man 
feAf  -oib.  for  you. 

b'  m  e  c|\foc  An  fseit.  That  was  the  end  of  the 

An  m  e  An  bofgA  ?  .  Is  that  the  box?      [affair. 

Hi  ti-oi  An  aic.  This  is  not  the  place. 

Xy  m  e  au  ouacaiU,  cinje.     That  was  the  boy  for  it. 

239.  When  we  are  referring  to  a  definite  object  these 
pronouns  take  the  form  e  feo,  1  feo,  iat)  fo,  e  fin, 
i  fin,  iat)  fAin,  etc.  This  is  especially  the  case  when 
the  English  words  "this,"  "that,"  etc.,  are  equiva- 
lent to  '•  this  one,"  "  that  one,"  etc. 
U65  e  fin.    t  Lift  (or  take)  that. 

'Se  feo  An  feAf.  This  is  the  man. 

-Oob'  e  pn  SeA$An.  That  was  John. 

'Si  fin  t)f  151*0.  That's  Brigid. 

Ce  h-iA-o  fo  ?  Who  are  these  ? 

An  e  fm-o  CorriAf.  Is    that   (person    yonder) 

Thomas  ? 
tli    h-e,    'fe    fiux)    e,    or     No  ;  that's  he. 

fiux)  e  e. 
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'Se  feo  =  if  e"  feo  ;  'Se  pn  =  if  e  fin,  etc. 
In  the    spoken  language    the  phrases  if  e  fin  e, 
if  e  f  j«t)   e,   etc,    are    very   frequently  contracted  to 
fin  6,  fin  i,  fifix)  e,  etc. 

Siut>  e.  That  is  he. 

Siu-o  e  CiVog.  Yonder  is  Thade. 

Sm  e  au  c^f  uf .  That's  the  hammer. 

The  forms  fine,  fin!,  f  me,  f  mi,  are  also  frequently  used. 

SiT)e  aza  opiYi.  That  is  what  ails  mc. 

Sini  ax\  a\tz.  That's  the  place. 

Sit)i  *.\nnfo  i.  Here  she  is  here. 

Smi  i.  That  is  she  (or  it). 

Srae  e.  This  is  he  (or  it. 

250.  Sim,  yonder,  qualifies  a  pronoun;  whilst  u-o 
qualifies  a  noun :  as,  an  f  e*\f  ut>,  yonder  man ;  a  p eA\\ 
fu-o,  yonder  woman's  husband. 

Indefinite  Pronouns. 

241 .  The  principal  indefinite  pronouns  are — 

cac  (gen.  caic),  all,  everybody,  everyone  else. 

uite,  all. 

emne,  emne.dc  (AOin'ne),  anybody. 

The  following  are  nouns,  but  they  are  used  to  trans- 
late English  indefinite  pronouns,  hence  we  give  them 
here  : — 

•ouine  a\\  bit,  anyone  at  all. 

curo...ctiiT)  eite,  some. ..others 

be^an,  a  few. 
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An    -ocAini5     6inne    Annro  ?     Did  anyone  come 
here  ? 

"Cia  tir6  -oo  tWi*6  An  rru\cnAi"6?"  An  cac.  "Who  is 
he  who  drowned  the  youths?''  said  all. 

Ce  rheiro  wuaII  a^au?  (or  An  'mo  wbAll  a$ac  ?) 
Ca  beA^An  a?;  Am.  How  many  apples  have  you  ? 
I  have  a  few. 

Uile  tfoib.     To  them  all. 

•Oo-£eibmro  wile  An  bAf.     We  all  die. 
"Oo  cuA-OAn  ro  uile  reACA  ArhAU  f^AiLe.     All  these 
went  past  like  a  shadow. 


Distributive  Pronouns. 

2$2.  The  distributive  pronouns  are: — $ac,    each; 
5AC  wile,  everyone;    jac   Aon,  each   one,  everyone; 
ceACcan,  either.  'Cwile  is  a  contraction  for  5A.6  wile. 
11  i  fwil  ceACCAn    aca  a^ahi,       I  have  not  either  of 

them. 

t)'»o"0  a  por  A5  5AO  Aon.     Let  each  one  know. 

Cin  bionn  (01)  pioc  X)e  leir  (nir)  $ac  n-Aon  CAilleAf  a 
n  eACc.  For  the  anger  of  God  is  on  each  one  who 
violates  His  law. 

N.B. — The  tendency  in  present-day  usage  is  to  em- 
ploy distributive  adjectives  followed  by  appropriate 
nouns  rather  than  distributive  pronouns :  e.g.  Every- 
one went  home.      Do  ouai*6  jaC  uiie  -owme  a  bAiie. 
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Interrogative  Pronouns. 

243.  The  chief  interrogative  pronouns  are: — cm  or 
ce,  who,  which;  cat),  cnetro,  or  CAiT>e,  what;  co  or 
ceujvo  (cm  fun}),  what;  cm  leir-,  whose;  cm  .tea 
(cioca),  which  of  them,  ce  (or  cm)  A5410,  which  of  you. 

Ce  ninne  6  pri?       Who  did  that? 

Cat)  acA  aj;ac?        What  have  you? 

Cat>  e  f m  aj;ac  ?      What  is  that  you  have  ? 

CAiT>e  aza  one?     )„„    .    .. 

'  [ What  ails  you? 

Cat)  ca  one?  ) 

Ce  aca  if  pe*\np  ?    ") 

[Which  of  them  is  the  better? 
Cioca  if  peann?      ) 

Cm  An  pean?  Which  or  what  man? 

Cm  x\a  pin  ?  Which  men  ? 

Cm  an  Luac  ?  What  price  ? 

CAi-oe  An  ntm  e  fin  ?  What  is  that? 

Ce  leif  An  leAOAn  ?  Whose  is  the  book? 

244.  Notice  in  the' last  sentence  the  peculiar  position 
of  the  words.  The  interrogative  pronoun  always 
comes  first  in  an  Irish  sentence,  even  when  it  is 
governed  by  a  preposition  in  English.  In  Irish  we 
do  not  say '*  With  whom  (it)  the  book?"  but  "Who 
with  him  (is)  the  book?" 
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Further  examples  of  the  sam^  construction: — 

Ce  teir  e  ro  ?  Whose  is  this? 

Ce  xMge  ah  teAt>Aji  ?  Who  has  the  book  ? 

-&&eA$Ain,  -ocioc^Ait)  cu  50     John,  will  you   come 
5^iUitti?     Cat>  cuige?  to  Galway?      Wliat 

for? 

Cia  leif  bpuil  cu  cofttiAit?       Whom  are  you  like? 
We  may  also  say,  C\&  opuit  cu  cor- rhAit  teir-  ? 

Notice  that  the  adjective  copiiAit,  like,  takes  he,  with  ;  not  x>o,  to. 

245.  N.B. — The  interrogative  pronouns  are  always 
nominative  case  in  an  Irish  sentence.  In  such  a 
sentence  as,  Cia  tiuAiteA-OAp?  Whom  did  they  strike? 
cia  is  nominative  case  to  if  understood,  whilst  the 
suppressed  relative  is  the  object  of  ouAiteA-oAfv.  In 
ciA  Leif,  cat)  Cuige,  &c,  teif  and  Cuige  are  preposi- 
tional pronouns,  not  simple  prepositions. 

Reciprocal  Pronoun. 

246.  The  reciprocal  pronoun  in  Irish  is  a  Ceite,* 
meaning  each  other,  one  another.  Cuifi  ponn  a 
tArhA  1  tAtfiAiu  a  ceite,  Finn  put  their  hands  in  the 
hands  of  one  another.  X)o  rsAji  Or^A^  A^uf  Tjia^- 
muix)  te  11-A  Ceite.  Oscar  and  Diarmuid  separated 
from  each  other  (lit.  "separated  with  each  other"). 
£>uAiteA*OAi\  A  ceite.    They  struck  each  other. 

*  Literally,  his  fellow. 
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Phrases  containing  the  Reciprocal  Pronoun, 

6  ceile,*  from  each  other,  separated  or  asunder. 

Le  ceile,  t  together. 

mA|\  a  ceile,  like  each  other,  alike. 

confused,  without  any  order. 
C|\6  n-A  Ceile,] 

oipexvo  le  Ceile,  each  as  much  as  the  other. 

i  rmiAi*6  a  ceile,  one  after  the  other,  in  succession. 

ar  5^\c  p^f-AC  i  n-A  Ceile,  out  of  one  desert  into  another 


CHAPTEP    V. 


THE   VERB. 


Conjugations. 
247.  In  Irish  there  are  two  conjugations  of  regular 
verbs.  They  are  distinguished  by  the  formation  of 
the  future  stem.  All  verbs  of  the  first  conjugation 
form  the  first  person  singular  of  the  future  simple  in 
--£4*0  or  -pe-AT),  whilst  verbs  of  the  second  conjugation 
form  the  same  part  in  -oca*o  or  -eoc^o. 

*  6  ceile,  =  6  n-A  ceile. 

+  le   ceile,  =  le  n-A  ceile.      This  last  form  is  often  used    and 
explains  the  aspiration  in  ie  ceile 
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Forms  of  Conjugation. 
258.  Every  Irish  verb,  with  the  single  exception  of 
ip,  has  three  forms  of  conjugation : — The   Synthetic, 
the  Analytic,  and  the  Autonomous. 

249.  The  synthetic,  or  pronominal  form,  is  that  in 
which  the  persons  are  expressed  by  means  of  termina- 
tions or  inflections.  All  the  persons,  singular  and 
plural,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  third  person 
singular,  have  synthetic  forms  in  practically  every 
tense.  The  third  person  singular  can  never  have  its 
nominative  contained  in  the  verb-ending  or  termina- 
tion. 

The  following  example  is  the  present  tense  synthetic 
form  of  the  verb  mol,  praise  : — 

SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

molAim,  I  praise.  moUimro,  we  praise. 

moUM|\,  thou  praisest.         ttioIcaoi,  you  praise. 
moLAtin  pe,  he  praises.        molAi-o,  they  praise. 

250.  In  the  analytic  form  of  conjugation  the  per- 
sons are  not  expressed  by  inflection  ;  the  form  of  the 
verb  remains  the  same  throughout  the  tense  and  the 
persons  are  expressed  by  the  pronouns  placed  after 
the  verb.  The  form  of  the  verb  in  the  third  person 
singular  of  the  above  example  is  the  form  the  verb 
has  in  the  analytic  form  of  the  present  tense. 

The  analytic  form  in  every  tense  has  identically  the 
same  form  as  the  third  person  singular  of  that  tense. 

N.B. — The  analytic  form  is  generally  employed  in 
asking  questions. 
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The  following  is  the  analytic  form  of  the  present 
tense  of  mot : — 

SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

molAim,  I  praise.  motAnn  firm,  we  praise, 

mot  Ann  cii,  thou  praisest.     mot<\nn  fib,  you  praise, 
mot  Ann  pe,  he  praises.  motAnn  riAT),  they  praise 

The  analytic  form  is  used  in  all  the  tenses,  but  in 
some  of  the  tenses  it  is  rarely,  if  ever,  found  in  some 
of  the  persons:  for  instance,  it  is  not  found  in  the 
first  person  singular  above.  As  the  analytic  form 
presents  no  difficulty,  it  will  not  be  given  in  the 
regular  table  of  conjugations. 

251.  We  are  indebted  to  the  Eev.  Peter  O'Leary, 
P.P.,  for  the  following  explanation  of  the  Autonomous 
Form  of  conjugation  : — 

''This  third  form — the  Autonomous — has  every  one  of 
the   moods  and  tenses,  but  in  each  tense  it  has  only 
one  person,  and  that  person  is  only  implied.     It  is 
really  a  personality,  but  it  is  not  a  specific  personality. 
It  is  only  a  general,  undefined  personality. 

"  This  third  form  of  an  Irish  verb  has  some  very 
unique  powers.  ...  I  shall  illustrate  one.  An  Eng- 
lish verb  cannot  of  itself  make  complete  sense  alone  ; 
this  form  of  an  Irish  verb  can.  For  instance, 
'  OuAitceAn '  is  a  complete  sentence.  It  means, 
'A  beating  is  being  administered,'  or,  *  Somebody  is 
striking.'    Irish  grammarians  have  imagined  that  this 
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rorm  of  the  verb  is  passive  voice.  No,  it  is  not  passive 
voice,  for  it  has  a  passive  of  its  own ;  and,  again,  all 
intransitive  verbs  (even  the  verb  ca)  possesses  this 
form  of  conjugation.  The  nearest  equivalents  in  sense 
and  use  to  this  Irish  form  are  the  German  'mann' 
and  the  French  '  on '  with  the  third  person  singular 
of  the  verb." — Gaelic  Journal. 


The  usual  translation  of  the  French  phrase  "on 
dit"  is,  " It  is  said."  "Is  said"  is  certainly  passive 
voice  in  English,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  "  dit"  is 
passive  voice  in  French.  The  same  remark  holds 
with  regard  to  the  Irish  phrase  "rniAilteA'p  ah  5At)Afi," 
which  is  usually  translated,  "The  dog  is  struck." 
l)tu\itce*\fi  is  not  passive  voice;  it  is  active  voice,  auto- 
nomous firm,  and  5AT)Af\  is  its  object  in  the  accusative 
case.  The  literal  translation  of  the  phrase  is,  "Some- 
body strikes  the  dog."  The  passive  voice  of  buAilceA|\, 
someone  strikes,  is  tAtAfv  buAilce,  someone  is  struck. 


252.  As  this  is  the  first  grammar  that  has  adopted  the  term 
"  Autonomous  form  of  the  Verb"  we  think  it  advisable  to  state  that 
the  form  of  the  verb  which  we  give  as  the  Autonomous  form  is 
given  in  other  Irish  grammars  as  the  passive  voice.  A  fuller 
treatment  of  the  Autonomous  Verb  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  the 
book,  where  we  endeavour  to  show  that  in  modern  Irish,  at  least,  this 
form  of  the  verb  is  active  voice.  The  name  by  which  this  form  of  the 
verb  ought  to  be  called  is  not  merely  a  matter  of  terms,  for  on  it  de- 
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pends  the  case  of  the  following  noun  or  pronoun  :  i.e.,  whether  pueh 
noun  or  pronoun  is  the  subject  or  object  of  the  verb. 

As  all  Irish  scholars  have  not  accepted  the  Autonomous  form  of  the 
verb,  since  it  appears  that  formerly,  at  least,  the  verb  was  not  Auto- 
nomous, being  inflected  for  the  plural  number,  it  has  been  suggested 
that  both  names  be  retained  for  the  present.  In  the  first  edition  of 
this  grammar  the  term  "  Indefinite  "  was  given  to  this  form,  but  as 
the  name  "Autonomous,"  which  means  possessing  the  power  of  self 
government,  is  far  more  expressive,  it  has  been  adopted  instead  of 
"  Indefinite." 

As  the  Autonomous  form  has  only  one  inflection 
for  each  tense,  this  inflection  is  given  immediately 
after  each  tense  in  the  tables  of  conjugation. 

MOODS  AND  TENSES. 

253.  Verbs  have  three  moods,  the  Imperative,  the 
Indicative,  and  the  Subjunctive. 

Some  grammars  add  a  fourth  mood,  the  Conditional ; 
and  some  omit  the  Subjunctive.  The  Conditional 
form,  however,  is  always  either  Indicative  or  Subjunc- 
tive in  meaning,  and  is  here  classed  as  a  tense  under 
the  Indicative  Mood. 

The  Imperative  has  only  one  tense,  the  Present. 
Its  use  corresponds  to  that  of  the  Imperative  in 
English. 

The  Indicative  Mood  has  five  tenses,  the  Present, 
the  Imperfect,  the  Past,  the  Future,  and  the  Condi- 
tional, 
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The   Present   Tense   corresponds   to    the    English 

Present,  and  like  it  usually  denotes  habitual  action. 

The  so-called  Consuetuclinal  or  Habitual  Present — i.e.,  the  third 
person  singular  ending  in  -Ann — in  no  way  differs  from  the  other  parts 
of  the  Present  in  regard  to  time.  The  verb  hi,  however,  has  a  dis- 
tinct Present,  btm,  denoting  habitual  action.  In  English  the  Present 
— e.g.,  I  write — generally  denotes  habitual  action.  Present  action  is 
usually  signified  by  a  compound  tense,  I  am  writing.  So  in  Irish  the 
Present,  pgfiiobAim,  denotes  habitual  action,  and  present  action  is 
denoted  by  the  compound  tense,  caiiti  A5  pgfiiobA'd.  However,  as  in 
English,  the  Present  Tense  of  certain  verbs,  especially  those  relating 
to  the  senses  or  the  mind,  denote  present  as  well  as  habitual  action — 
e.g.,  ctunnni,  I  hear;  cjteiTJitn,  I  believe. 

The  Imperfect  Tense  is  rvlso  called  the  Habitual  or 
Consuetudinal  Past.  It  denotes  habitual  action  in 
past  time;  as,  x»o  rstAioDAinn,  I  used  to  write. 

The  Past  Tense  is  also  called  the  Perfect  and  the 
Preterite.  It  corresponds  to  the  Past  Tense  in  Eng- 
lish; as,  "oo  fstAiobAf,  I  wrote. 

Continuous  action  in  past  time  is  denoted  by  a  compound  tense,  as 
in  English — e.g.,  -oo  bior  aj  rsfuobAX),  I  teas  writing. 

The  Future  Tense  corresponds  to  the  Future  in 
English:  as  rsjAiottpvo,  I  shall  ivrite. 

The  Conditional  corresponds  to  the  Compound 
Tense  with  "should"  or  "would"  in  English:  as 
•00  r^oft^,  thou  wouldst  ivrite. 

The  Conditional  is  also  called  the  Secondary 
Future,  because  it  denotes  a  future  act  regarded  111 
the  past:  as,  A-oudo^ac  re  50  fsniotypA*  re.  He  said 
that  he  would  write. 
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In  the  Subjunctive  Mood  there  are  only  two  Tenses, 
the  Present  and  the  Past.     This  mood  is  used  princi- 
pally to  express  a  wish,  and  also  after  certain  con 
junctions.     See  par.  550,  &c. 

Active  Yoice,  Ordinary  Form. 

254.  Each  Tense  has  the  following  forms : — 

1.  The  action  is  merely  stated,  as — 

thiAiteAnn  SeAgAn  -An  cIaji, 
John  strikes  the  table. 

2.  The  action  is  represented  as  in  progress,  as- — 

Ua  SeA§An  A5  duaIa"0  An  ctAif\, 
John  is  striking  the  table. 

8.  The  action  as  represented  as  about  to  happen— 

(  cum  ) 
Ua  SeA&An  <  >  An  clAip  *oo  buAtA-6, 

(A|\    ci) 

John  is  about  (is  going)  to  strike  the  table. 

4.  The  action  is  represented  as  completed,  as — 
Ua  SeA§An  -o'eip  An  ctAifi  *oo  ouaUvo, 
John  has  just  struck  the  table. 

Active  Voice,  Autonomous  Form, 

255.  Each  Tense  has  the  following  forms,  corre- 
sponding exactly  to  those  given  in  the  preceding 
paragraph. 

1.  t3uAitceA|\  An  clAfi, 

Someone  strikes  the  table. 
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2.  C At Af  .A5  duaIa-o  av\  CtAip, 
Someone  is  striking  the  table. 

f  cum  ) 

3.  ZStAn   ]  \  An  cU\ifi  "oo  DuaIa-6, 

[A\\     C1J 

Someone  is  about  to  strike  the  table. 

4.  Uaca^  "o'eif  An  CIaija  tdo  duaIat), 
Someone  has  just  struck  the  table. 

256.         Passive  Yoice,  Ordinary  Form. 

1.  (This  form  is  supplied  by  the  Autonomous  Active.) 

2.  JZa  av\  cIa|a  *oa  (or  $a)  duaIa-6, 
The  table  is  being  struck. 

cum  } 
Ajt  ci 
The  table  is  about  to  be  struck. 


3.  TZa  ax\  ctAp  _^  r  a  buAilce, 


4.  JZa  av\  cIa\\  tou  Alice, 

The  table  has  (just)  been  struck. 

257.      Passive  Yoice,  Autonomous  Form. 

1.  TZ&tAp  t>u<Mlce, 
Someone  is  struck. 

2.  Uacaj\  pe  PuaIa-6. 
Someone  is  being  struck. 

f  Cum  } 

3.  TZStAn  {  \  oeic  t>u  Alice, 

[a\\   cij 

Someone  is  about  to  be  struck 

4.  Uaca^  buxMlce, 

Someone  has  (just)  been  struck 
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258.  The  Principal  Parts  of  an  Irish  Yerb  are — 

(1)  The  2nd  sing,  of  the  Imperative  Mood. 

(2)  The  1st  sing,  of  the  Future  Simple. 

(3)  The  Past  Participle  (also  called  the  Verbal 
Adjective). 

(4)  The  Verbal  Noun. 

(a)  The  Imperative  2nd.  pers.  sing,  gives  the  stem 
of  the  verb  from  which  most  of  the  other  tenses  and 
persons  are  formed. 

(6)  The  Future  tells  to  what  conjugation  (first  or 
second)  the  verb  belongs,  and  gives  the  stem  for  the 
Conditional. 

(c)  The  Past  Participle  shows  whether  c  is  aspi- 
rated or  unaspirated  in  the  following  persons,  which 
are   formed   from   the   past   participle — i.e.: 

Present,      2nd  plural. 
Imperfect,  2nd  singular. 

Autonomous. 

Imperative,  Present,  and  Imperfect. 

Verbal  noun. 
Gen.  sing,  and  nom.  plural. 

(d)  With  the  Verbal  Noun  are  formed   the   com- 
pound tenses. 
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The  four  following  types  include  all  verbs  belonging 
to  the  first  conjugation: — 

259.  Principal  Parts. 

Type.    Imper.  Future.  P.  Participle.       Verbal  Noon        Meaning. 

1.  mot     motpvo  motCA  moUro    praise 

2.  fAeub    fieubjrA-o  peubtA  f\eub^*6  burst  or  tear 

3.  buAil  buAiipeA*o  bu-Aitce  bu-AUvo  strike 

4.  poip     pOifpe^X)  -poipte  poij\itin  help,  succour 

N.B. — No  notice  need  be  taken  of  the  variation  in 
form  of  verbal  nouns,  as  they  cannot  be  reduced  to 
any  rule,  but  must  be  learned  for  each  verb.  The 
ending  &t>  or  eA*6  is  that  most  frequently  found,  but 
there  are  numerous  other  endings.  (See  pars.  315 
and  316). 

260.  (1)  and  (2)  are  the  types  for  all  verbs  oi  the 
first  conjugation  whose  stem  ends  in  a  broad  consonant; 
whilst  (3)  and  (4)  are  the  types  for  the  verbs  of  the 
same  conjugation  whose  stem  ends  in  a  slender  con- 
sonant. 

As  the  conjugations  of  types  (2)  and  (4)  are  identical  with  those  of 
types  (1)  and  (3)  respectively,  except  the  aspiration  of  the  z.  in  the  end- 
ings mentioned  in  par.  258  (c),  we  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  con- 
jugate in  full  the  four  types.  We  shall  give  the  forms  in  modern  use 
of  the  verbs  mot  and  bu^it,  and  then  give  a  rule  which  regulates  the 
aspiration  of  c  in  the  Past  Participle.     (See  par.  282). 
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FIRST  CONJUGATION. 

In  the  following  table  the  forms  marked  with  an  asterisk  are  not 
generally  used  in  the  analytic  form.  The  forms  in  square  brackets 
were  used  in  early  modern  Irish,  and  are  frequently  met  with  in  books. 
Alternative  terminations  are  given  in  round  brackets. 


261. 


IMPERATIVE  MOOD. 

SINGULAR 


biMit,  strike  thou 
buxMte4*6  p  e 


1st.   

2nd.  mot,  praise  thou 

3rd.  moUvo  p e,  let  him  praise 

PLUBAL. 
(moLAimip    (-.amuip)  | let  us    fboAilimff  (e^mtiip) 
(moUm  J  praise    CbuAileAtn 

2.  molAi"6,  praise  (you)  bu.ailit> 

fmotAi*oip, 

3.  i  let  them  praise     biiAitTOff 
ImoUvaaoip, 

Autonomous. 

mo  Leap  buxMlce^p 

The  negative  particle  for  this  mood  is  n^. 


262.  INDICATIVE  MOOD. 

Present  Tense. 

SING.  l.*motAim,  I  praise 

2.  moLAif\,  &c. 

3.  motAtin*  pe 
PLUE.  1.  motAimiT)  (auuiit)) 

2.  tnolAnn  pib& 


*bu-Aitim,  I  strike 

t)UAltip 


buAiteAnnc  p6 
buxMtimi*o  (-itni*o) 
bu  41  lectin  pib^ 

bU-AltlT) 


a[mol,Aix)]  ^fmotrAoi]  cfbuAit-i-o 


d[-b«Aitci] 
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Autonomous.  moicAji 
Relative  form,  ttloi^f 
Negative.         tli  rhoUim, 

*  ,,  tii  t>u^iiip, 

Interrogative.  An  moLann  re  ? 

„  An  mt)UAitim? 

Neg.  Interrog.  TIac  moLaro? 


I  do  not  praise. 
You  do  not  strike. 
Does  he  praise  ? 
Do  I  strike  ? 
Do  they  not  praise  ? 
11-aO  inbuAileAnn  re  ?  Does  he  not  strike? 


3. 


263.  Imperfect  Tense. 

sing.  l.*tftblAinn,  I  used  to  praise  *t>UAilinn 

2.*rhoic<\,  &c. 
3.  riiotAT)  fe 
PLUR.  1.  rhotAimir  (-Amuif) 
2.  rholxvO  fib 
JniolAi'oip 
|rhoLAT)AOir 
Autonomous.  tttotcAoi, 
Negative.         tli  rhou\mn, 

,,  Hi  buAiLeAt)  pe, 

Interrogative.  An  moled? 

„  An  mbtLAtlvoij*? 

Neg.  Interrog.  TUc  motAinn  ? 
..  H.ac  mbuAitmn  ? 


bu-Aile-At)  r6 
otiAitimif(or  nmr) 
btnuteAX)  pib 

btiAiLmif 

t)uAilci. 

I  used  not  praise. 
He  used  not  strike. 
Used  you  praise? 
Used  they  strike  ? 
Used  I  not  praise  ? 
Used  I  not  strike  ? 


264.  Past  Tense. 

SING.  1.  rhotAp,  I  praised  bnAilex\p 

2.  rhotAir  buxMtif 

8.  rhol  p6  tin -ail  po 
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PLUIt.  1.  rhot-Atn-Afi 

2.  riiotAbAfi 

3.  rhoUvoAfi 
Autonomous,  triolet) 
Negative.  Hion  molar, 

„  lllOfl  bUAll  re, 

Interrogative.  An  motair  ? 

„  AjA  buAitear? 

Neg.  Interrog.  mn  mot  r6? 

,,  tl-dp  DtiAileAmAn? 


bu^ite-am^n 

buAiteabAtt 

bu^ite-AO-Ap 

btuutexvo 

I  did  not  praise, 

Ho  did  not  strike. 

Did  you  praise? 

Did  I  strike  ? 

Did  he  not  praise  ? 

Did  we  not  strike  ? 


265.  Future  Tense. 

SING.  1.  motpvo,  I  shall  praise 

2.  moljMin,  thou  wilt  praise 

3.  molpjt)  pe,  &c. 
PLUR.  1.   molpAimro  (-aiiuut)) 

2.  molpM*6  p°rt 

3.  tnol|.MiT) 
Relative  form.  tfioljMr 
Autonomous.  tTlotpAi\c 
Negative.  til  moipxvo, 

„  Hi  tJiiAiVp"6  re, 

Interrogative.  An  moipM-6  re  ? 

,,  An  mbuAilpeA'o? 

Neg.  Interrog.  tU\c  triolein? 

„  VUo  mbtixMlpT)  ? 


buAilpeAt) 

bUAllpfV 
bUAllpt)  f6 

buailpmro  (imi-o) 

bUAitp-o  pb& 

buAitp-o 

buAitpe^]' 

btKMlpeAf^ 

I  shall  not  praise. 

He  will  not  strike. 

Will  he  praise  ? 

Shall  I  strike? 

Will  you  not  praise  ? 

Will  they  not  strike? 


ofrnotfAiii] 
"[tnol^Ai'oeAti] 


6[bUAttf?ttl] 

^CbtJAitpix)eAfi" 


Ill 


266.        Conditional  or  Secondary  Future, 
SING.  1.  rholp-Airm,  I  would  praise    buAilpmn 


8. 


2.  rhotp-A 

3.  rhotpvo  p6 

PLUR.  1.  rholpAirnip  (pAmuif) 
2.   molpxvo  fib 
riiolpAiDip 
^rholpADAOip 
Autonomous.  ITloipAi 
Negative.  tli  rholpAinn, 

„  Hi  buAilpeA, 

Interrogative.  An  motp-d, 

„  An  mbuAitpeA-o  re,  Would  he  strike? 

Neg.  Interrog.  tUc  motp.<vo  re?     Would  he  not  praise? 
„  nacmbuAilpiniir?    Would  we  not  strike? 


btiAitpeA 
bu-AilpexVO  pe" 

buAilpmip  (pump) 
bUAitpeAO  pib 

bUAllpiTtff 

buAilpi 

I  would  not  praise. 
You  would  not  strike 
Would  you  praise  ? 


SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 
Present  Tense. 


267. 

SING.   1.  mot  At) 

2.  moUMf 

3.  moUM-6  pe" 

PLUR.  1.  molAimiT)  (-AmtnT)) 

2.  moUM'6  piba 

3.  motAiD 

Autonomous,  motcAn 


buAileAD 

OUAllip 

buAili*6  pe 
buAilimi'o  (-imvo) 
buAili-6  r\X>b 

OUAllIT) 

bUAitce-AjA 


The  negative  particle  is  nAn,  which  always  aspirates 
when  possible. 


a[tnolcAoi 


frfbu-aitci] 
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268.                          Past  Tense. 

SING.  1.  mot*irm 

on  A1  linn 

2.  molcA 

buailceA 

3.  moUvft  f  e 

btiAiteA-6  r-e 

PLUE.  1.  molAimfp    (Atnuif) 

buAilirmr-  (-imif) 

2.  molAt)  j>it) 

biiAileAt)  pb 

fmotAi'oif 

"  JmotA'OAOir 

biiAiliuir 

Autonomous,    motcAoi 

buAitci 

Verbal  Noun,  mot  At) 

OuAtAt) 

Yerbal  Adj.      motcA 

bn  Alice 

NOTES  ON  THE  MOODS  AND  TENSES. 

The  Present  Tenses. 

269.  The  Present  Tense  is  always  formed  by  adding 
Aim,  Aifv,  &c,  to  the  stem  when  the  last  vowel  is 
broad  ;  if  the  last  vowel  is  slender  add  im,  in,  eAnn, 
&C.  The  last  syllable  of  the  first  person  plural  is 
often  pronounced  rapidly — e.g.,  molAmtnt)  (mul'-a- 
mwid),  cperoimiT)  (k'red  nnid) ;  but  in  the  South  of 
Ireland  this  syllable  is  lengthened,  molAimro  (mul7- 
a-meed),  cf\ei*oimro  (k'red'-mieed).  Verbs  of  more 
than  one  syllable  ending  in  15  add  mm,  not  imro,  in 
the  first  person  plural  of  this  tense. 


270.  In  Ulster  the  ending  mui-o  of  the  first  person  plural  is  verj 
often  separated  from  the  verb,  and  used  instead  of  the  pronoun  pun 
as  OonnAic  muix>  e.  We  saw  him ;  Conn-aic  p e  mtux).  He  saw  us. 
On  no  account  should  this  corruption  be  imitated  by  the  student. 
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274.  The  old  form  of  the  third  person  singular 
ended  in  >ai"6  or  it>,  and  the  analytic  forms  found  in 
books,  and  sometimes  in  the  northern  dialect,  are  got 
from  this  form:  as  rnolait)  firm,  we  praise. 

272.  The  analytic  form  is  not  usually  found  in  the 
first  person  singular  of  this  tense,  nor  is  the  synthetic 
form  often  used  in  the  second  person  plural. 

The  Imperfect  Tense. 

273.  The  initial  consonant  of  this  tense  is  usually 
aspirated  in  the  active  voice,  when  possible. 

The  termination  a-6  or  eA-6  in  the  3rd  sing,  of  this  tense,  as  also  in 
the  Imperative  and  Conditional,  is  pronounced  ac,  or  Atri. 

275.  When  none  of  the  particles  ni,  &r\,  tiac,  &c, 
precede  the  Imperfect  Tense,  *oo  may  be  used  before  it. 
This  *oo  may  be  omitted  except  when  the  verb  begins 
with  a  vowel  or  p.  The  compound  particles,  nioft,  &\\, 
n.<ifi,  5«|a,  ca\\,  &c,  can  never  be  used  with  the  Imper- 
fect Tense. 

275.  Whenever  the  word  "w<mld"  is  used  in  English 
to  describe  what  used  to  take  place,  the  Imperfect 
Tense,  not  the  Conditional,  is  used  in  Irish,  as — 

He  would  often  say  to  me.   1r-  mime  A"oei|\e^t>  re  tiom. 

The  Past  Tense. 

276.  In  the  Past  Tense  active  voice  the  initial  con- 
sonant of  the  verb  is  aspirated.     The  remark  which 
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has  just  been  made  with  regard  to  the  use  of  t>o 
before  the  Imperfect  Tense  applies  also  to  the  Past 
Tense. 

In  the  Autonomous  form  -oo  does  not  aspirate,  but 
prefixes  h  to  vowels. 

277.  With  the  exception  of  the  aspiration  of  the 
initial  consonant,  the  third  person  singular  of  this 
tense  is  exactly  the  same  as  the  second  person  singular 
of  the  Imperative  (i.e.,  the  stem  of  the  verb). 

278.  The  particle  formerly  used  before  the  Past 
Tense  was  jao.  It  is  now  no  longer  used  by  itself,  but 
it  occurs  in  combination  with  other  particles. 

The  most  important  of  these  compounds  are : — 

(1)  Aj\,  whether  (&n-\-\\o).     AnbuAilfS?  Didhestrike? 

(2)  ^u\\,  that  (50+110).         *Oeifi  r-e"   gup  nu^ile^r  e. 

He  says  that  I  struck 
him. 

(3)  C^tS  where  (c^  +  p°)«      CAp  Ce^nnuigif -an  cap-alt? 

Where  did  you  buy  the 
horse? 

<4)  tttun^f,  unless  (tntm^     triun^   nu-Ait  fe,    unless 
+  f\o).  he  struck. 

(5)  ttiof\,  not  (ni  +  fo).  tliop  c^ero  r-e.    He  did  not 

believe. 

(6)  tU^  or  tiAC^f,  whether    tU|\  C|\eiT)  r-e?   Did  he  not 

...not.  believe? 
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(7)  T)4n,  to  whom  Coo,  to-*-     An  pe-an  vAp  ^e^u^r  mo 

a+no).  leAb^f.    The    man    to 

whom   1    promised  my 
book. 

(8)  ten,  by  or  with  which     An  m^i-oe  ten  ou^aexvo  £, 

(ie+A-fpo).  The   stick   with    which 

they   beat   him   (or  he 
was  beaten). 

279.  The  compounds  of  no  aspirate.  These  com- 
pounds are  used  with  the  Past  Tense  of  all  verbs 
except  the  following : — nxMO,  was ;  cug,  gave  or 
brought;  nug,  bore;  jmca,  saw;  cAmig,  came;  j?a<Mn, 
found,  got;  -oeAC-Ai-o,  went;  -oe^nn^,  made  or  did. 

The  compounds  of  jto  are  used  in  some  places   before  ct»5  and 

N.B,  -  "OeACAi-o  and  •oeAynA  are  used  instead  of 
cuavo  and  nmne  after  negative  and  interrogative 
particles.  Instead  of  -oeac^i'd  and  *oe^niM,  cuaix)  and 
"oein  ("6m)  are  used  in  Minister. 

The  Future  Tense  and  Conditional. 

280.  All  the  inflections  of  the  Future  and  Condi- 
tional in  the  first  conjugation  begin  with  the  letter  p, 
which  in  the  spoken  language  is  generally  pro- 
nounced like  "h."  This  "h"  sound  combines  with 
the  letters  b,  -o  and  5  (whenever  the  stem  ends  in 
these)  changing  them  in  sound  into  p,  c,  c,  respec- 
tively. 
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cpempeA'O'is  usually  pronounced  k'ret'-udh 
j^Sjm-o  ,,  ,,  fau'-kudh 

rgniobpvo        ,,  „  shgree-pudh 

N.B. — f  is  sounded  in  the  second  sing.  Conditional 
active  and  in  the  Autonomous  form. 

281.  The  particle  *oo,  causing  aspiration,  may  be 
used  before  the  Conditional  when  no  other  particle 
precedes  it. 

Note  that  the  terminations  of  the  Imperative  Mood, 
the  Imperfect  Tense,  and  the  Conditional  are  almost 
the  same,  excepting  the  letter  p  of  the  latter. 

Rule  for  the  Aspiration  of  U  of  Past  Participles. 

282.  The  C  of  the  past  participle  is  generally 
aspirated  except  after  the  letters  T>,  tl,  U,  t,  S,  U, 

X),  C,  and  (in  verbs  of  one  syllable)  §• 

There  is  a  great  tendency  in  the  spoken  language 
not  to  aspirate  the  c  in  all  verb  inflexions  after  con- 
sonants :   e.g.,  cugcA,  cu^cx^,  T>e\\\zeA\\,  etc. 

283.  This  participle  cannot  be  used  like  the  English 
participle  to  express  action.  He  ivas  praised  is  gene- 
rally mouvo  e  ;  very  seldom  ni  re  molu^.  The  Irish 
participle  has  always  the  force  of  an  adjective  denoting 
the  complete  state,  never  the  force  of  an  action  in 
progress. 

28$.  After  if  the  Past  Participle  denotes  what  is 
proper  or  necessary,  as,  Hi  molc-A  mnc  e.  He  is  not  to 
be  praised  by  you.  This  form,  called  the  Participle 
of  Necessity,  should  probably  be  regarded  as  distinct 
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from  the  ordinary  past  participle,  as  it  may  occur  in 
verbs  which  have  no  past  participle,  e.g. : — 

"1f  •oeimm  tiac  upuil  -ouine  n^c  toeicce  *66  Af 
coimexvo  of\m."  "  It  is  certain  that  there  is  no  person 
who  will  not  have  to  be  on  his  guard  against  me." 
(Letter  of  Se&n  0  Tleilt,  1561.)  "UuigteAfi  Af  ^n 
rseul,  n^c  beitce  x>o  ne^c  *oul  1  n-e«"ooc^f."  It 
may  hence  be  learned  that  it  is  not  proper  for  anyone 
to  fall  into  despair.  Hi  beitce  45  a  fetmxvo  (or 
simply,  ni  r-etmcx*).  It  must  not  be  denied.  Here 
beitce  is  the  Participle  of  Necessity  of  the  verb  bi- 

285.  Derivative  Participles. 

ioti-rhoU:.A  in-^eubtA       ion-buAitce  ion-fdif\te 

r-o-rholx-A  fo-|\etit)t^      po-tjuAiIxe  ro-£6if\ce 

T)o-rhotcx\  *oo-|\eubtA      -oo-bu-Aiice  -oo-poipte 

286.  The  prefix  ion-  or  in-  denotes  what  is  proper  or 
fit  to  be  clone:  as  ion-rholc,A,  fit  to  be  praised,  deserv- 
ing of  praise. 

The  prefix  r-o-  denotes  what  is  possible  or  easy  to  do: 
as  fo-f\eubc.A,  capable  of  being  burst,  easy  to  burst. 

287.  The  prefix  *oo-  denotes  ivhat  is  iynpossible  or 
difficult  to  do:  as  x>o-btJAilce,  incapable  of  being 
struck,  hard  to  strike. 

288.  These  derivative  participles  seem  to  be  formed 
rather  from  the  genitive  of  the  verbal  noun  than  from 
the  participle :  as  jMgAil,  finding. 

fo-fj^lA,  easily  found.     *oo -£45^1.4,  hard  to  find. 
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289.  Declension  of  Verbal  Noun. 

SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 


Nom. 
Ace. 

I 

motAi!) 

mote  a 

Gen. 

motca 

molA"6  (mole a) 

Dat. 

molA-d 

molcAio 

Nom. 
Ace. 

r 
) 

ouaLa'O 

OwAitre 

Gen. 

bu  Ailce 

buAUvo  (buAilce) 

Dat. 

ouaUvo 

buAitcib 

290.  Many  verbal  nouns  are  seldom  or  never  used 
in  the  plural.  As  a  rule  the  genitive  singular  of  the 
verbal  noun  is  identical  in  form  with  the  past  parti- 
ciple ;  but  many  verbal  nouns  are  declined  like  ordi- 
nary nouns:  nearly  all  those  ending  in  x\cc,  -Ait,  and 
Am,Ain  belong  to  the  3rd  declension — e.g.,  5AOA11;  act 
of  taking;  gen,,  jjadaX-a:  j\ic,  running;  gen.  pe^c-A: 
le-AtiAtfi,Ain,  act  of  following;  gen.  lexMiArhtiA:  fiub-Al, 
act  or  walking;  gen.  puo-Ait:  p-Af,  act  of  growing; 
gen.  p^if,  &e. 


SECOND  CONJUGATION. 

291.  The  second  conjugation  comprises  two  classes 
of  verbs — (1)  derived  verbs  in  15  or  ui§;  and  (2) 
syncopated  verbs. 
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292.  Syncopated  Yerbs  are  those  in  which  the  vowel 
in  the  final  syllable  of  the  stem  is  omitted  when  any 
termination  co mmencing  with  a  vowel  is  added :  as  Iad.ai^, 
speak;  LAOjv<Mm  (not  L^OAifum),  /  speak.  Yerbs  of 
more  than  one  syllable  whose  stem  ends  in  a,  m,  ijv 
T>  in5,  belong  to  this  class 

VERBS  IN  1$  (-tug). 

293.  Principal  Parts. 

Type.      Impel.  Future.  Past  Participle.  V.  Noun.  Meaning. 

1.  bAiU5     bailebCxvo      b^viLigire     bxMUuj^-o     gather 

2.  ce-anntut;    ce^nn6c^*o    ce^nnmjce    ceAnnac    buy 

294.  Except  in  the  Future  and  Condi  Hon  a!,  all  verbs 
in  15  and  U15  are  conjugated  like  buxMi  (first  conjuga- 
tion), except  that  the  c  is  aspirated  in  all  terminations 
beginning  with  that  letter.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary 
to  give  only  the  Future  and  Conditional  in  full. 

295.  Future. 

SINGULAR. 

1.  tMileoc.vo,  I  shall  gather.     ce4nnoc<vo,  I  shall  buy 

2.  t>Aileoc<Aif\,  ceAnnOCAi|i. 

3.  OAileoCAit)  f6,  ceannoCAi-b  pe\ 

PLURAL. 

1.  bxMteocAitr.i-o  ceArmoc\\imiT) 

(-c^mui-o),  (-CAtntn-o). 

2.  baiteocxM-o  fib,  ce-Annoc^i'O  fib. 

3.  bAitebCAi-o,  ce-AnnoC-AiT). 

Relative.  baileoCAp.  ce^nnoc^f. 

Autonomous,  b-aileoct^p  ceannoctAfA. 
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296.  Conditional. 

SINGULAR.    - 

1.  bAiteocAinn,    I  would  gather.     ceAnnoCAinn. 

2.  OAiteoctA,  ceAiindccA. 

B.  bAileoCAt)  re,  ceAnnOCA-6  re. 

PLURAL. 

1.  £>AileocAimir  £ e  Ann  6 £  A',  in  if 

(-Anunr)  (-Anunp). 

2.  DAiteocAt)  rift,  ceAnnoCAt)  pit*. 
CtjAileocAi-oir                                  (ceAnnocAiT)ir 

*(bAile6CAT>A0ir  (ceAnnocAt)Aoip 

Autonomous.  bAiteoccAi  ceAnnoctAi 

297.  In  early  modern  usage,  when  the  stern  ended  in  -U15,  preceded 
by  t>,  n,  v,  t,  or  p,  these  consonants  were  usually  attenuated  in  the 
Future  and  Conditional :  as  Ajcouij,  raise,  future  Aiji-oe6cA"o;  pAttn^, 
soil,  future  pAiteocA-o;  but  nowadays  Afi-oocA-o,  r-AlocA-o,  &c,  are 
the  forms  used. 

Syncopated  Yerbs. 

298.  The  personal  endings  of  syncopated  verbs  vary 
somewhat  according  as  the  consonant  commencing  the 
last  syllable  of  the  stem  is  broad  or  slender. 

Type  (1).  Stems  in  which  the  last  syllable  commences 
with  a  broad  consonant*  as  puAgAin  (pogAin),  proclaim. 

Type  (2).  Stems  in  which  the  last  syllable  commences 
with  a  slender  consonant,  as  001511,  spare. 

*  A  few  of  these  take  re  in  past  participle  ;  as  of^Ail,  open, 
OfjAilce ;  ceAngAit,  bind,  ceAn^Ailxe.  The  parts  of  these  verbs 
[258  c]  which  are  formed  from  the  past  participle  will,  of  course, 
have  slender  terminations,  e.g.,  -o'or-^AilceA,  you  used  to  open. 
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2S9  In  early  modern  usage  the  Future  is  formed  by  lengthening 
the  vowel  sound  of  the  last  syllable  of  the  stem  from  ai  or  i  to  eo.  in 
the  case  of  Type  1  the  broad  consonant  which  commences  the  final 
syllable  of  the  stem  must  be  made  slender.  Examples:  innip, 
inneofwo;  /  shall  tell;  ■oibi-|i,  "oibeojiAifi,  you  will  banish;  irmf, 
imeo|u\tt>  pe,  he  will  j)lay ;  001511,  co^eoUvo,  I  shall  spare;  pu^Aip, 
pu.a15eoi1.Afo,  they  will  proclaim;  ■o'pu<u5eo]K\-6  pe,  he  would  pro- 
claim; cotMit,  coi-oeoUvo,  /  shall  sleep ;  coi^oeotAinn,  I  would  sleep. 

300.  In  the  present-day  usage  the  Future  stem  is 
formed  as  if  the  verb  ended  in  15  or  tug  :  by  adding 
-Oc  in  Type  1  and  -eoc  in  Type  2. 


301. 


Principal  Parts. 


Imperative.  Future.  Participle.  V.  Noun. 

Type  (1).  pu^gxMjA  j:u^5f\6c*.vo  pu^g^ntA  -pu^5|u\(t)) 

302. 

Type  (2).  C0151I  coigleoCAD  coi^ilce  C0151LC 


303.                  IMPERAT 

IYE 

MOOD. 

SING.  1.  

2.  pu-AgxMf,  proclaim 

005511,  spare 

8.  pux\5f-A*6  f 6 

coigtexvo  r  e 

PLUB.  1.   pu^snAimif 

coiglimif 

2.  ptMSjvAit) 

001511-6 

3.    pU^5^-A1*Olf  (-ATM0 

T) 

coigli-oif 

Autonomous,   pu^s^t^n 

coi5ilceA|\ 
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INDICATIVE  MOOD. 

304.  Present  Tense. 

SING.  1.  FUASfuMm,  I  proclaim         coi^lim,  I  spare 

coi5lij\ 


2.  pu^5|iAi[\ 

3.  ]?tu\5]Mnn  pea 
PLUll.  1.  pu^g^imi-o 

2.  puAgjtAnn  pb?J 

3.  ]?uaj;|\ait) 

Relative,         pu^si^r 
Autonomous.  pu«A5At\t,Af\ 


coigle-Ann6  pe 

coigtimit) 

cot 5 lectin  pibd 

C015L1T) 

coi^le-Af 
coigttceAf 


305. 


Imperfect  Tense. 


SING.  1.  ■o'fu^sfUMnn 

2.  "o'fuAS^pt^ 

3.  T)'pu,A5fv<vo  p6 
PLUE.  1.  ■o'puAsnAimlr 

2.  *o'puA5^t)  pro 

3.  ■ol£u«\5|UM,oip  (-*OAoip) 

Autonomous.  ptiAsapt^oi 

306.  Past  Tense. 

SING.  1.   T3'pu^5|Vdr 

2.    "O'pUAgJlAip 

3.  -o'vuASAip  pe 
PLUR.  1.   "o'fruASivAniAp 

2.     ,0'f?UA5|AAbA|\ 
8.     "0'fU.A5J\.<V0AfA 

Autonomous.  puA5f\xv6 


Coiglinn 
cot  sliced 
Coigle^T!)  pG 
coiglimif 
coi^te-At)  pio 
coigli-oip 

coigiLci 

coigieap 
coiglip 
C0151I  p6 

COIgle-ATTlAp 

Coigte^bAfi 
coi5LeAt)Ap 

coisle^t) 


a[fUA5r0l,1o]  b[fUA5AftCAor  cfcoisLi-o]  d[cot5iLcf] 
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307. 
1.  •puAgro^'o 

3.  fiux^fOCAit)  fe 


Future  Tense. 

SINGULAR. 


PLURAL. 


1.  ■ptu\5f\6Cv\itniT) 

2.  |?UA5f\6CAi'D  fib 

3.  fu^sfoc-Ai-o 

Relative  Form.  fiiA^f  6C<\f 
Autonomous.      fUAgfoct-Ap 

303.  Conditional. 

STNG.    1.  "o'puA^iAociAinn 

2.  "o'fiu\5f\(5£u^ 

3.  •o'fuA5i\6C^t)  fe 
PLUR.  1.  "o'ftux^focxMtnip 

2.  -o'fu^^f 6£&t>  fib 

3.  X)'fU^5|\6CxM"Dlf 

Autonomous.    fu^gpoctAi 


coi5leoc<vo 
coi5teoc^i]\ 
coigLedc^ii!)  f  e 

coigleoc^itni'O 
coigteOc-Ait)  pib 

COIgteOCxMT) 

coigleoc^f 
coi5LeoC£^|\ 

coij;teocAinn 
CoigleoctA 
coigleocAt)  fe 
coi5leoc-dimif 
coi^leoCAt)  fib 
coigleOc^i-oif 

coigteocc^i 


309. 


SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 
Present  Tense. 


3ING.    1.    piASH-At) 

2.  fU^5fx\1f\ 

3.  fu^5^Ai"6  fe 
PLUR.  1.  fU^gf-Amm) 

2.  f  U-A5flA1J6  fib 

3.  fUAg^AIT) 

Autonomous.   pti<A5x*ftA|\ 


coi^le^'o 

COI^tJfl 

coigU'o  fe 
coi^limiT) 

COIgtl'O  fib 

001511*0 
coigilceaft 
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310.  Past  Tense. 

SING.  1.  £U.A5tvAinn  coigtinn 

2.  ^uAS&ptA  coigilceA 

3.  puAg^-At)  fe  coi5teA*6  pfi 
PLUB.  1.    puASiAAimlr  coiglimir 

2.  puAgfAAt)  fib  coigteA-O  ptt 

8.    fU^5pxMX)if  COIgllDlf 

Autonomous,   puASA^tAoi  coigiici 

311.  Past  Participle  and  Participle  of  Necessity. 

p«^5A|\t-A  coigilce 

812.  Compound  Participles. 

lon-fUAgAfvtA  ion-6oi5itce 

fO-fuAJAft-A  fo-toigilce 

*D  O -f  11  AgAJU;  A  "OO-CoigllCC 

313.  Verbal  Nouns. 

SINGULAB.  PLUKAL. 

NOM.\ 
^cc     J    pUA5t\A(*D)  (piA^AI^c)     pt1A5A|\tA 

GEN.       -ptM^AfltA  fUAgflA^)    (pu A5^pt<\) 

DAT.        ftl^SfV^'O)  (pUA5A1]Ac)     pUAgAptAlb 


\  C0151U; 


NOM. 

A.CC. 

GEN.     coigilce  — 

DAT.       C0151U;  — 

311.  In  stems  of  Type  (2)  ending  in  -p,  the  Participle  is  usually  in 
the  form  eAjica,  not  ijtce,  as  ■oibijt,  banish:  -oibeAfttA,  banished; 
imiji,  play;  iineA-pcA,  played. 

The  endings  formed  on  the  participle   [see  par.  258  c]  follow  this 
change,   e.g.,  Imperfect  2nd  singular,  -oibeAfitA  ;    Present  Auton., 
■oibeAficAft,  &c. 
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315.  General  Rules  for  the  formation  of  Verba] 

Noun. 

(a)  As  a  general  rule  verbs  of  the  first  conjugation 
form  their  verbal  noun  in  at),  if  the  final  consonant 
of  the  stem  be  broad ;  in  oa-6,  if  it  be  slender,  as— 

*oun,  shut  T)CinA-0 

rrnlt,  destroy  tmtteAt) 

mot,  praise  motA*6 

tei§,  read  lei^e^t). 

(b)  When  the  last  vowel  of  the  stem  is  1  preceded 
by  a  broad  vowel,  the  1  is  usually  dropped  in  the 
formation  of  the  verbal  noun,  as — 


buAit,  strike 

OiuvUvO 

•0615,  burn 

•065AT) 

50111,  wound 

gonAt) 

0^1115,  bruise 

bpu^At) 

The  1  is  not  dropped  in — 

cAoin,  lament 

CAomeA*0 

-ps-doit,  loose 

f5A0iLeAf> 

ftnuAin,  reflect 

fmu^meAt) 

(c)  Verbs  of  the  second  conj 

ligation  ending  in  m, 

it  or  ip  generally  form  their 

verbal  noun  by  adding 

c,  as — 

•oibif ,  banish 

*oibi|\c 

cop-Ain,  defend 

cofAinc  (cofnAtti) 

t^bAip,  speak 

tADAIfC 

coigit,  spare 

C0151U; 
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(d)  Derived  verbs  ending  in  ui§  form  their  verbal 
noun  by  dropping  the  i  and  adding  *vo ;  as,  Aivouig, 
raise,  ,djYou§.<y6. 

(e)  Derived  verbs  in  i£  form  their  verbal  noun  by 
inserting  u  between  the  1  and  5  and  then  adding  avo  ; 
as  minig,  explain,  miniugA-o. 

316.  There  are,  however,  many  exceptions  to  the 
above  rules.  The  following  classification  of  the  modes 
of  forming  the  verbal  noun  will  be  useful. 

(a)  Some  verbs  have  their  verbal  noun  like  the 
stem,  e.g.,  p^f,  grow;  61,  drink;  jut,  run;  priAm, 
swim,  &c. 

(b)  Some  verbs  form  their  verbal  noun  by  dropping 
1  of  the  stem,  e.g.,  cuijv,  put  or  send,  cuj\;  coifs,  check, 
cor-g;  r5ulPr  cease,  n>utA;  5U1^>  weep,  gul,  &c. 

(c)  Some  verbs  add  AttiAm  or  eArhAin  to  the  stem  to 

form  their  verbal  noun,  e.g.,  CAitt,  lose,  cAilte.Arfi<Ain(7:) : 

ct\eiT),  believe,  ctAei*oe.ArhAin(c);  V-Ati,  stay,  jMn.ArhAin(c) , 

le^n,  follow,  te-AnAtfiAin(c) ;  r^Ap,  separate,  fg^fArh- 

xMn(c),  &c. 

In  the  spoken  language  c  is  usually  added  to  the  classical  termina- 
tion -AtTlAltl. 

(d)  A  few  add  an  or  e^n  for  the  verbal  noun,  e.g., 
te^s,  knock  down,  te^An ;  teig,  let  or  permit,  teigeAti ; 
CH615,  abandon,  c^eigeAn;  ceitg,  throw  or  cast, 
ceit§eAn. 
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(e)  A  few  add  &m  or  e^rh,  e.g.,  pe-Af,  stand,  fe-Ar-Arh  ; 
C.416,  spend,  consume,  aAite.arh ;  "oeun,  do  or  make, 
oeun.arh  (or  -oeun,A"6);  peit,  wait,  peice^rh. 

(/)  A  small  number  end  in  Ail  or  §Ait,  as  5^0,  take, 
Spoilt ;  p^5,  find,  p^5^il ;  JM5,  leave,  p-dg-Ail ;  pe^D, 
whistle,  pe^T)5Ait. 

A  fairly  full  list  of  irregular  verbal  nouns  is  given 
in  Appendix  V. 


IRREGULAR  VERBS. 

317-  In  Old  and  Middle  Irish  the  conjugation  of  verbs  was  very 
complex,  but  by  degrees  the  varieties  of  conjugations  became  fewer, 
and  nearly  all  verbs  came  to  be  conjugated  in  the  same  way.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  modern  period  (i.e.,  about  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century)  about  fifteen  verbs  in  common  use  retained  their 
old  forms.  These  are  now  classed  as  irregular.  Excepting  occasional 
survivals  of  older  forms,  all  the  other  verbs  had  by  this  time  become 
regular ;  so  that  from  the  stem  of  the  verb  it  was  possible  in  nearly 
every  instance  to  tell  all  its  forms  except  the  verbal  noun. 

During  the  modern  period  even  the  irregular  verbs  have,  through 
the  operation  of  analogy,  shown  a  tendency  to  adopt  the  forms  of  the 
modern  regular  conjugations. 


UA1tn,  I  AM. 

318.  The  correct  spelling  of  this  verb  is  undoubtedly  Aciim,  but 
long  since  it  has  lost  its  initial  a,  except  when  it  occurs  in  the  middle 
of  a  sentence,  where  it  usually  has  a  relative  force.  Some  persons,  by 
confounding  this  initial  a,  which  really  belongs  to  the  verb,  with  the 
modern  relative  particle  a,  write  the  a  separated  from  the  ea  :  as  a  zi 
instead  of  aca. 
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IMPERATIVE  MOOD. 

319.  —  bimir-,  let  us  be 
bi,  be  thou  01*01*,  let  you  be 
bio*  fe,  let  him  be         bfoif.  let  them  be 

Autonomous,  bice^vi. 
The  negative  particle  is  nS. 

All  the  persons,  except  the  2nd  sing.,  are  often  written  as  ii  formec 
from  the  spurious  stem  bix>:  e.g.,  bi-6e<v6  r-e. 

INDICATIVE  MOOD. 

320.  Present  Tense — Absolute. 

SYNTHETIC  FORM. 
SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

cdim,  I  am  uimm,  we  are 

cai^,*  thou  art  za  pib,  z&Lao\,  you  are 

za  f  e,  he  is  caid,  they  are 

Autonomous,  zaza\\ 

Present  Tense  (Analytic  Form). 

za  me,  I  am  za  firm,  we  are 

za  cu,  thou  art         za  fib,  you  are 
za  f e,  he  is  za  pat),  they  are 

321.  Present  Tense — Dependent. 

ptntim  puitrniT) 

puitifi  pint  fib 

■pint  f  e  puitit) 

Autonomous,  puitceA]\. 


*  The  early  modern  form,  viz.,  caoi,  is  still  used  m  Munster,  e.g., 
Cionnt»r  caoi  ?  (or  Cionn«r  cWn  c"  ?)     How  are  Vou? 
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Negatively. 

I  am  not,  &c. 
ni  fruitim 
ni  frtntin 
ni  fruit  r e 
ni  ftnlmm 
ni  fruit  rib 
ni  fruitiT) 


Interrogatively. 

Am  I,  &c. 
An  bpuitim 
x\n  bruitin 
An  bjruit  re- 
ah  bruittniT) 
An  Detail  pt) 


Neg.  Interrog 

Am  I  not,  &c. 
nAO  bpuitim 

ua6  bpmtin 
nAC  bpuit  f 6 
nAC  bptntmiT) 
nAC  bpuit  fit) 
nAC  bpuiti*o 


An  b-puiti*o 

The  analytic  forms  are  like  those  given  above ;  as, 
ni  fruit  nAT),  nAC  bjruit  cu,  &c. 


322. 

SINGULAE. 
bim  (bi*6im) 
bin  (broin) 


Habitual  Present. 

PLUEAL. 
bimit)  (bi^mii)) 
bionn  rib,  biti 


bionn  re  (bi"6  r  6,  bi"oeAnn  f  e)   bi*o  (bi'di'o) 
Negatively,  ni  bim,  &c.  Interrogatively,  An  mbim,  &c, 
Neg.  Interrog.,  uac  mbim,  &e. 
Relative  form  bior  (bi-oeAr). 
Autonomous,  biceAn 

323.  Imperfect  Tense  (/  used  to  be). 

SINGULAE.  PLUEAL. 

■oo  binn       (x>o  bi"6inn)       *oo  bimir  (bi*6mir) 
„  biteA    (  „  bi-c-teA)         ,,  blot)  rib 
„  biot)  re  (  ,,  broeAX)  r  e)  „  bi*oir  (bi'd'oir) 


Autonomous, 
Negatively, 
Interrogatively, 
Neg.  interrog. 


biti 
ni  binn 
^n  mbinn  ? 
nAC  mbinn  ? 
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324.  Past  Tense. 

ABSOLUTE. 

t)o  biof  (bi-oeAf)  *oo  biomAf  (bitfeataAf) 

„  bif  (tiro  if)  »  biobAf  (bitfeAbAf) 

M  bi  fe  „  tMo-OAf,  br6eA"OAt\ 

Autonomous,   bfteAp 

325.  DEPENDENT. 


f\AbAf 

fAb^mAp 

f\AbA1f 

f\AbAbAf\ 

fAlb  fe 

f\AbAT)Af\ 

Autonomous,  ^^X>t^ 
Kegative,     ni  fAbAf,     ni  nAbAif,     ni  pAib  fe,  &c. 

Interrogatively  (Was  I?  &c). 
An  \\ At)Af      An  f  AbAif      An  ruMb  fe      An  rv\bAmA|\,  &c. 

Neg,  interrog.  (J Fas  Iwo£?  c£c). 
nAC  |\At>Af  nAC  |\At)Aif  nAC  |\Airj  fe^  &c. 

326.  Future  Tense. 

SINGULAB.  PLUBAL. 

DeAT),  beAX)  (bei'OeAT))  beimix),  benniT>  ^bei-omro) 

bei]\,  bei|\  (beix)ir\)  bei*6  fib,  beiti 

*3eix),  bei*6  fe  beiD,  beix)  (bei-oi-o) 

Relative  Form,  beAf,  beAf  (bei-oeAf) 

Autonomous,  beiceAf,  beifeAjx 

Negatively,  ni  beA-o 

Interrog.,  An  rnbe<vo  ? 

Ne;l  Interrog.,  nAC  m  beA-o  ? 
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327.        Secondary  Future  or  Conditional. 

T)0  beirm  (bei-binn)  beirnir  (bei-omif) 

,,  beicei  (bei-bce-d)  beA-6,  be^o  (bei-beA-b)  fib 

„  be\<vb,be*\f>(beiT)e<vb)  fe  beiT)Tr-  (bei'O'oir) 

Autonomous,  berop,  beiti 

Negative,  ni  beinn 

lnterrog.,  ad  tnb6irm 

Neg.  interrog.,         nAC  mbei  nn 


328.  THE  SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Present  Tense. 

50  |1AbA1f\  50  flAlb  pb  (flAbfcAOl} 

50  j^Aib  re  50  jvAbAiT) 

The   negative   particle   for   this   tense   is   n-4:    as, 
Hi  f  Aib  m-Ait  a^ac.     No  thanks  to  you. 

329.  Past  Tense. 

50  mbinn  50  mbirmr 

50  mbiueA  50  mbio-b  fib 

50  mbiox)  re  50  mbrofr- 

The  negative  particle  is  nAfi. 

Autonomous  Form. 
50  pAbtAf  !     may  (they)  bo  !  (for  once), 
gotnbice^!  „  ,,  (generally). 
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Yerbal  Noun. 

beit,  to  be. 

330.       Phrases  containing  the  Verb  Noun. 

1f  pei"Difv  tiom  (,a)*  belt        I  can  be,  &c.    . 
Hi  peix)i|i  tiom  (.a)  beit 
U15  te^c  (<a)  beit 


I  cannot  be,  &c. 
You  can  be,  &c. 
You  cannot  be,  &c 
He  must  K,,  &c. 
I  must  be,  &l. 

You  must  have  been,  &c. 

I  must  not  have  been,  &c. 

I  ought  to  be. 

You  ought  not  to  be. 

He  ought  to  have  been. 

I  ought  not  to  have  been. 
t)u-6  rhAit  Uom(.A)beit  Ann    I  wish  I  were  there. 
t)A  tfiAit  tiom  50  fvaib  me  I  wish  I  had  been  there. 

ann 
UA  re  te  beit  Ann  He  is  to  be  there. 

331.  The  forms  ptntim  and  nAbAf  are  used — 
(1)  After  the  particles  ni,  not ;  c^,  where  ?  An  (or 
a),  whether?  50,  that;  and  n^c  or  nA,  that  (con j.)... not. 


Tli  tig  teAC  (a)  beit 
CAitp*6  fe  beit 
CAitp*6  me  beit 

til  ptllAin  50  flAlb  ctf 

1f  cof rhAii  50  nAib  cti 
T1To|\  b'f  61-oin  nO  bi  cu  J 
Hi  copriAil  50  |VAib  me 
Hi  putAin  n^c  nAib  me 
1f  coin  "60m  (a)  beit 
Hi  cOin  -Otnc  (a)  beit 
X)w&  coin  "06  beit 
Hion  coin  *6om  (a)  beit 


*  This  a  is  usually  heard  in  the  spoken  language 
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(2)  After  the  relative  particle  a,  when  it  is  preceded 

by  a  preposition,  after  the  relative  a  when  it  means 

"  what,"  "all  that,"  "  all  which,"  and  after  the  negative 

relative    n^e,    who... not,    which... not.        Ca    b-ptnt 

re?     Where  is  it'?       tli  p tut  a  pop  AgAm.      I   don't 
know.     O  fior  a^aiti  n&  pint  re  Ann.      I  know  it  is 

not  there.     >Oein  pe  5°  tiptnt  pe  r^n.      He  says  that 

he  is  well.     Sm  e  at\  peAn  nac  D-ptnt  a  5  obAip.     That 

is  the  man  who  is  not  working.      T)u£)Aipc  pe  Viorn 

nAC  p^iti  f£  -Anri-     He  told  me  he  was  not  there. 

332.  We  sometimes  find  the  verb  pint  eclipsed  after 
the  negative  ni,  not ;  as,  ni  £>ptnt  pe  he  is  not 

For  the  use  of  the  Relative  Form  refer  to  pars. 
554-560. 


THE  ASSERTIVE  VERB  1S. 

333.  The  position  of  a  verb  in  an  Irish  sentence 
is  at  the  very  beginning;  hence,  when  a  word 
other  than  the  verb  is  to  be  brought  into  pro- 
minence, the  important  word  is  to  be  placed  in 
the  most  prominent  position — viz.,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  sentence,  under  cover  of  an  unemphatic 
impersonal  verb.  There  is  no  stress  on  the  verb  so 
used;  it  merely  denotes  that  prominence  is  given  to 
some  idea  in  the  sentence  other  than  that  contained 
in  the  verb.  There  is  a  similar  expedient  adopted  in 
English:  thus,  "He  was  speaking  of  you,"  and,  "It 
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is  of  you  he  was  speaking."  In  Irish  there  is  & 
special  verb  for  this  purpose,  and  of  this  verb  there 
are  forms  to  be  used  in  principal  clauses  and  forms  to 
be  used  in  dependent  clauses — e.g.: 

1r*  trnr-e  -An  ?eAy.     I  am  the  man. 
T)eif\im  gup  Ab  e  SeAgAti  An  peAp.     I  say  John  is  the 
man. 

335.  Forms  of  the  Assertive  Yerb. 

(a)  In  Principal  Sentences. 
Present  Tense,   if .     Relative,   ir  or  Ar . 
Past  Tense,        bA. 

[Future  Simple,  bu*6.     Relative,  bur]. 
Secondary  Future  or  Conditional,  bA-6. 
Subjunctive,  .ad;  sometimes  bA. 
Sufojunc.  Pres.  (with  50)  50  rnbA,  sujiAb;  (with 

TIa)    tlA^lAb,    tlAjlA. 

Subjunc.  Past.  t>a  inbAt),  "if  it  ivere." 
335.  Present  Tenso. 

if  me,  I  am  ;  or,  it  is  I.  ir  ruin,  we  are,  it  is  we. 

ir  cu,  thou  art,  it  is  you.        ir  rib,  you  are,  it  is  you. 

ir  e,  he  is,  it  is  he.  .,  .,  .    ,-, 

"...  if  ia"o,  they  are,  it  is  they. 

ir  1,  she  is,  it  is  she. 

3£5.  Past  Tense. 

Oa  me,  I  was,  it  was  I. 

Oa  tti,  thou  wast,  &c 

-00b'  e,  b'  e,  bA  ti-e,  he  was,  &c. 

t)ob'  1,  b'  i,  bA  11-1  she  was,  &c. 

bA  rinn,  we  were,  &c. 

b.\  pb,  you  were,  &c. 
•oob'  1A-Q,  b'  iA*o,  bA  Ii-ia'O      they  were,  &o. 
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1311*6  or  bur-  is  never  used  in  the  spoken  language, 
and  scarcely  ever  in  writing,  except  when  a  super- 
lative adjective  or  adverb  occurs  in  a  sentence,  the 
verbs  of  which  are  in  the  Future  Tense. 

337.  In  the  Present  Tense  the  verb  1S  is  omitted 
after  all  particles  except  fflA,  if:  as,  1p  me  An  peAft. 

I  am  the  man  ;  Hi  me  ati  peAf .    I  am  not  the  man. 

338.  In  the  Past  Tense  IDA  is  usually  omitted  after 
particles  when  the  word  following  Ida  begins  with  a 
consonant:  as,  An  rhAic  t,eAc  An  Aic?  Did  you  like 
the  place?  TlAn  beAg  An  Luac  e?  Was  it  not  a  small 
price?  X)a  is  not  usually  omitted  when  the  following 
word  begins  with  a  vowel  or  -p,  but  the  a  is  elided: 
as,  "fiion  b'  6  -pm  ax\  rA^Anc.  That  was  not  the  priest. 
Notice  that  the  word  immediately  after  bA  or  bA-6, 
even  when  hA  or  t><vo  is  understood,  is  usually  aspi- 
rated when  possible. 

(b)  In  Dependent  Sentences. 

339.  Present  Tense. — Ab  is  used  instead  of  if  after 
£vm,  meaning  "that";  as,  meAfAim  gupAb  e  rm  at\ 
peAn.  I  think  that  is  the  man.  Before  a  consonant  ad 
is  usually  omitted  ;  as,  *oein  -pe  gun  mipe  An  -peAjA.  He 
says  that  I  am  the  man.  Ab  is  always  omitted  after 
nAc,  that... not.  SaoiUtti  nxxc  e  fin  An  ni.  I  think  that 
is  not  the  king. 

350.  Past  Tense. — The  word  bA  or  bA*6  becomes  b' 
in  dependent  sentences  and  is  usually  joined  to  the 
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particle  which  precedes  it.  When  the  following  word 
begins  with  a  consonant  the  b'  is  usually  omitted. 
tTleAfAim  gtmb  e  feo  An  ceAC.  I  think  that  this  was 
the  house;  meAr-Atin  ye  n&\\  tfiAic  le  TIiaU,  beic  Annr-o. 
He  thinks  that  Niall  did  not  like  to  be  here.  An 
meAr-Ann  cii  gun  rhAit  Anfseuie?  Do  you  think 
that  it  was  a  good  story  ? 

351.  Conditional. — In  dependent  sentences  bA  or 
dax)  becomes  mbA.  SAoilim  50  mbA  rhAic  teir*  *oul 
teAC.  I  think  he  would  like  to  go  with  you.  'Oeifi  f  e 
11AC  mbA  rhAic  leif .  He  says  that  he  would  not  like. 
In  the  spoken  language  the  tendency  is  to  use  the  past 
tense  forms  in  dependent  sentences ;  hence  Irish 
speakers  would  say  gtm  tfiAic  in  the  above  sentence 
instead  of  50  mbA  rhAic,  and  nAn  tfiAiC  instead  of  tiAC 
mbA  rhAit. 

The  Future  is  never  used  in  dependent  sentences 
in  the  spoken  language. 

fcem,  BEAR  or  CARRY. 

342.  Principal  Parts. 

Imperative.  Future.  Participle.  Verbal  Noun. 

bein  beujApyo  beifite  bpeic 

This  verb  is  conjugated  like  buAit,  except  in  the 
Past,  Future  and  Conditional. 

343.  Past  Tense. 

tui^Af ,  ^tigAif,   &c,  like  triotAr-  (par.  264). 

The  prefixes  t>o  and  jio  were  not  used  before  this  Past  Tense  in 
early  usage  and  not  generally  in  present-day  usage. 
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Sffl.  Future. 

oeuppvo,  beup|?Ai|A,  &c,  like  tnot^'o  (par.  265). 

In  early  modern  usage  there  was  no  p  in  this  Tense,  or  in  the  Con- 
ditional. The  rule  was  that  when  a  short  vowel  in  the  Present 
became  long  in  the  Future  stem  no  p  was  added.  This  rule  is  still 
observed  in  the  Futures  ending  in  -ocxvo  or  -eocxvo. 

Conditional. 

tjeufijMirm,  &c,  like  rhoVjMirm  (par.  266). 

Verbal  Noun  bpeiu,  gen.  b^eice  or  t>eif\te. 
345.  This  verb  is  of  very  frequent  use  in  the  idiom 
"beifi  .Af\";  lay  hold  on,  catch,  overtake;  e.g.,  ^1154-0 
ofim,  I  was  caught.     Hi  ptnt  b^eit  -aip.    There  is  no 
laying  hold  on  him  (or  it). 


UAt)A1tl,  GIVE  or  BRING. 
Principal  Parts. 

Imperative.  Future.  Participle. 

'betlflJM'O  CAfJAfltA 


Verbal  Noun. 


356.  IMPERATIVE   MOOD. 

SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

1.  —  CvVOjUMinir-,  cti5-dimif 

(u^u^m) 

2.  CAOxM|\  C-dbfl.AI'6 

3.  cabf^-o  or  cu^^vo  r e       c-AbnxM  T)ir-,      cu^Ai-oif     (or 

-xV0401f) 

Autonomous,  r-AbAntAjA,  cng£dft. 
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INDICATIVE    MOOD. 

357.  Present  Tense. 

ABSOLUTE.  DEPENDENT. 

SING.  1.  ("oo-)  bei|Aim  CAbpAitn 

2.  ("OO-)   t)ei|A1|\  CAt>f\A1fA, 

3.  (*oo-)  oeif (-eAtin  fe   caofVAnn  r e 

PLTJR.  1.    (*oo-)  beitntnro  CAbpAimro 

2.  ("oo-)  t)eif\eAtin  fib     cAb^nn  rib 

3.  Coo-)  bei|\ix)  cAbfi-Ait) 

01541™,  &c.  (like  moLdim),  may  be  used  in  both 
constructions. 

Autonomous,  (-oo-)bemceAf,  cad^ca^  or  cugcAfi. 

358.  By  the  "Dependent  Form"  of  the  Yerb  we 
mean  that  form  which  is  used  after  the  following 
Particles,  viz.,  ni,  not;  ah,  whether;  tiac,  whether... 
not;  or  who,  which  or  that... not;  50,  that;  c<5,  where; 
mtm,A,  unless;  t»a,  if;  and  the  relative  when  governed 
by  a  preposition. 


359.  Imperfect  Tense. 

ABSOLUTE.  DEPENDENT. 

(*oo-)f>eifirm  canfiAinn 

(t)o-)ti)eifite-A  &c,  like  *o'f«A5fixMnn 
&c,  like  btJAitmn  (262)  (305) 

Or,  t«5Ainn,  tuj^tA,  &c,  for  both  absolute  and 

dependent  constructions. 
Autonomous,  betpci,  cAbAfitAOi,  cujjcaoi. 
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Past  Tense. 

350.  The  Past  Tense  has  only   one  form:  tug^r-, 
CugAif,  &c,  like  riiDt-Af  (264).     Anton   uh^at). 

In  early  usage  this  Past  Tense  did  not  take  do  or  no,  as. 
50  Tj-cugAf,  "that  I  gave."  In  present-day  usage  this  peculiarity  is 
sometimes  adhered  to  and  sometimes  not. 

351.  Future  Tense. 

ABSOLUTE.  DEPENDENT. 

(>oo-)li>eufV{M'o  aubfuvo,  ciobnAT) 

&C,  cm£)f\Ain,  aot>f\Aip 

like  motp<vo  (265)  cruttpAi'd  pe 

z^a^a-o,  &G.t  may  be  used  in  both  constructions. 
Autonomous,  DeujvpAfi  za^a^a^ 

352.  Conditional. 
(•oo-)oeup|?Ainn  ciubftAinn,  cioDfUmn 

&C.,  C1UOAf\CA,  Z10X)A]\tA 

like  ttiotpAinn  (266)  &c. 

CADAj\p,Ainn,  &c,  maybe  used  in  both  cod  ^ructions. 
Autonomous,  Oe\AfvpAi,  uaX>a^a\. 

SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 

This  Mood  occurs  only  in  dependent  construction. 

353.  Present — cugxvo,    cugAin,  casAfO    fe,  &c,    or 

CAtjfVAT),  CAt)jVA1f\,   &c. 

35$.  Past — cugAinn,  &c.,  like  moLAinn  (268). 
Yerbal  Noun. 

CA0A1f\C,  gen.  CAOAffcA. 
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855. 


At>A1Tl,   SAY. 
Principal    Parts. 


Imperative.            Future. 

Partioinle.       Verbal  Not 

(*oeufi£AT) 
(AbflOCxVU 

tvAit»ce             fid*6 

356. 

IMPERATIVE  MOOD. 

1. 

-Abj\xMtnif  (.AbfiAm) 

2. 

At>A\^ 

AbfiAi-o 

3. 

xtofrAt)  f  6 

AbpAiTJir,  «At>f\A*o<Aoir 

357. 

Present  Tense. 

ABSOLUTE. 

DEPENDENT. 

1. 

(-A)'oeifiitn 

AbfiAitn 

2. 

(A)T)ei|V1f 

-AbfAi|\ 

3. 

(^)x)eitA  or  -oei|\e^nn 

fe  AbjvAnn  fe  (a13xM|a) 

1. 

(a)  "Delimit) 

AbpAimro 

2. 

(^•oeijAti 

AbfiArm  fib 

3. 

(^•oeifiTO 

AbfUUT) 

Autonomous,  (xO-oeifice-Afv 

AbA|\CA|\ 

The  initial  a  of  A'oeiftim,  &c.,  is  now  usually  dropped.  The  same 
remark  holds  for  the  other  tenses.  The  -o  of  -oeijiim,  &c,  is  not 
usually  aspirated  by  a  foregoing  particle.  The  absolute  and  dependent 
constructions  are  sometimes  confused  in  spoken  usage. 


358. 


Imperfect  Tense. 


ABSOLUTE. 

DEPENDENT, 

1.  A*oeit\irm 

AbnAirm 

2.  xvoeij\te,A 

A\)A\\tA 

3.  A*oeipeA*6  f  6 

AbjlAX)  f  6 

&c. 

&c. 

Autonomous,  A-oei^ci 

Ab-AflCAOl 
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359.  Past  Tense. 

-AT)t»bfY4r* ,  AT>UX)A\\Z  T)tlb[VAr,  *0«t>-At\C 

xVOUbfVAir  T>Ub|Vdir 

xyoubfUMn.Af\  T)ut)fVAmA|\ 

-AT)U5|AAt)^|A  ,OUbf\.Ab<Af\ 

xVOUbjlxVOAfl  *OUt>tV<VO-Af\ 

Autonomous,  (^J-otio^A*  or  (^•otaOAftAf 

360.  Future  Tense. 

•oeuppvo  AbrvOcxvo 

•OeHfipAlfl  <At)^06xMfV 

■oe«|\p*M"0  re"  Abp6CAi*6  r6 

Autonomous,  -De-Afp^  AbpoctA^ 

In  the  spoken  language  the  absolute  and  dependent  forms  are  often 
confused. 

361.  Conditional. 

•oeuj\jMinn  ^b|\06-Ainn 

"Oetlf PAT)   ff*  AX)]\6££t)  f6 

Autonomous,  "o^AfpAl  .AbfioCtAi 

In  spoken  language  the  two  constructions  are  often  confused. 

362.  SUBJUNCTIVE    MOOD. 

Present,    -AbjVA-o,  AbjuMp,  AbftArt  re>  &e. 

Past,  AbjVAmn,  Ab^itA,  Abjuro  pe,  &c. 

363.  Participles. 

fusi'oce,  ion-fi&i*Ocei  *oo-pAi*6ce,  po-pAi"6ce. 

Verbal  Noun. 

fva-o  or  |tdt)A,  gen.  sing,  and  nom.  plur.  fi&rtce 
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SAX),    TAKE. 

364.  Principal  Parts. 

Imperative.        Future.  Participle.  Verbal  Noun, 

This  verb  is  regular  except  in  the  Future  and  Con- 
iitional. 

365.  Future, 
geobxvo,  5eot>Aij\,  geobAit)  pe,  &c. 

366.  Conditional. 

gec-ft-Awn,  geobcA,  geobxvd  fe,  &c. 

367.  In  the  spoken  language  the  Future  is  often  made  ^AOpA-o,  Ac, 
and  the  Conditional,  gAbpAmn,  as  in  regular  verbs. 

Yerbal  Noun. 

5*xbAit  or  s^daI,  gen.  sing,  and  nom.  plural  gab-dta. 


F^S, 

GET,  FIND. 

368. 

Imperative. 

Principal  Parts. 

Future.                    Participle.             V 
rgeobA-o 

(geAbxro 

369. 

IMPERATIVE  MOOD. 

1. 
2. 
8. 

p^xvO  p 6 

p^gaimip 

pAJJAlt) 

pAS^-oif 

Verbal  Noun. 
pA5-A1l 
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INDICATIVE  MOOD. 
370  Present   Tense. 

ABSOLUTE.  DEPENDENT. 

Coo-)  §eibitri  pAgAim 

§eibif  F^ip 

geibeArm  re,  geib  re  pAgAnti  re 

„     geibmro  r^5Aimi*D 

geibeAtin  fib  pA&Arm  rip 

Autonomous,  (-do-)  §eibteA^       VA£>t&V 

In  spoken   usage   fA^Aim,    &c,    is   used  in   both   dependent   and 
absolute  constructions. 
In  the  Auton.  fa^ca^,  -pAijceAti  and  pAcrAji  are  used. 

371.  Imperfect  Tense. 

ABSOLUTE.  DEPENDENT. 
(*oo-)  geibmn  rAjj-Ainn 

,,     geibte4  T^gcA 

&c.  &c. 

Autonomous,  geibti,  rAjcAoi,  rAigcf. 

Spoken  usage,  Absolute,  jeibmn  or  y AJAirm,  &c. 

372.  Past  Tense. 

This  Tense  has  only  one  form  for  both  absolute  and  dependent  con- 
structions.    The  prefixes  x>o  and  jio  are  not  used  with  it. 

SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

1.  rtiAfVAr  ruAfiArnAp 

2.  -pU-AfVAir  rtlAJVAOAfl 

3.  rin\i|\  r6  ruAtuvoAH 

Autonomous,  rfiit,  ruAntA-p  or  paA^Ao. 

In  spoken  usage  y^i  often  becomes  pinteA-6- 
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373. 

ABSOLUTE. 

1.  geobxM),  je-Atixvo 

2.  geotxAifv,  &c. 

3.  seob-Ai-o  r£ 

1.  jeottAimro 

2.  geoOAi-o  fit) 

3.  £eobAi*o 

Autonomous, 
374. 

ABSOLUTE. 
£e60Ainn  or  geAb-Ainn 
£eo£>c.A,  &c. 

geObxVO  r  6 
geothAimip 
SeofixvO  po 
5eCOAi*oir 


Autonomous, 


Future  Tense. 

DEPENDENT. 
tipuigeA-o  or  bpAigeAX) 
t>ptn5i|A  &c. 

&J?tti§11Y»fT) 

t>p«i5i-6  ptt 

Ise-abc^  (]?Ai5ceAfv 

Conditional. 

DEPENDENT, 
bpuiginn  or  tjpAijinn 
bpuijte^,     &c. 
b^uijeA-o  fe 
tDpuigimif 
bpuijexvo  fi5 

Dpuigi'oir 

jpuigci 
(pAigti 


373.  SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD 

Present,  tMS^vo,  jm&aiji,  pAgAit)  re.  &e. 
Past,        r-A5Ainn,  pajca,  pA£,<y6  re,  &c. 

376.  Participle. 

jm$ca,  -pAigce  or  ^a6joa. 
The  derivative  participles  of  this  verb  are  usually 
formed  from  the  genitive  of  the  verbal  noun. 

lOtl-fAJAtA,    pO-frAg^tA,  "OO-fAJALA. 
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377. 


Imperative. 
*oeun 


T)etm,  DO,  MAKE. 
Principal  Parts. 

Future.  Participle.        Verbal  Noun. 

•neunpAT)         "oeuncA        Deun-Arh 


378.  IMPERATIVE  MOOD. 

1.  —  •oeunAimip 

2.  TDeun  "oeunxM-6 
8.  "oeuriAt)  re  •oeun.Ai'oir 

Autonomous,  "oeuncAp. 


INDICATIVE 

MOOD. 

379. 

Present  Tense. 

ABSOLUTE. 

DEPENDENT. 

1.    (-00-) 

gnim  (§nr6im) 

•oeun^im 

2.       „ 

§ni|\           &c. 

"oeuriAifi 

3.       „ 

gni  re  or  jnionn  re 

•oetm^nn  re 

1.       „ 

gtiimro 

•oeun-Aimro 

2.       „ 

gniti 

■oeutiAtin  fi?) 

3.       ,, 

5r.r0 

•oeun^iT) 

Relative 

»>  5"ior,  gni-deAf 

&utonoi: 

nous,  jnice-Ap 

"oeunc  Afi 

In  presenl-day  usage  -oeunAitn,  (fee,  are  very  frequently  used  in  tha 
absolute  construction. 

d2 
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880.  Imperfect  Tense. 

ABSOLUTE, 
■xjo-gninn,  gnroinn 
„  gniceA,  &c. 

„  gnio-o  f  e 

„  Snirhi'r 
„  $nio-o  ritt 
„  gni-oir 
Autonomous,  T>o-$niti 

381.  Past  Tense. 
•oo-fitineAf 

„  frnitnf 

„  fimne  re 

„  finineAmAfi 

,,  |AinneAbA|\ 

„  finneA*OA|i 

Autonomous,  T)o-runneA*6 
In    Munster     dialect    "oeme-Af,     ■oeinip,     "oein     pe,     "oeineAmAji, 
■oeineAbAn,   and   -oemeA-OAjt    are   used   as   the   Past   Tense   in   both 
absolute  and  dependent  constructions. 

382.  Future  Tense. 

ABSOLUTE  AND  DEPENDENT. 
•oeunpAt)  ■oeinijMimT'o 

■oetrnpAip  "oeunrxMt)  rio 

*oetinrAi"6  re  TjeunrAiT) 

Autonomous,  *oeunrAt\ 

383.  Conditional. 

•oernifAirm  •fteunfAimif 

•6eunf  a  *6etinf  a-6  fib 

•Oeutif  a-6  re  •6e«nrAi*oif 

Autonomous,      -oetmfAi 


DEPENDENT. 
•oeunAinn 
•oeuncA 
*oeuriA*6  re 
T>putiAimir 
•oeunxvo  po 
•oeunAi'oif 
-oeunc-AOi 

•oeAftiAf 
•oeAfrlAip 
•oeAfiiA  fe 
•oeAf-nAmAf. 
"oeAftiArjAf 

"OeAIHlATlAf 
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354.  SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 

Present. 

■Deun^-o  -oeun^if     "oeur.Ait)  pe     ■oeuriAmAOi'o,  &c. 

Past. 

■oeunAinn        -oeunca      T)eunxy6  pe      ^eun^m^oif,   &c. 

Participles. 

•oeunc-A         ion-T)eunc.A         po-t)eunc.A         T)o-t)euncxi 

Verbal  Noun. 

T>eun,Arfi  (•oeuTiA'o)  gen.  x>eunc<A 


385. 

jreic,  SEE. 
Principal  Parts. 

Imperative. 

Future.           Participle. 

Verbal  Noun. 

peic 

f     Cipeo/o 

I                         peicte 

(     peicpexvo 

pei  opine 

386. 


IMPERATIVE  MOOD. 


1.  —  peicimip  (peiceam) 

2.  peic  peici*o 

3.  peice^T)  p6  peiciT>ip 

387.  The  imperative  2nd  sing,  and  2nd  plural  are  hardly  ever 
found ;  for  we  rarely  command  or  ask  a  person  to  ' '  see ' '  anything, 
except  in  the  sense  of  "look  at"  it.  In  Irish  a  distinct  verb  is  always 
used  in  the  sense  of  "look  at,''  such  as  peuc,  -oeAfic,  bfieAtntnj,  &c. 
The  verb  jreuc  must  not  be  confounded  with  feic;  it  is  a  distinct 
verb,  and  has  a  complete  and  regular  conjugation. 

388.  In  early  modern  Irish  ? aic  was  the  stem  used  in  the  impera- 
tive and  in  the  dependent  construction  throughout  the  entire  verb. 


889. 
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INDICATIVE  MOOD. 
Present  Tense. 

ABSOLUTE. 

1.  *oo-Cim  (Cit)im) 

2.  "oo-cip,  &c. 

3.  *oo-Ci  fe,  cfonn  fe 
1.  *oo-cimix> 
i2.  *oo-cici 
3.  *oo-ci*o 

T>o-cice.Af 
*oo-(Mte.Af\ 


Autonomous, 


DEPENDENT, 
feicnri 
feicift 

feiceann  fe 
feicimro 
fei  cestui  fib 
peicix) 

ye^cteA\K 


390.  The  prefix  -oo-,  now  usually  dropped,  is  an  altered  form  of  the 
old  prefix  ac — e.g.,  Accitn.  This  form  survives  in  the  spoken  lan- 
guage only  in  the  Ulster  form,  'cim  or  ti%>im,  &c. 


391.  Imperfect  Tense. 

•oo-cinn,  Citnnn  feicirm 

•oo-ciceA,  &c.  ye\cteS 

*oo-ciot)  fe  feicexvo  ye 

*oo-citnif  feicimif 

•oo-ciot)  fib  feice^t)  fit) 

•oo-croif  feicit)if 

In  spoken  language  feicimi,  &c,  is  used  in  both  Absolute  and 
Dependent  constructions. 

Ulster  usage,  ci-oeAnn,  cix>teA,  &0. 
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392.  Past  Tense. 

ABSOLUTE.  DEPENDENT. 

( Connie         ,  „         (vac&v       (ve&c&r 

1.  (contiAf  CAf)         ■  '         \f  ' 
(cormACAf                                    (j:aca          (peACA 

2.  connACAif    (contiAjiCAip)         f?ACAif         peACAip 

3.  contiAic  re    (comiAific  r 6)        j:aca  f e      peACA  f e 

1.  cormcAtnA^  [contiAf\CAmAf\]     pACAmA|\    peACAtnAfv 

2.  conncAfrAfi   [ConnAfiCAbAf]      -pACAti>4j\      peACAtiA^ 

3.  £onncAT)Ayv   [cormAf\CA*OAf\]      f?ACA-OAf\     peACA*OAfi 

Autonomous,     conncAf  j?ACAr  or  pACCAf 

The  older  spelling  was  AccormAc  and  AccontiAftc,  &c.     The  c  is 
still  preserved  in  the  Ulster  dialect:  iAtiAic  me,  &c,  I  saw. 

393.  Future  Tense. 

(*oo-)ci]:eA*D,  ci*6£eA*o,  peicpeAt), 

(-oo-)cipn,  ci-opp,  peicpfi, 

&c.  &c. 

Autonomous,    cipeAj\        peicpeAf; 

394.  Conditional. 

(•oo-)cipnn,  ci-opnti,  peicpinn, 

&c.  &c. 

In  the  Future  and  Conditional  -peic-peA-o,  &c.,  and 
peicpinn,  &c,  can  be  used  in  both  constructions. 


395.  SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 

Present,  peiceA'o,  -peicif\,  peici-6  re,  &c. 
Past,        peicmn,  peicceA,  peiceA'O  fe,  &c. 
Participle,    peicte. 
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896.  Yerbal  Noun. 

peicfmc,  -peifcinc,  gen.  peicr-e,AnA. 
From  the  genitive  of  the  verbal  noun  the  compound 
participles  are  formed :    viz.,  in-peicr- e^tu,  po-peic- 
feAtiA,  *oo-£eicpeAn,A. 

397.  CL01S  or  CUntl,  HEAR 

These  two  verbs  are  quite  regular  except  in  the 
Past  Tense. 

In  old  writings  the  particle  av  or  *oo-  is  found  prefixed  to  all  the 
tenses  in  the  absolute  construction,  but  this  particle  is  now  dropped. 

398.  Past   Tense. 

CUALAr-,   CUAlA  CUALAmAfV 

CUALAIf  CUALAt),Af\ 

CUAl-A  f  e  tll.AtA'CAfV 

Autonomous,  cuAtAtAf 
Yerbal  Nouns. 

clop  or  cloifinc  (or  more  modern  cluinpnc  or 
ctoifcm). 

z&n,  COME. 

399.  IMPERATIVE. 

SING.   1.     —  PLUE.  cistmif  (cigeAm) 

2.  ca|\  051*6 

3.  ci^e^t)  (caj;a"0)  fe  cip-oir 
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INDICATIVE   MOOD. 

400.  Present  Tense. 

1.  1:151m  dsimro 

2.  051^  ci^ci 
S.  C15  r&                                cigit) 

Relative  (wanting). 
Antonomous,  agte-Afv. 

The  Present  Tense  has  also  the  forms  cAjyAttn  or 
ceAgxMtn  inflected  regularly. 

401.  Imperfect  Tense. 

tiprm,  cA^Aip.n,  or  teA^Ainn,  regularly. 

402.  Past  Tense. 

£4wi.5  r-e"  t£nj$&OAXi 

403.  Autonomous,  c^ngar. 

The  n^  in  this  Tense  is  not  sounded  like  115  in  tonj,  a  &7iip,  but 
with  a  helping  vowel  between  them — e.g.,  2nd  pers.  sing. — is  pro- 
nounced as  if  written  tAnA^-Aip;  but  in  Munster  the  5  is  silent  except 
in  the  3rd  pers.  sing. — e.g.,  cAn^Af  is  pronounced  haw-nuss. 

404.  Future  Tense,  oocpvoj&c,  inflected  regularly; 
also  spelled  ciucpro,  &c. 

Relative,        tiocp^f 

Conditional,  tiocpAinn,  &c,  inflected  regularly. 
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403.  SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 

Present,  cise^vo,  cAg^vo,  or  ce-AgA-o,  inflected  regu- 
larly. 

Past,  cigmn,  casAinn,  or  ceAgAinn,  inflected  regu- 
larly. 

406.  Verbal  Noun,  ceacc  (or  cio-oacc,  cfoe-ACc) 
Participle,  ceAgtA  or  ca^ca. 

407.  C61$,  GO. 

N.B. — The  present  stem  is  also  spelled  cei-6,  but  cei£  is  preferable, 
as  it  better  represents  the  older  form,  CIA5  or  ceig. 

408.  IMPERATIVE. 

1.  —  c^ijimir-  (ceiseAtn) 

2.  C615  c6i5i"6 
8.  ceigexvo  f£         cei5iT)ir- 

309.  In  the  Imperative  2nd  sing,  and  2nd  plur.  other  verbs  are  now 
usually  substituted,  such  as  5A0,  imiii;,  reijuj.  The  use  of  ceijtii;, 
plur.  rei|ii5ix>,  seems  to  be  confined  to  these  two  forms;  initij  has  a 
full,  regular  conjugation. 

INDICATIVE  MOOD. 
410.  Present. 

1.  ceigim  (cei"6im)  1.  c6i5imi"0 

2.  cei5ip        &c.  2.  ceigti 

3.  tei§  f  e,  ceigeAnn  f  e         3.  ceigit) 
Autonomous,     ceisteap 
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Imperfect  Tense. 

tei5irm  (or  tei"6irm),  &c,  regularly. 

411.  Past  Tense. 

ABSOLUTE.  DEPENDENT. 

1.    CUAT)Af  "OeACAf 

2.  ctiA*6Aif  "oeACAif 

3.  cuai*6  fe  •oeACAi'O  fe 

1.  ctiA'OAtnAj;  •oeACAmAp 

2.  CUA*OAtiAH  ,OeACAt>A|A 

3.  CU.A'OA'OAJt  'OeACA'OAf; 

Autonomous,  cuAT)tAf  -oeACAf 

In  Munster  cua-oa^,  &c,  is  used  in  the  dependent  construction,  as 
nioft  ctiAi-6  fe,  he  did  not  go.     *OeA5Aj%  &c,  is  also  used  in  Munster. 

312.  Future. 

SINGULAR.  PLUEAL. 

1.  fACAT),  fUV^AT)  fACAmAOIT),  ftA&Am.AOI'O 

2.  fACAif,  fAjAip  fAcait)  fib,  fA§Ai-6  fio 

3.  f  acait)  fe,  fiAgArt  fe      fACAi-o,  f  a£ai-o 

Relative,  fu\cAf,  fA^Af. 
Autonomous,  Paccar   fAscAji. 

$13.  Conditional. 

fACAinn  or  f AjAinn,  &c,  regularly. 

The  Future  and  Conditional  are  sometimes  spelled  itAcpA-o,  &c, 
and  fi.&6f  ainn,  <feo. 
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414.  SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 
Present,  ceigexvo,  cei5ij\,  ceigit)  pe,  &c. 
Past,        ceismn,  ceigce-A,  ceigexYO  pe,  &o. 

415.  Verbal  Noun. 

T)ul,  gen.  *ooU\  (sometimes  •duIca). 

Participle  of  Necessity. 

*oulcx\  (as,  ni  •ouIxa  *oo,  /te  o«#/i£  wo*  to  go). 

Derivative  Participles. 
ion-*ooLa,  fo-*ootA,  *oo-X)oIa. 

416.  1€,  EAT. 

This  verb  is  regular  except  in  the  Future  and  Con- 
ditional. 

Principal  Parts. 

Imper.  Future.  Participle.         Verbal  Noun. 

it  iojwo  icce  ice 

417.  Future  Tense. 

SINGULAB.  PLUBAL. 

1.  iopxvo  (ioppvo)  ioj\Am.AOi*o 

2.  iorAi|\,    &c.  lop-ait)  fin 

3.  iofAiT)  fe  iopdro 

Relative,  iopap  (iopt^r-). 
Autonomous,  ior-c4f\. 

418.  Conditional. 

SINGULAB.  PLUBAL. 

1.  lOfxMnn  (iofpAinn)  io}Mm^oif 

2.  i of cxi,         &c.  iopat)  fit> 

3.  iof <vb  fe  iorAixn> 
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419.  As  well  as  the  regular  Past  Tense,  "o'lteAf,  (fee, 
there  is  another  Past  Tense,  viz.,  -ouA-oAf,  in  use. 

SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

1.  *OUA*6Af  *OUxVO-AmAfA 

2.  -OtJA-OAIf  T)t1A*6ADAf\ 

3.  *ouai*6  fe  *ouAt)A*OAj\ 

mgim,  I  REACH. 

420.  This  verb  is  nearly  obsolete,  its  place  being  taken 
by  the  regular  verbs  ff\oicim  and  pfioifim. 

Its  Past  Tense  is  inflected  like  UA11A5. 

1.  f  An^Af,  ^atias  nAngArnAft 

2.  fiAtigAif  f  Anj;Ati)Af\ 

3.  ftAini5  f6  fiAn5AT>Af\ 

421.  Verbal  Noun. 

poccAin  or  fiACCAm. 
Tligim  has  a  special  usage  in  the  phrase  11151m  a  teAf, 
l(  1  need"  (whence,  jnACCAUAf,  need,  necessity:  piACCA- 
hac,  necessary:  from  the  verbal  noun.) 

mARt)Aim  or  mAfit)tngiTn,  I  KILL. 

422.  This  verb  is  quite  regular  except  in  Future 
and  Conditional. 

Future,  rnApottAT),  rnAfit!>6CAT>,  rriAifieobAT),  mAif- 
t>eoCA*o  or  mvnpt)]:eA*o  (with  usual  terminations). 

Conditional,  riiAfvoDAinn,  tfiA|At)6CAirm,  rhAipeoDAirm, 
rhAipne66Ainn  or  rhtnfvopirm,  &c,  &c. 

Verbal  Noun. 

mA^DA-o  or  mApttugA-O,  to  kill  or  killing. 
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SOME  DEFECTIVE  VERBS. 
428.  AH,  quoth,  say  or  said.  This  verb  is  used 
only  when  the  exact  words  of  the  speaker 
are  given.  (It  corresponds  exactly  with 
the  Latin  "inquit")  It  is  frequently 
written  a\\\> a  or  Af\f,  as  -Afir-a  mir-e,  said  I. 
When  the  definite  article  immediately 
follows  this  latter  form  the  r  is  often 
joined  to  the  article,  as,  Aj\p  -An  j:ex\n  or  a$ 
iwi  peAp,  says  the  man.  "  Cia  tu  pein  ?" 
-a|a  fei^exMi.     ■'  Who  are  you?"  said  he. 

When  the  exact  words  of  the  speaker 
are  not  given  translate  "says"  by  x>ein, 
and  "  said''  by  *ouOAinc.  When  the  word 
*'that"  is  understood  after  the  English 
verb  "say"  50  (or  hac  if  "not"  follows) 
must  be  expressed  in  Irish. 

424.  T)Atl,  It  seems  or  it   seemed.     This  Yerb  is 

always  followed  by  the  preposition  te: 

as,  *o-An  tiom,  it  seems  to  me,  methinks  ;  or, 
it  seemed  to  me,  methought.  X)a$  teas. 
It  seems  to  you.  ID-Ap  leir-  an  ope^n.  It 
seemed  to  the  man. 

425.  £eAT)ATi,   I   know,  I  knew.      This  Yerb  is 

nearly  always  used  negatively  or  inter- 
rogatively, and  although  really  a  past 
tense  has  a  present  meaning  as  well  as  a 
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past.  tli  fre^-o^p.  I  do,  or  did,  not 
know,  tli  f  e^-DAi|\  f  e\  He  does  not  know, 
or  he  did  not  know. 

SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

1.  -pe-ATD-Af;  1.    peAT)flAtTIA|\ 

2.  peAT)|A^if  (-if)  2.  peA*0|iAt)A|A 

3.  ipeAT>A\\y  pe  3.  peAX)|\AT)^ 

N.B. — The  forms  just  given  are  those  used  in  the 
ipoken  language,  the  literary  forms  are :  peADAft, 
pe*vo,Aip  cu,  pe^TMif\  fe,  pe-AT),Am<Af,   pexvo,ADAf,  and 

peA-OxVO-Afl. 

426.  CAfttA,  There  came  to  pass,  it  happened  or 

happened  to  be.  It  is  also  used  to  express 
the  meeting  of  one  person  with  another. 

427.  T)'f:ot>Airi   or   t)A   tX3t>A1ft,     "It   all    but 

happened."  E.g.,  -o'potMifA  *6Ain  cuiatn, 
It  all  but  happened  to  me  to  fall,  I  had 
like  to  fall,  I  had  well  nigh  fallen.  The 
same  meaning  is  expressed  by  -o'^odaih  50 
T>cuiupirm. 

428.  peUDAim,  I  can,  is  regular  in  all  its  tenses, 

but  it  has  no  imperative  mood. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


The  Adverb. 
429.  There  are  not  many  simple  adverbs  in  Irish, 
the  greater  number  of  adverbs  being  made  up  of  two  or 
more  words.     Almost  every  Irish  adjective  may  be- 
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come  an  adverb  by  having  the  particle  "  50  "  pre- 
fixed to  it :  as,  mait,  good ;  50  m.Ait,  well ;  urh-At, 
humble  ;  50  h-utfiAt,  humbly. 

430.  This  50  is  really  the  preposition  50*  with  its 
meaning  of  "with."  (Do  not  confound  this  word 
with  50  meaning  "to"  they  are  two  distinct  preposi- 
tions). Of  course  this  particle  has  now  lost  its 
original  meaning  in   the  case  of  most  adverbs. 

431.  Adverbs  may  be  compared;  their  comparative 
and  superlative  degrees  are,  however,  those  of  the 
adjectives  from  which  they  are  derived ;  the  particle 
50  is  not  used  before  the  comparative  or  superlative. 

432.  It  may  be  well  to  remark  here  that  when 
an  adjective  begins  with  a  vowel  50  prefixes  ti,  as 
50  ti-^nnArh,  seldom. 

433.  The  following  list  may  now  be  regarded  as 
simple  adverbs  although  many  of  them  are  disguised 
compounds. 

,am ac  out  (used   only  after  a   verb   of 

motion). 

-Atnm£,  Amine  outside,  out;  never  used  after  a 

verb  of  motion.  He  is  out,  ca 
r e  ATTIU15.  He  is  standing  out- 
side the  door,  z&  r e  'tia  f  eArarii 
r.&ob  ATYIU15  *oe  'n  "oofuxr*. 

*  This  preposition  is  now  used  only  in  a  few  phrases;  as  mite  50 
teit,  a  mile  and  (with)  a  half:  fLar  50  teii,  a  yard  and  a  half: 
bti.\x)Ain  50  teit  6  fain,  a  year  and  a  half  ago. 
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Amt&t, 


'  \  however. 


pop,  yet. 

i  tnut)A,  xmtiu,  astray  (mis- 
taken). 

irrae  (^tie),  yesterday. 

nvoiu  (xuroiu),  to-day. 

1  mtMf^c  (AmA\\Ac),  to- 
morrow. 

ifueAC,  in  (motion  only). 

ifcij,  inside  (rest). 

50  ti-AnnArh,  seldom. 

50  poill,  yet,  awhile. 

ni  (niO|\),  ) 

not. 


^rh-Ain,  alone,  only. 
AfhxMl,  as,  like. 
ArhtAi-o,  thus. 

Anocc,  to-night. 

.anoip,  now. 

^peifA,  last  night. 

A|\ip(c).  again. 

cA  ?  where  ? 

centra,  already,  previously,    ca  (oari),  (Ulster),) 

conup ?  ciormup?  how?        rifr&ift,  when. 

corn,  corn,  as  [see  par.  154).    c^t^in  ?  )     . 

.  .      .  )  when  ? 

pe-AfD-A,  henceforth,  at  once,  c^f  oin  ?  j 

leip,       )    .  map,  as,  like. 

\  also. 
ppetpinj  m-Aji  pn,  thus. 

piu,  grew  ;  as,  niop  U\DAip  pe  piu  ^on  pocAt  ArhAin. 
/Z"e  c/itZ  woe  speak  even  one  word.  5An  PlJ  n^  h-AodLa 
X)o  c^rvfvxMng.  Without  even  taking  breath.  pui  is 
really  a  noun,  and  is  followed  hy  the  genitive  case, 
whenever  the  definite  article  comes  between  it  and 
the  noun;  otherwise  it  is  followed  by  a  nomina- 
tive case. 

434.  It  may  he  useful  to  remark  here  that  the  words 
ttTOitt,  to-day ;  nroe,  yesterday  ;  1  mo^pAC,  to-morrow  ; 
-Arveip,  last  night ;  atiocc,  to-night ;  can  be  used  only 
as  adyei-ba.     He  came  to-day.     €<dim$  pe  irroiu.      He 
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went  away  yesterday.  TV  imcig  r-e  itroe\  When  the 
English  words  are  nouns,  we  must  use  ah  La  (or  An 
oit)Ce)  before  m-oiu,  itroe,  Aj\eif\,  etc.  Yesterday  was 
fine.  t)i  An  Ia  irroe  bfie^g.  To-morrow  will  be  wet. 
t)ei*6  An  Ia  i  mbA\\A6  ptiuc.  Last  night  was  cold.  t)i 
An  oitxie  Afieifi  -pti^fv. 

$35.  Interrogative  Words. 

when?  cAtAm  ?  ce  An  tiAifi  ?  which  (adj.)  ?  ce  aii  . . .  ? 

ce  xmi  c-Am  ? 

where?    ca?    ce  An  aic?  what?      cat)?     cpeuT)? 

cotixvo  ?  ceuivo  ? 

how?  conuf  (cionnuf)?  ce  whither?    ca? 

An  caoi  ?  50  *oe  mA|i  ? 

why?  cat)  'tiA  tAob  ?  cat)  whence?    cat)   Af?    CA'tt 

ciuge  ?     cat)    -pAt  ?    ce         AbAf? 

An  ^At  ? 

how  far  ?  )  ce  am  |?ait)  ?  how  much  ?)  ce  rheuT)  ? 

how  long?}       An  pAT)A?  how  many?}       ah  mo  ? 

which  (pron.)?  cioca?  ce?  who?  ce?  cia?  ce  ti-e  (1, 

1AT))  ? 

Up  and  Down. 
$36.     /fUAf,   upwards,    motion  upwards  from   the 
place  where  the  speaker  is. 
Alitor ,  upwards,  motion  up  from  below  to  the 

Up.     ■/     place  where  the  speaker  is. 

CiiAf  (also  spelled  fitdcp),  up,  rest  above  the 

place  where  the  speaker  is. 
.  AnTof  (AOtif),*  up,  rest  where  the  speaker  is. 

— « ~ 

*  This  form  is  used  in  Ulster  and  North  Connaught,  but  generally 
this  word  is  used  only  for  rest  on  this  side  of  a  room,  river,  &c,  or 
here,  where  we  are. 
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Down.  ■< 


ffiof,  downwards,  motion  down  from  where 

the  speaker  is. 
-Anu-df ,  downwards,  motion  down  from  above 

to  where  the  speaker  is. 
tior-  (fior)j  down,  below,  rest  below  the  place 

where  the  speaker  is. 
Atiu^f  (xxouf),*  down,  rest  where  the  speaker 

is. 


437.   The  following  examples  will  fully  illustrate  the 
use  of  the  words  for  "up"  and  "down"  : — 


A. 


A  says  to  B,    I'll  throw  it  down,  CxMtp-6  me"  pop  e\ 
Is  it  down  yet?       "Dpuit  r-e  tior-  pop? 


Throw  it  up, 
It  is  up  now, 
B  says  to  A,   I'll  throw  it  up, 
Is  it  up  yet  ? 
Throw  it  down, 
It  is  down  now. 


B. 


Cai£  Aniop  6. 
"Ca  fe  Atiiop  Atioir- . 
CAit-pi*6  mer-u-Af  e. 
"Dpuit  f  e  tu-Af  pop ? 
Caic  ^nuAf  e. 
C-d  f  e  Anu^f  xxnoif . 


N.B. — He  is  up  (i.e., he  is  notin  bed),  JZA  r-e"  'n-Afui-oe. 
We  are  up,  C-Afinn'n^fui'Oe 


*  See  foot-note  at  end  of  page  160, 
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438. 


Rest 

Motion  from 
the  speaker 

Motion 

toward  a  the 
speaker 

Prepositional  use, 

this  side  of,  etc. 

1    bpur,    Abur, 
this  side 

tAtt,   the   other 
side,  yonder 

ATTUIlj     (Amtnc), 
outside 

ifci§,  inside 

Anonn 

fAlt 
Am  AC 
irceAC 

aiiaU, 
An  Ail 

Am  AC 

ifceAc 

tArcbur  x>e,  rAob  1 
OfUf  x>e 

lAfCAti      -oe,      CAOb 

teA-pmtnj,      CAob 
Amtug  x>e 

lAircij,  CAob  irn£ 
•oe 

Over. 

439.  The   following    sentences   will   exemplify  the 
translation  of  the  word  "  over  " : — 


A. 


B. 


A  says  to  B,  I'll  throw  it  over  to     CAitpi*6    me  Anonn 
you,  C115AC  6. 

,,         Is  it  oyer  yet  ?  t)puii  p e  caII  pop  ? 

„         Throw  it  over  to  me,   Caic  AnAll  cugAm  e» 

„         It  is  over  now,  Ua  pe  ADup  Anoip. 


He  went  over  the  wall.  Cuai*o  p e  caj\  An  mbAtlA. 
He  went  over  to  Boot-   Cuai*o     pe     Anonn     50 


land. 


n-AU)Ain. 


He   came   over  from    CA11115      p6      AnAil     o 
Scotland.  AlbAin. 
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North.  South    East,  TOest. 

The  root  oija  means  front :  ^&\\  means  back. 

440.  The  ancients  faced  the  rising  sun  in  naming 
the  points  of  the  compass  ;  hence  C01H,  east;  U1AU, 
west;  UUA1*6,  north;  ceAS,  south. 

441. 


Rest 

Motion  from 

the  speaker 

towards   the 

Motion 
towards  the 

speaker 
from  the 

Prepositional  use,  east 
west  of,  north  of,  south 

o/, 
o/, 

roiji,  east 

T01|1 

A1101J1 

f*LAfCOifi     -oe;      Afl 
<          caoo  ioip  x>e  j 
(   x)u\f  toi|i  -oe 

An 

ciA-p,  west 

flAjl 

AniAfi 

I '  *lA1fC1A-[t      T)e  ;       Afl 
•j               TAOli  ClAfl  X)e  ; 
(    T>1A  tlAp"  -oe 

An 

[*tA'pUtJA1-6     "Oe  ;       Af1 

An 

cuai-6,  north 

O  CUA1-0 

A-OCUAIT) 

<          caod  tuAix)T)e; 
I    x)ia  cuAix)  x>e 

ieAf,  south 

6  "oeAf 

ATTOeAf 

(*tA-irceAr    "oe;     Aji 
I          uaoo  teAf  -oe ; 
(   x)ia  teAf  -oe 

An 

442.  The  noun  "north,''  etc.,  is  An  CAOt)  UtlAlt) 
AH  UAOD  C6AS,  etc.,  or  cuAirceApx,  "oeirce^px, 
lAptAp,  and  oipte-Aji.  These  latter  words  are  obso- 
lescent. 

4$3. 
The  Nort-ft  wind.  An  JAoi  a-ocuai-6    N.W.  wind,  3AOC  AniA-p  A-otuAi-o 
„  South     „  „  An-oeAf       S.E    wind,  jjaoc  Anoiji  An-oeAf 

„  East       „  »  Anoiji  etc.,  etc. 

„  West      „  „  AniA|i  Notice  the  change  of  position  in 

Irish. 

444.  With   reference   to   a  house,  pAp  is  inwards ; 
foi|A  is  outwards. 

"  l.e^f  or  U.\p  may  be  used,      t  Probably  a  corruption  of  1  *oc<\ob. 
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445.  Compound  or  Phrase  Adverbs. 


1  seem,  far  off  (space). 
i  bpAt),  far  off  {space  and 

time) . 
Ap  Aip,  back. 
Ap  scut,  backwards. 
Af\  *ocup,  )at   first,   or  in 
a\\  -OEtiir,  5  the  beginning. 
Annpo,  h_re. 
Ann  fAn  (pAin,  fin),  there, 

then. 

>  always. 
1  scorhnui'oe,  ) 

coit)Ce,  ever  (future). 

f\iAtfi,  ever  (past). 

50  -oeo,  for  ever. 

50  bpAt(Ac),  for  ever. 

re  (o?'  pa)  "66,  twice. 

re  (or  pA)  Cpi,  thrice. 

re  (or  pA)  f  eAC,  by  turns. 

1  tAtAip,  present. 

Af  tAtAip,  absent. 

•oe  Iacai|\,  presently,  just 

now. 
beAg  uac,  \ 
v\a6  in  Op,    [  almost. 
geAtt  le,    J 
50  teip, 


-  at  all. 


50  ti-iomtAn, 


entirely. 


A|\  Aon  Cop,  ^ 
1  n-Aon  cop, 
Afl  bit, 

COp  A|\  bit, 

Cop  teip  pm,  moreover. 

A|\  Aon  cumA,      )  at   any 

AficumA  Apbit,  J     rate. 

pe  p^eAt  e,|     however, 

pe  put)  e,    )  at  any  rate. 

1  n-Airge,  gratis. 

1  *ocAif  ge,  in  safe  keeping. 

1  n-AifoeA|A,  in  vain. 

ctntte  eile,  ")  moreover, 

ctnUe  pop,  )     besides. 

1  teit,  apart,  aside. 

cad  Ay  ?  I 

cA  li-Ap?  j 

ce  rhenx)  ? 

ca  metro? 

An  mo  ? 

*oe  to,  by  day. 

ipc'  oi*6Ce,  j 

•o'  oi-oce,     J 

6  Ceite, 

0  n-A  Ceite, 

1  n-dnpeACc,  together. 
pe  tuAipim,  conjecturally. 


whence  ? 

how  much? 
how  many  ? 


by  night. 
>  asunder. 
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exvoon  (written  .1.), 

6  CixMiAib, 

6  ci.Anc.AitJ, 

50  teof , 

T)'^p  TT0615  (*ooic), 

•00  jeic,  n 

1  gcexVoOifA, 

tom-tAit|AeA6, 

LAitpe,AC  bonn 

<A|\  -An  *OC01J\U, 

,A|A  UA1|\lb, 

u-Aif\e-Annc.A, 

AtlOlf  "J  A|\1f, 

50  h-Aipiste, 

50  r-onjvd"6-AC, 
50  mo^rh6|\, 
50  b-uprhop, 

A\\  X)All, 

t>aXa  av\  f5eilo?"OAtCAf  iu"0, 
1  n-Ai|A*oe, 

COfMHAIfVOe, 

50  T)eirfnn  or  50  r>e&ybtA, 
50  •oeirmn  if  50  T)e^t)c<.\,| 

va  fipib, 

mA|\  An  gceATDnA, 
6  fom  1  teic, 
6  fom  .AtriAC, 
a\\  615m, 


namely, 
awhile  ago. 
ages  ago. 
enough, 
sure,  surely. 


immediately,  instantly, 


sometimes. 


especially. 

by  and  bye,  after  awhile. 

by  the  bye. 

on  high. 

at  full  gallop. 

indeed. 

really  and  truly. 

really,  in  fact, 
likewise,  in  like  manner, 
from  that  time  to  this, 
from  that  time  out. 
hardly,    with      difficulty, 
perforce* 
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An  cum  if  mo  "oe, 

a\\  (a)  lOmAT), 

An  cuit)  if  lugA  -6e, 

Af\  A  lAJAT)  (lAljeAT)), 

^p  a  fon  fAn  (if  uile), 

corn  f  at>a  'f  (wse  ^e  before 

An  f  ait>  (reZ.  /b?'ra  0/  verb) 

X)'  Aon  £n6, 

corn  ttiaic  Aguf  t>a, 

Le  h-eirvge  au  lAe, 

5^n  coinne  le 

5A11  ftul  le, 

■oe  ^n^t  (jrtAtAc), 

mAfv  ACA,   mAfv  ACA1T), 

of  ifiot, 

Of  AfVO, 

Af\  m^rom, 
fA  cfAunonA, 
um  cfAtnotuv 
Af  niAiTun  irmiu, 
A|\  m<MT)in  1  mbAfAC, 
fA  CfvAtnoriA  inniu, 
Atf  ugAT)  m*oe, 
Atrvu^At)  1  tnbAf  ac, 
AnoifteAfv,  utriAnoipteAfv, 
Ia  ^-p  n-A  ti)A|\AC, 
1  mbliAt)nA, 

AtlUf  AlX), 
AtfvUJ^VO    AtltlflAlt), 


at  most. 


at  least. 


notwithstanding  (all  that). 
noun)) 


whilst,  as  long  as. 


purposely, 
just  as  if. 
at  dawn. 

unexpectedly. 

usually. 

namely,  viz.,  i.e. 
secretly,  lowly, 
aloud,  openly, 
in  the  morning. 

in  the  evening. 

this  morning, 
to-morrow  morning, 
this  evening. 

on  the  day  before  yesterday 
on     the     day     after     to- 
morrow, 
on  the  following  clay. 
(during)  this  year. 
(during)  last  year. 
(during)  the  year  before  last 
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446.  The  phrases  which  have  just  been  given  about 
morning,  evening,  &c,  are  strictly  adverbial,  and 
cannot  be  used  as  nouns. 

Wl. 

Adverbs.  Nouns. 

-o\a  "OorimAig,  on  Sunday  'Oorhn,AC,m.,  Sunday 

x>\A  tuAin,        on  Monday  Luxm,  m.,       Monday 

X)\a  tTlAi|\c,       on  Tuesday  tTlxSitic,  f.,      Tuesday 
x>iACeu"OAoin',  on  Wednesday  Ceu-OAom,  f.,  Wednesday 

mdtydfva&otn',  on  Thursday  >&4fvo,Aom,f.,  Thursday 

•DM  h-Aome,      on  Friday  Aome,  f.,       Friday 

•01^  SAt^ifin,    on  Saturday  5AtA\\n.  m.,  Saturday 

343.  *01A  takes  the  name  of  the  day  in  the  genitive 
case ;  it  is  used  only  when  "on"  is,  or  may  be,  used 
in  English — i.e.,  when  the  word  is  adverbial. 

*Oia  is  really  an  old  word  for  day.  It  occurs  in  the  two  expressions 
1  T1--01U,  to-day;  1  n-*oe,  yesterday.  It  is  now  never  used  except  before 
the  names  of  the  days  of  the  week,  and  hi  the  two  expressions  just 
mentioned. 


439.  "Head-foremost." 

He  fell  head-foremost,       X)o  tine  fe  1  rmidi-O*  a  cmn. 
1  fell  head-foremost,  *Oo  utnce^f  1  rmiAit)  mo  cmn. 

She  fell  head-foremost,     T)o  ctnc  ri  1  nx)iAno  a  cmn. 
They  fell  head-foremost,  X)o    tuweAX>A\\   1    n*oiAi*6    a 

5cmn. 


•itvoiait)  is  a  phrase  meaning  "  after,"  and  is  followed  by  a  geni- 
tive case. 
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However. 
However  followed  in  English  by  an  adjective  or  an 
adverb  is  translated  into  Irish  by  the  preposition  "oo 
(or  *oe),  the  possessive  adjective  a,  and  an  abstract 
noun  corresponding  to  the  English  adjective  or 
adverb. 

However  good,  -o'.a  feADAf .  However  long,  *o'a  f  ait). 
However  great,  *o'a  rheit).      However      violent,      *o'a 

eigmge. 
However  high,  -oa  .Aoitroe.   However  young,  t>'a  oige 
The  Adverb  "  The." 

't)'a      UiAite      '^e-A-o      (if 

-ArhtAi'o)  if  f  eAftfi. 
tii't  T)a  Incite  n<\6 -AmiPro 

(eA"6)  if  peApfv. 
,t>'a  UiAite.ACc  if  f?e^\|A"oe. 
*o'a  fMiT)  'f  eAT)  if  T)xSn^. 
•o'a  UiAite  'feA*°  if  LugA. 


The  sooner  the  better, 


The  longer... the  bolder, 
The  sooner... the  less, 


CHAPTER    VII. 
Prepositions. 
450.  The  following  list   contains   the    simple  pre- 
positions in  use  in  modern  Irish  : — 


i,  a,  in,  (Ann)  in. 

^5>  (<ais)»  at. 
a\\,  (ahp),  on. 

Af ,  OUt  Of. 

TMfi,  by  (in  swearing). 

*oe,  off,  from. 

*oo,  to. 

f£,  f-Aoi,  $6,  fA,  under. 

SAn,  without. 


50,  to  (motion). 

fioirh,  before. 

idi|a,  between. 

le,  with. 

6,  from. 

caia  j 

' }  over,  across. 

ZA\\, J 

Cf\e,  c|\it),  through. 

11m,  1m,  concerning,  about. 
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CHAPTER     VIII. 
Conjunctions. 
551.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  conjunctions  in 
use  at  present : — 


because. 


•oe  bfig  50         N 
TM01  \\a-6  'f  50, 
cion  if,  [ 

cion  if  50,  / 

acc,  but,  except. 

Astir  (ay,  ir,  Y)j  and- 

i*oi|i...A5tj|%,  both... and. 

An  (a\\),  whether  (interrog. 

aj\  a  f on  50, 

fiux)  if  50, 

cro,  51-6, 

ce  50,  51-6  50, 

5°> 
no  50, 

ACC  50, 

50  *oci  50,         J 
com  Iuac  Ap,    ] 

X)A  UlAf  "], 

An  ctnfge  50, 
■pop,  yet,  still. 


triA,  t>a,  if. 

rnunA,  mujiA,  if... not. 

5i'oeA,o,  however. 

cof  teif  fin, 

juro  eite  (*6e), 

ctntle  pof, 

ctntle  eile, 


moreover. 


;•  although. 


until 
f  (with 
!  verbs). 


f«l  A  *OC1, 

f ut  niA  -oci, 

f  lit  T)A  'OCI, 


before. 


mA|i,  as. 

ha,  than ;  nor. 

50  (gun),  that. 

rriAf  if  50,  as  though. 

1  *ocpeo  50  (nAc),N 

A|\  nOp  50  (nAc), 

aj\  rhox)  50  (nAc), 

1  gCAf  50  (nAc),    1  so  that 

Ap  coj\  50  (nAc),    ( 

A]\  -6015  50  (Viac), 

1  5CA01  50  (nAc), 

lonnur*  50  (nAc),*/ 

f  eACAf ,  compared  with. 

no,  or. 

o,  since,  because. 

6  nAC,  since... not. 

oin,  for,  because. 


*  50  and  11  ac  are  very  frequently  separated  from  lonntjf  by  a  sub- 
ordinate or  relative  clause  :  e.g.,  "lonnur,  An  ci  aji  a  rnbiA-6  An  1115111 
■pm,  50  mbiA-6  reAjirnAnn  A^e  6'n  oiftteAc  ;"  so  that  the  person  who 
ivould  be  marked  with  that  sign  would  have  protection  from  the 
slaughter. 
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m-AifeAt).  well,  if  so.  o  tA\\\,A  50,  whereas, 

uitne  fin,  therefore,  where-  c-Af  Ce-ann,  moreover,  be- 
fore, sides,  furthermore. 
a\\  An  A*6b.Af  f  Am,  therefore,  nac 


that. ..not 
tr\A\\  pn  -pein,  even  so.  nA,  ha  50, 

bio-6  50,  although,  whether 

...or. 

452.  In  Minister  "that. ..not"  is  usually  translated 
by  HA  followed  by  the  dependent  form  of  the  verb. 
DA  neither  aspirates  nor  eclipses.  In  the  past  tense 
it  becomes  n^|\  which  causes  aspiration.  Whenever 
'•  that... not  "  follows  a  negative  (or  a  virtual  negative) 
phrase,  r\A  50  is  used  (114  gufi  in  the  past  tense). 

Za  por*  Aige  pern  nA  -ptnl  aw  ce^|\c  Aige.  He 
knows  himself  that  he  is  not  right. 

Hi  "oeijum  (or  x)em\m)  n,\  50  optul  at\  ceA\\z  ^ige, 
I  don't  say  that  he  is  not  right. 

TI-ac  is  used  in  Munster  as  a  part  of  the  verb  ip , 

453.  The  use  of  m  AH  before  a  clause  is  noteworthy, 
pa  mA|A  <vou£>Aif\c  f  e,  (according)  as  he  said. 
tA\i  xr\A\\  bi  re  "oeic  mDlnvonA  pce/vo  6  fow. 
Beyond  (or  compared  with)  how  it  was  30  years 

ago. 
1  -ocaoo  tr\A\\  *oeip  cti,  regarding  what  you  say. 
Cairns  f6  mA\\  a  |vai£>  ponn.    He  came  to  where 
Finn  was. 
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man  aca  or  rr\A\\  acait),  that  is,  viz.,  i.e. 

rrM|A  50  mbA-6  iat)  pern  X)0  -oetinAtri  An 
gniortiA,  as  if  it  were  they  who  per- 
formed the  act. 

niAjA  An  gcetmnA,  likewise. 
mAn  seAlt  Aj\,  on  account  of. 


CHAPTEE     IX. 
455.    Interjections  and  Interjectional  Phrases. 


A, 

eipc, 

poi|\ion! 

|?Ai|Aion ! 

ttlo  tif\on  ! 

tTlo  cpeAC  ! 

trio  leAn  ! 

tTlo  leAn  geun  ! 

£euc  ! 

6  bu  bu  !  oc  !  uc  !  ucon  ! 

tTlo  nAtfAe  tu  I 

.     .     .     a  bu  ! 
pAilce  r\oniAC  ! 


O  (the  sign  of  the  Vocative 
case), 
hush!  list! 


Alas! 


Behold!  lo  ! 
Alas  ! 

Shame  on  you ! 
Hurrah  for     . 
Welcome ! 
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,'} 


*OlA  "DO  De-AtA  ! 

'S6  *oo  X)e&t& 

St^n  le-dc  (Lib)  !  \ 

StSn  beo  a^ac  (A^x\ib) !  j- 

tDe.Ann.Acc  tex\c  (lib) !     J 

*Oia  linn  ! 

ITlAifeAO ! 

P0151T)  (poi§ne)  ! 

pMf\e ! 

go  •ouei'6  cu  flAii  ! 

50  foifibi$i*0  X)\a  *6mc! 

t)i  '-oo  tofc  ! 

6ifc  "oo  beut! 

ttlo  soi|\m  cu  ! 

Sut>  OjAC  ! 

StAince ! 

1TI-A1C  -An  j:e,An ! 

tTI-Aic  x\n  bu.Ac.Ailt ! 

t3ui*6eACAf  te^c  ! 

50  fiAib  iridic  .a^-ac  ! 

50  n-Sifugi-o  At)  leAZ  ! 

tlAj\  teigit)  T)ia  fin  ! 

50  mbe-Anntnjix)  X)iAt)uic ! 


■} 


a 


icui) 


50  niAi|\ip, 
50  mAi^ro 
50  bpoifut)  *0ia  Ofiainn ! 
Oi"6ce  rh.Aic  "owe  ! 
go   *ocu5Ait)    *0\a    oi*6ce 
riiaic  t>uit ! 


Hail  I 

Good-bye ! 

God  be  with  us ! 
Well!  Musha! 
Patience ! 
Take  care !  Fie  ! 
Safe  home  ! 
God  prosper  you ! 

Silence ! 

Bravo ! 

Good  health ! 

Good  man  ! 
Good  fellow ! 

Thanks  !  thank  you ! 

Good  luck  to  you  ! 
God  forbid! 

God    save    you !       Good 
morning !  &c. 

Long  life  to  you  ! 

God  help  us ! 
May  you  have  a  good  night ! 
May  God  give  you  a  good 
night ! 
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Ho  mtouxv&Ait>  T)ia  te^c  !       God  grant  you  success  ! 
SlAn  co-oAtca  tiA  h-oi-oce     Sound    night's    sleep    to 

jou! 


5o  sco-olxMp  50  f^rh  ! 
th.\it  o  "Oia  o\\z  I 
CwoeA6&r\  *Oe  Leac ! 

t)uAi-o  LeAc  ! 

ft  At  50  f4i£>  ope  I 
'SeA-6  ! 

'Se.<v6  Anoif !  1 
Co^a^i  1  teit ! 
ArribAf  a  ! 

ttlo  5fi4ix)in  cjioi'oe  tu  ! 
A  cuix)  ! 
Ac  Ai*6e ! 


May  you  sleep  peacefully , 
God  bless  you ! 
May  God  accompany  you ! 
Long  life  to  you  ! 

Success  to  you  ! 

Well! 

There  now ! 
Whisper  (here) ! 
Indeed ! 
Bravo  ! 
My  dear  ! 
Dear  me ! 


CHAPTER    X. 


WORD-BUILDING. 


Prefixes. 

455.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  principal  prefixes 
used  in  Irish.  Some  of  them  have  double  forms 
owing  to  the  rule  caoI  te  caoI. 
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air*  or  eif ,  back,  again  ;  like  the  English  re- ; 

ioc,   payment ;  *Mf  ioc,    repayment,    restitu- 
tion. 


im      or    ami  A 


an 


•01 


mt 


am, 


x>io, 


riei-6,    even  ;    aimpero,    un- 
even. 

Cfiat,  time ;   1  n-ancrtat,  un- 
timely. 

ceann,  a  head  ;    -oiceanna-6, 
Negative/      to  behead. 


nearh  ,,  neirh, 
ear-, 


particles 


/ 


corhaiple,   an  advice ;   mio- 
corhai|\te,  an  evil  advice. 

tut),  a  thing;  neimni*o,  no- 
thing, non-entity, 
.caifroear-,  friendship;    ear-- 

\    cai|\T)eaf,  enmity. 


6  or  ea,  a  negative  particle.  It  eclipses  c  and  c  and 
becomes  eag  before  r*.  Coiri,  just;  eagcoirt, 
unjust;  criom,  heavy;  ea-ocrvom,  light; 
corrhail,  like;  eu5parhailt  different. 

"0|\oc,  bad,  evil;  wear*,  esteem;  *o|\oc-rheap,  reproach, 
disesteem. 

corn,  equal;  aimfiri,  time;  cotYi-aimr-eapaC,  contem- 
porary. 

*  -oi,  -oio  eclipse  words  beginning  with  b  or  p,  -oiombui-oeACAp, 
ingratitude. 
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/rnon,  big;  An-rhojA,  very  big. 
•oac,  a  colour ;  ioVoacac,  many- 

coloured. 
m6}\  big;  p6-rho\\,  too  big. 
Intensifying  J  te,  warm;   r*Atvce,  excessively 
particles  warm 

Ai*61i)ea,       vast ;       lAn-Ai*6neil, 

awfully  vast. 
SI^ttoa,  ugly ;  tin-stwmA,  very 
\     ugly. 

leAt,  a  half;  teAt-tiAit^,  half  an  hour;  r-seut,  a  story; 
leit-fgeui,  an  excuse. 


ATI, 

ll,   10t, 

|AO, 
l  ATI, 


/ 


m,  ion,  fit,  suitable;  -oeuncA,  done;  itvoeuncA,  fit  to 
be  done;  fw\i-6ue,  said;  ion--pAi-oce,  fit  to  be 
said  ;  lon-rnotxA,  praiseworthy  ;  ion-6tCA, 
drinkable ;  m-itce,  eatable,  edible.  (See 
pars.  286,  288.) 

fieurh,  before  ;  rtAi-oce,  said  ;  peurfi-fi&i*6ce,  aforesaid. 

■ppit,  back ;  -pf  it-teACc,  coming  and  going ;  pfiit-ouALA-o, 
palpitation,  or  a  return  stroke. 

oati,  a  feminine  prefix;  ptAit,  a  prince  ;  bAn-ftAit,  a 
princess  ;  t>Ain-ci£eAfnA,  a  lady. 

At,  a  reiterative  particle :  tvvo,  a  saying ;  At-fiA-o, 
a  repetition ;  AtuAiji,  another  time ;  An 
AtbtiAt)Ain,  next  year ;  An  AtfeACcrhAm, 
next  week.  At  has  sometimes  the  force 
of  "dis"  in  dismantle,  as   cuttia-o,  to  form; 
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AtctmiAo,  to  deform,  destroy;  pfojAO, 
to  crown,  to  elect  a  king  ;  AtpiogAO,  to  de- 
throne. 

bit,  biot,  lasting,  constant;  biMn,  lasting;  biot-bu^n, 
everlasting ;  bic-pj\eun,  ever-faithful. 

T)o  and  ro,  two  particles  which  have  directly  opposite 
meanings,  as  have  often  the  letters  -o  and  r . 
T>o  denotes  difficulty,  ill,  or  the  absence  oj 
some  good  quality ;  f  o  denotes  the  opposite. 

•oo--6eutiT:^,hard  to  be  done  r-o-*6etinc.A,  easy  to  be  done 

•ooUAf,  sorrow  fOl^r,  comfort,  joy 

•ootiAf,  bad-luck  ron^f,  good-luck 

T»«t)AC,  sad  ftib^c,  merry 

*o-Ai*obip,  poor  f-Ai-Obip,  rich 

-oao\,  a  fool  j\aoi,  a  wise  man 

•oit,  want,  misery  fit,  peace,  plenty 

•oiibxMtce,  vice  fubAitce,  virtue 

•o-Aop,  condemned,  dear  f ao^ ,  free,  cheap 

•ooc-Afv,  .b.arm  f oc.Af\,  profit 

•oon^,  unlucky,  unhappy  f ona,  lucky,  happy 

'ooine^nn,  bad  weather  foine-Arm,  fine  weather 

•oocAifixMl,  inconvenient  roc.Arii.Ait,  convenient 

556.  Affixes  or  Terminations. 

ac,  when  it  is  the  termination  of  an  adjective,  means 
full  of,  abounding  in:  bf\iAt-Af\,  a  word; 
t>inAt|\AC,  wordy,  talkative;  jreujvAC,  grassy. 
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ac,  when  it  is  the  termination  of  a  noun,  denotes  a 
person  or  personal  agent:  as  6i^e.Arm,iC,  an 
Irishman;  Alb-An^c,  a  Scotchman. 

acc  is  an  abstract  termination,  like  the  English  -ness: 
rmlif,  sweet;  mitfeAcc,  sweetness. 

N.B. — The   termination   -acc  is   usually  added   to 

adjectives. 

Arte,  tii'oe,  ix)e,  are  personal  terminations  denoting 
an  agent:  fgeut,  a  story;  fjeului-oe,  a  story- 
teller; cof,  a  foot;   coip-oe,  a  pedestrian. 

aijie,  i]\e,  are  also  personal  terminations  denoting  an 
agent:  ce-Als,  deceit;  ceAlgAijAe,  a  deceiver. 

AtiiAit,  a  termination  having  the  very  same  force  as 
the  English  like  or  ly:  peAfiarfiAit,  manly; 
plAitexMtixMt,  princely,  generous. 

^f>  eATt  or  sometimes  f  alone,  an  abstract  termination 
like  acc:  triAic,  good:  m^iceAf,  goodness; 
ceAnn,  a  head;  ceAunAf,  headship,  authority. 

£>aja  and  b]\e  have  a  collective  force:  as,  "ovuUe,  a  leaf 
(of  a  tree);  -omUeADAji,  foliage. 

tiA,  *oa,  or  ca,  is  an  adjectival  termination  which  has 
usually  the  force  of  the  English  -like: 
r:\6\v6A,  majestic;  6{v6a,  golden;  5AU/0A, 
exotic,  foreign  (from  5 All,  a  stranger,  a 
foreigner).  E2 
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e  is  an  abstract  termination  like  acc  or  a? :  whenever 
it  is  added  to  an  adjective  the  resulting 
abstract  noun,  owing  to  the  rule  "  caoI 
ie  CAot,''  has  the  very  same  form  as 
the  genitive  singular  feminine  of  the  adjective: 
as,  pAt,  generous;  peite,  generosity;  ajvo, 
high;  AMpoe,  height;  ^eAl,  bright;  51  te, 
brightness;  Aitne,  beauty. 

Lac,  hac,  fiAC,  cac,  c^ac,  have  all  the  same  meaning 
as  ac,  viz.,  full  of,  abounding  in:  tnuc,  a  pig; 
muclAC,  a  piggery;  coitt,  a  wood;  coillceAc, 
a  place  full  of  woods;  p.nlxeAC,  bloody; 
couceAC  (coitxeAnnAC),  willing. 

rhA|A  means  full  of  abounding  in:  ceot,  music;  ceot- 
rhA|\,  musical;  gfAeAnn,  fun;  speAnnttiAf, 
full  of  fun,  amusing ;  ciAllmAr,  sensible, 
intelligent. 

oifi,  T)6i|A,  or  coi|A,  denotes  a  personal  agent:  rpe-At,  a 
scythe;  fpeAtA-ooif,  a  mower,  reaper;  -ooip- 
f  eot|v,  a  door-keeper. 

Diminutives. 

%57.  In  Irish  there  are  three  diminutive  termina- 
tions, viz.,  in,  An,  and  65.  However,  in  is  practically 
the  only  diminutive  termination  in  Modern  Irish  as 
.mi  and  65  have  almost  lost  their  diminutive  force.  A 
double  diminutive  is  sometimes  met  with,  as  AjvoAinin, 
a  very  itttu£  k?,ly/lt. 
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in. 

458.  The  termination  in,  meaning  "small"  or 
"  little,"  may  be  added  to  almost  every  Irish  noun. 

Whenever  the  final  consonant  is  broad  it  must  bo  made 
slender  (as  the  in  always  remains  unaltered),  the 
vowels  undergoing  the  same  changes  as  in  the 
formation  of  the  genitive  singular,  but  C  is  not 
changed  into  5  (see  pars.  60  and  78). 

AyAl,  an  ass  4f\Ailin,     a  little  asa 

pe-AjA,  a  man  pipir»,         a      „     man 

gopc,  a  field  SuifAcin,    a      „     field 

CAittexiC,  an  old  woman  c^illicin,  a,      ,,     old  woman 
rfixiro,  a  street  pjUi-oin,    a      ,,     street,  a  lane 

If  the  noun  ends  in  e,  drop  the  e  and  add  in ;  but 
if  the  noun  ends  in  A,  drop  the  A  and  attenuate  the 
preceding  consonant ;  then  add  in. 

p^ifoe       p-dipoin       tlojva       H6if\in       m-dta       mxiilin 


459.  Atl. 

FpufrAn,  a  brook, 
Afvo-An,  a  hillock, 
X)e^l5*.\n,  a  knitting-needle, 
biojwvn,  a  pin, 
le*jkbfiAti,  a  booklet, 
seugAn,  a  twig, 
toc<\n,  a  little  lake, 


from  rnut,  a  stream. 

Sfvo,  high. 

•oe^lg,  a  thorn. 

biojA,  a  spit. 

le-atiAfi,  a  book. 

Seng,  a  branch. 

toe,  a  lake. 

fgiaWn,  a  wing,  ,,      r5M£>  ft  shield. 

The  above  are  examples  of  real  dimiuu lives,  but 
such  examples  are  not  very  numerous. 
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560,  05- 

pi-Af C65  (pSir-teoj;),  a  worm,    from  pi^fc,  a  reptile. 
Lar- 05,  a  match,       „      t^f ,  a  light. 

5-AOL65,  a  little  fork, ,,     ^Ab^t,  a  fork. 

These  are  examples  of  real  diminutives  in  65,  but 
such  real  diminutives  are  not  numerous,  as  most  nouns 
in  65  have  practically  the  same  meaning  as  the  nouns 
from  which  they  were  derived  (the  latter  being  now 
generally  obsolete) :  ctnleOs,  a  fly,  from  cuil,  a  fly ; 
•ofur-eos,  a  briar,  from  •ofiir-,  a  briar;  ^tunnr-eGg,  an 
ash,  from  ^tjmtif  e,  an  ash. 

In  Craig's  Grammar  we  find  incog,  a  rat  (tt>6,  a  mouse).  This 
example  is  a  striking  instance  of  the  fact  that  the  termination  65  is 
losing  (if  it  has  not  already  lost)  its  diminutive  force. 

All  derived  nouns  in  65  are  feminine. 


DeriYed  Nouns. 

461.  Words  are  of  three  classes — Simple,  Derivative, 
and  Compound.  All  simple  words  are,  as  a  general 
rule,  monosyllables ;  they  are  the  roots  from  which 
derivative  and  compound  words  spring.  Derivative 
words  are  made  up  of  two  or  more  parts.  These  parts 
undergo  slight  changes  when  they  rre  united  to  form 
words,  and  thus  the  component  parts  are  somewhat 
disguised.  The  difficulty  which  presents  itself  to  a 
student  in  the  spelling  of  Irish  is  more  apparent  than 
real.     The  principle  of  vowel-assimiiation  is  the  key  to 
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Irish  spelling.  Let  a  student  once  thoroughly  grasp 
the  rules  for  "  caoL  te  caoL,  &c,''  "  aspiration," 
"  eclipsis,"  "  attenuation,"  and  "syncope,"  and  im- 
mediately all  difficulty  vanishes. 

Derivatives  are  formed  of  simple  words  and  particles. 
The  most  important  of  the  latter  have  been  already 
given  under  the  headings  "Prefixes"  and  "Affixes." 
We  will  here  give  some  examples  of  derivative  nouns, 
a  careful  study  of  which  will  enable  the  student  to 
split  up  the  longest  words  into  their  component  parts, 
and  thus  arrive  at  their  meanings, 

$62.  cfiom  means  heavy;  cfom^r-,  i.e.,  cfiom+Af 
(the  abstract  termination)  means  heaviness  or  weight; 
exvotriom,  light,  from  crvom,  and  the  negative  particle 
e-A,  which  eclipses  c  and  c,  hence  the  "o ;  exvotrvom.Ar', 
lightness,  from  e\a,  not;  crvorn,  heavy;  Ay,  ness; 
cotficfiom,  impartial,  fair,  or  just;  from  corn,  equal, 
and  crvom,  heavy;  corhtriom^p,  impartiality,  fair- 
ness, &c;  e^scorhtrvom,  partial,  unjust ;  from  eA  + 
corh-fcjAom;  eAscorhtrvomAf,  partiality,  injustice; 
from  e^  + com +crvom+^f.  SpeAUvooiji,  a  reaper; 
from  -ppe-Al,  a  scythe,  and  -ooifv,  an  affix  denoting  an 
agent ;  the  a  is  put  in  between  the  t  and  -o  to  assist 
pronunciation:  cairvoe,  friends;  CAirv-oe^f,  friendliness, 
friendship  ;  eusc^ifv-oe^f ,  unfriendliness,  hostility  : 
FeArvAtfiUicc,  manliness  ;  from  pe^n  +  AiivAit  + 
acc  :  neirh-SeAti^rhtacc,  unamiability ;  from  neirh, 
not  +  sean,    affection  +  arii-Ail  +  -ace  :    piog-ACc,  a 
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kingdom,  from  piog  +  ^cc :  comopcar,  comparison, 
emulation,  competition  ;  from  co  (cotii),  equal,  and 
mo|\c^f,  greatness,  i.e.,  comparing  the  greatness  of 
one  thing  with  that  of  another. 


463.  Compound  nouns  are  formed  by  the  union  of 
two  or  more  simple  nouns,  or  of  a  noun  and  an 
adjective. 

(A.)  A  compound  noun  formed  of  two  or  more 
nouns,  each  in  the  nominative  case,  has  its  declension 
determined  by  the  last  noun.  Its  gender  also  is  that 
of  the  last  noun,  unless  the  first  noun-part  be  such 
as  requires  a  different  gender.  The  first  word  quali- 
fies the  second,  and  the  initial  consonant  of  the 
second  is  usually  aspirated. 

(B.)  If  the  compound  is  formed  of  a  noun  in  the 
nominative  form  followed  by  a  genitive  noun,  the 
first  is  the  principal  noun,  and  determines  the  de- 
clension and  gender;  the  second  qualifies  the  first, 
and  generally  remains  unaltered,  and  the  aspiration 
of  the  initial  consonant  in  this  case  depends  on  the 
gender  of  the  first  noun.     See  par.  21(f). 

We  will  give  here  a  few  examples  of  the  two  chief 
kinds  of  compound  nouns.  It  is  usual  to  employ  a 
hyphen  between  the  nouns  in  Class  A,  but  not  in 
Class  B. 


463. 
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bpeu5-|Ai,  a  pseudo  king 
bun-r^uc,  a  fountain 

cAt-ftAw,  a  helmet 

cl^p-fotAf ,  twilight 
cl015-ce.de,  a  belfry 

ctv40D-f?te,Af5,  a  garland 
cuI-cauic,  back-biting 


cAoi|A-feoit,  mutton 
LAOi^-peoa,  veal 
muic-£eoit,  pork,  bacon 
m.Aif\c-£eoil,  beef 

l&m-^A,  a  household  god  > 
lArti-eti*OAC,     a    handker 

chief,  a  napkin 
tAtfi-otvo,  a  hand-sledge 

leit-rgeuL,*  an  excuse 


bpe«5,  a  lie,  and  |\T,  a  king 
bun,  a  source,  origin,  and 

fnut,  a  stream 
cat,   a   battle,   and  bA\\p, 
top,  head 

cto^,  a   clock,   bell,   and 

cex\c,  a  house 
qiAob,     a     branch,    and 

■pteAf 5,  a  wreath 

cut,  the  back  of  the  head, 
and  came,  talk 

]  peoa,  flesh ;  cao^a,  a  sheep 
Iaoj,  a  calf;  muc,  a  pig 
m,Af\€,  a  beef 


lArh,  a  hand;  T)ia,  God; 
eu*oAC,  a  cloth;  6jvo,  a 
sledge 


leAt,   a  half,  and  rgeut, 
a  story 

ojvf Lac,  a  sceptre ;  6^,  gold ;  and  r Lac,  a  rod 

ap-jfiit),  patriotism;  cif,  country;  and  sruvo,  love 


*^Ab  mo  leit-f^eul,     I  beg  your  pardon.     (Lit.  Accept  my  excuse). 
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463.  Class  B. 

bjiAc  c-Aife,  a  winding-sheet  (a  garment  of  death). 

I?e-Ap  ceoil,  a  musician  (a  man  of  music). 

pe^p  £e.AfM,  a  seer  (a  man  of  knowledge;  por-,  gen. 

j:e.A]rd). 
pe,A|\  cige,  a  householder  (a  man  of  a  house). 
mac  tipe,  a  wolf  (son  of  (the)  country), 
cu  riiAjiA,  an  otter  (a  hound  of  the  sea;  muip,  gen 

tttAfVA). 

Lao§  itia|aa,  a  seal  (a  calf  of  the  sea). 
!?e,4fi  ion.Ai*o,  a  lieutenant,  vicegerent  (a  man  of  place) 
ce,AC  0fc<\,  an  inn,  hotel  (a  house  of  entertainment). 
niAigifcm  fcoile,  a  schoolmaster  (a  master  of  a  school). 
«b  cifice,  a  hen-egg  (an  egg  of  a  hen.) 
be  An  f  roe  or  be^n  c-proe,  a   fairy   (a  woman  of  the 
fio-6,  a  fairy  hill). 

466.  A  Noun  and  an  Adjective. 

^fi-o-fii,  a  high  king. 

^vo-ci^e-Attn-A,  a  sovereign  lord. 

^jro-peim,  supreme  power,  chief  power. 

clAon-bpeit,  partiality  ;  ctaon,  inclined :  and  bfieit,  a 
judgment. 

Cf\om-Le-Ac,  a  druidical  altar  ;  cpom,  bent ;  and  teac, 

a  stone,  flag. 
•OAoji-bfieic,  condemnation ;  v&o\\,  condemned. 
•OAop-o^iAC,  a  bond- slave ;  ogLac,  a  servant. 
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oe.ApopAt.Aip   (De.Apo-bp,A-  "\  *oe.Apb,  real  or  true. 

tAip),  a  brother  by  blood     bp^t.Aip  and  piup,  brother 
•oeipbpiup,     a     sister    by  /  and    sister    (in   reli- 

blood.  J  gion). 

p'op-mp^e,  spring  water:  pop,  true,  pure;  uipge,  water. 
5^i|\b-f ion,  a  tempest:  s^pb,  rough;  and  pion,  weather. 
5ipp-fM-A*6,  a  hare:  se^fji,  short;  and  piA"6,  a  deer. 

nu<v6-"otiine,  an  upstart :  nuAt),  new,  fresh  ;  and  "ouine, 
a  person. 

peAn-.At.Aip,  a  grandfather,  "* 


peAn,  old;  .AtxMp,  a  father. 
rn.Au.Aip,  a  mother ; 
.Aoip,  age. 
peACc,    law;    -olije   is    a 

more  common  word 

for  law. 


pe.An-pe.An-.At.Aip  (pe-pe.An- 
AtAip),  a  great  grand- 
father. 

re  An-rh  St  Aip,  a  grand- 
mother. 

pe.An-.Aoip,  old  age. 

pe.Ati-pe.ACc,  the  old  law. 

cpeun-peAp,  a  brave  man. 

cpetm-LAOC,  a  hero. 

p.Aop-pe.Atb,  a  freehold  :  pe^lo,  possession. 

cpom-ltnSe,  a  nightmare. 

u^p^t-AtxMp,  a  patriarch. 

p.Aoio-ci.Alt,  folly,  silliness:  pAob,  silly;  and  ci.Att,  sense 

poip-bpiACAp,  an  adverb:  poip,  before;  and  t>pu\tAp,  a 

word. 
pOip-imeAll,  a  frontier,  extremity;  imeAtt,  a  border,  a 

hem. 
pOip-bpeit,  a  prejudice  (a  fore- judgment). 
poip-ne-Apc,  violence. 
poip-eij;e.An,  oppression,  compulsion. 
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Formation  of  Adjectives. 

467.  (a)  Adjectives  may  be  formed  from  many 
nouns  by  the  addition  of  AC  or  ex\C,  which  signifies 
full  of,  abounding  in.  All  these  adjectives  helong  to 
the  first  declension,  and  are  declined  like  -oipe-ac. 


NOUN. 

t?e^5,  anger 
put,  blood 
peujA,  grass 
buAi-o,  victory 
Dpeus,  a  lie 

T>ice^lL,  one's  best  endea- 
vour 
re-dr-arh,  standing 
5ti6,  work 
clu,  fame 
yAotA\\,  toil 
lub,  a  loop 
f^og-dl,  life 
1  A\t,  sufficiency 
AUxa,  Scotland 
S^cfAin,  England 
cfvaob,  branch 
CAfifiAig.  a  rock 
bpon,  sorrow 
|Mt,  dirt 
pof ,  knowledge 
^tx\r,  joy 
X)oil5iof,  sorrow 


ADJECTIVE. 
1?eAf5^c,  angry 
pnlce<\c,  bloody 
Veufuvc,  grassy 
biixvOxxc,  victorioup 
bpeu5.dc,  false,  lying 
T>ice.diLdC,  energetic 

pe.apfi.dC,  steadfast 
gnot-dC,  busy 
cluice.dC,  famous 
Imocjlac,  industrious 
tub.dt,  deceitful 
paogLdC,  long-lived 
jmc^c,  satiated 
XMu.an.dC,  Scotch 
Sdcp.dn,dc,  English 
cpaoUdC,  branchy 
Cdip5e.dC,  rocky 
bj\oru\c,  sorrowful 
pdtaC,  dirty 
por-^c,  intelligent 
^tAfx^C,  joyous 
•001i5iop.dC,  sorrowful 
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NOUN. 
cle-Af ,  a  trick 
cui^fe,  weariness 
U1r5e>  water 
neut,  a  cloud 
le^nt),  a  child 
5-aoc,  wind 
immt)e,  anxiety 
cuifiACc,  power 
petite  a  star 
Aipe,  care 
P0151T),  patience 
eAgtA,  fear 
coil,  a  will 
cupAtn,  heed 
iotr»Af\CA,  too  much 


ADJECTIVE. 

cteAf-AC,  tricky 
cuiffeAC,  weary 
uifgeAC,  watery 
neulAC,  cloudy 
teAtibAe,  childish 
^aocac,  windy 
itrmi*oeAC,  anxious 
cuttiaccac,  powerful 
peutxAC,  starry 
AifieAC,  attentive 
poiji-oeAC,  patient 
eAglAC,  timid 
coitceAtiAc,  willing 
cuf\AtriAC,  careful 
ioitia|acac,    excessive, 
copious 


(b).  Many  adjectives  are  formed  by  adding  til  Aft 
to  nouns. 


All  these  adjectives  helong  to  the  first  declension 
and  are  declined  like  mop. 


NOUN. 

a-6,  luck 
ceot,  music 
ciAlL,  sense 
jreup,  grass 
peoit,  flesh 
ponn,  fancy 


ADJECTIVE. 
A*6niAp,  lucky. 
ceotrhAf ,  musical 
ciAllrhAfi,  sensible 
^eiifitiiAfi,  grassy 
feolrhAfi,  fleshy 
■ponnrhAp,  desirous 
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NOUN. 
StOijA,  glory 
5pe^nn,  fun 
Uiac,  price,  value 
Lion,  number 
ne-Afic,  strength 
f s^t,  a  shadow 
Uic,  activity 


ADJECTIVE. 

StofutiAtA,  glorioue 
5|\eAtinrhAf,  funn^ 
ttiACTtiA|\,  valuable 
tionrh-Afi,  numerous 
neAfvctriA|\,  powerful 
fSAtifiAfi,  shy,  startled 
tucm-A|\,  active,  nimble 


(c).  Yery  many  adjectives  are  formed  from  nouns 
by  the  addition  of  AtflAlL  or  eAttlAlt  (both  pro- 
nounced oo-il  or  u-wil).  All  these  adjectives  belong 
to  the  third  declension. 


NOUN. 

pe-ap,  a  man 

beAn,  a  woman 

VLaic,  a  prince 

Awm,  a  name 

in  ear-,  esteem 

U\  (pi.  t-Aete),  a  day 

5jvAin,  hatred 


ADJECTIVE. 
peA}\.AifiAit,  manly 
beAiu\rhAit,  womanly 
•plAite.Aifi.Ait,  generous 
AinmeAitiAil,  renowned 
meAr-AifiAit,  estimable 
tAeueAifiAit,  daily 
5PAineAiriAit,  hateful 


caj\a  (pi.  CAifVoe),  a  friend     cAijvoeAifiAit,  friendly 
nAiuA(pl.nAiifme),anenemy  nAnfmeArhAit,  hostile 


c|Aoit)e,  a  heart 
|\i  (gen.  ttiog),  a  king 
caoi  (pi.  choice),  a  way 
fvi-ap,  order 

geAn,  affection 
mot),  manner 


cnoitfeAifiAit,  hearty,  gay 
ftfogAifiAit,  kingly,  royal 
CAoiteAifiAit,  opportune 
juAnAriiAit,  subject,  docile 

obedient 
5e.An.Aif1  Ait,  affectionate 
mot)AifiAit,  mannerly 
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NOUN. 

cif*  (pi.  ciorit-a),  country 

meifne^6,| 

\ courage 
mifne.AC,  J 

ceine  (pi.  ceince),  fire 
f  U  aX),  (pi.  r-teince),  a  moun- 
tain 
Sfve^nn,  fun 
eun,  a  bird 

corn  tiff  Ay  a  neighbour 
b-Ajidnt-Af,  authority 


ADJECTIVE. 

ciofvCArhAit,  country-like, 
homely,  social 

tmfneAifiAit,  courageous 

ceinceAtriAit,  fiery,  igneous 
fleit)ce^tri^it,    mountain- 
ous 
5fi e^niiArhAit,  funny,  gay 
eun^rhxMt,  bird-like,  airy 
corfuiff  Atrial  t,neighbourly 
b^pAnc^rhxMl,  authentic 


(d).  There  is  a  fourth  class  of  adjectives  formed 
by  the  termination  X)A  fO^V; ;  but  it  is  not  as  large 
as  the  three  preceding  classes.  The  following  are 
some  of  the  principal  ones  : — 


•oixvo-A,  godly,  divine 
■pe-Atvo.^  masculine 

bAn-OA,  feminine 
ojvoa,  golden,  gilt 
Iaoc*6a,  heroic 
r eAri'OA,  ancienfc 


•o^otiA  (-oAormA)  human 
SfiatroA,  ugly 
cf 6-&A,  brave 
heot>A,  lively 
5aUtm,  exotic  or  foreign 
n&omtA   (riAomt)A),  holy 
saintly 


Compound  adjectives  are  extremely  common  in 
Irish,  being  usually  formed  by  the  union  of  two  or 
more  simple  adjectives  (sometimes  of  a  noun  and  an 
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adjective) ;  but  these  compound  adjectives  present  no 
difficulty  once  the  simple  adjectives  have  been 
mastered. 

FORMATION  OF  VERBS 

568.  Yerbs  can  be  readily  formed  from  nouns  and 
adjectives  by  the  addition  of  1§  or  tng.  The  addi- 
tion of  this  termination  is  sometimes  accompanied  by 
syncope,  which  often  necessitates  slight  vowel  changes 
in  accordance  with  the  rule  "  caoI  te  CAot." 


469.  (a).       Verbs  derived  from  Nouns. 


NOUN. 

Ainm,  a  name 
he  At  a,  life 
cunfme,  memory 
euro,  a  part 

cut,  the  back  of  the  head 

f  AotA}\,  exertion 

cuAipc,  a  visit 

LeAf ,  improvement 

neApc,  strength 

act:,  a  decree 

tMr-,  death 

CAt,  a  battle 

ceirn,  a  step 

ejuoc,  an  end 

c\wt,  a  trembling 


VERB  (Stem). 

Aintrmij;,  name 
neAtuig,  nourish 
cuirhmg,  remember 
CU1-01J  te,  assist  (take  part 

with) 
cutuig,  retire 
f Aot^uig,  exert 
cu Arming,  visit,  search 
teAfuij,  improve 
ne^cuig,  strengthen 
ACC1115,  decree,  enact  . 
VjAftnj,  put  to  death 
CACU15,  contend,  light 
cei  111 1115,  step,  advance 
Cfioctung,  finish 
cjutfnig,  tremble 
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NOUN. 

gopca,  hunger,  injury 
iom^vo,  multitude 
ojvo,  an  order 
poiup ,  a  light 
cup  (cop),  a  beginning 
cpeoip,  a  guide 
pi  ad,  pain 
oDaifi,  work 


VEEB  (Stem), 
gopcm^,  injure 
iom^x)iH5,  multiply 
6px>ui£,  order,  command 
poiUpig.  enlighten 
coping,  begin 
cpeopinj,  guide,  lead 
pu\nuij;,  cause  pain 
olOpig,  work 


(b).         Verbs  derived  from  Adjectives. 


ADJECTIVE, 
^p-o,  high 
Ddn,  white 
"oub,  black 
t>o*OAp,  deal 
uuan,  lasting 
poltup,  apparent 
puAp,  cold 
u*5,  weak 
ptAti,  well 
ci pirn,  dry 
bocc,  poor 
ce^pc,  right 
min,  fine 
ipiol,  low 
urfiAl,  humble 
fAiDoip,  rich 


VERB  (Stem), 

4p,oui$>  raise 
b&nuig,  whiten 
•oubuij,  blacken 
bo-Oping,  deafen,  bother 
burning  preserve 
poillpi£,  reveal,  show 
piAfuug,  cool,  chill 
Uxguig,  weaken 
pi  Amu  g,  make  well,  cure 
ciopming,  or  cpimig,  dry 
boccuij,  impoverish 
ce^pcmg,  correct 
mini  5,  make  fine,  explain 
iplij,  lower 
tnfituig,  humble 
p-AToopij,  enrich 


The  compound  verbs  are  very  few,  and  are  there- 
fore of  little  consequence  to  the  beginner. 
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PART  III.— SYNTAX* 


CHAPTER  L 


The  Article. 

470.  In  Irish  the  article  always  precedes  its  noun, 
and  agrees  with  it  in  gender,  number  and  case 

as,  an  pe-Ap,  the  man ;  ha  p\\,  the  men;  An  f?ip,  of  the 
man ;  v\a  tnnA,  of  the  woman. 

471.  When  one  noun  governs  another  in  the  geni- 
tive case  the  article  cannot  be  used  with  the  first 
noun  :  as,  m^c  .an  f?if\,  the  son  of  the  man  ;  jre^  An 
oge,  the  man  of  the  house,  &c. 

Notice  the  difference  between  the  son  of  the  man, 
m&c  An  p\y,  and  a  son  of  the  man,  m,AC  -oo'n  feA\\. 

Exceptions.  (1)  When  a  demonstrative  adjective  is 
used  with  the  first  noun  (the  governing  one),  the 
article  must  also  be  used ;  as,  c-a  an  ce^c  r^^  ™° 
£a\\at)  te  -oiol,  that  house  of  my  friend's  is  for  sale. 

(2)  If  the  two  nouns  form  a  compound  word,  the 
article  is  used  before  the  first,  if  used  in  English  :  a 
newspaper,  p^ipeufv  nuAroe-ACc-A ;  but,  the  newspaper, 
aii  p^tpeun  nu.Anie.ACCA. 
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(3)  When  the  noun  in  the  genitive  case  is  an 
indefinite*  one,  which  denotes  a  part  of  something,  the 
material  of  which  a  thing  is  made,  or  the  contents  of  the 
first  noun,  the  article  is  used  with  the  first  noun  when 
it  is  used  in  English  : — 

An  sfieim  A^Ain,  the  piece  of  bread. 

An  iuaLa  mine,  the  bag  of  meal. 

An  cfiuifgin  uirse>  the  little  jug  of  water. 

We  say  biAr  Afi&in,  for,  the  taste  of  bread  ;  boUvc 
eir  5,  the  smell  of  fish  ;  tri^c  tx'°5>  the  sou  °f  a  king  > 
because  if  the  noun  in  the  genitive  expresses  quality, 
connection,  or  origin,  the  governing  noun  does  not 
take  the  article. 

472.  If  a  nominative  be  followed  by  several  geni- 
tives the  article  can  be  used  only  with  the  last  (if 
"the"  be  used  in  English),  as,  cfunme  cinn  At\ 
cApAill,  the  weight  of  the  horse's  head. 

The  article  is  often  omitted  before  a  noun  which  is 
antecedent  to  a  relative  clause ;  as,  If  e  -ouine  do  bi 
Ann.     He  is  the  person  who  was  there. 

473.  In  the  following  cases  the  definite  article  is 
frequently  used  in  Irish  though  not  used  in  English. 

(1)  Before    surnames,    when    not    preceded   by   a 
Christian  name,  as,    "Raid  An  t)ive^tno>c  Ann  ?     Was 
Walsh  there  ? 

*  See  par.  585.  „ 
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(2)  Before  the  names  of  some  countries,  as,   ^n 

Sp^inn,  Spain;  An  £jtAinc,  France;  j\i  nA  ti-eipeAnn, 
the  king  of  Ireland  :  also  before  Rome,  'jvvri  tloirh,  in 
Rome;  o'n  Romi,  from  Rome.  The  article  is  not  used 
before  the  names  of  Ireland,  England  or  Scotland  in 
the  nominative  and  dative  cases, 

(3)  Before  abstract  nouns :  An  c-oc^f ,  hunger. 
1r  rr\A\t  An  z-AnnlAnn  An  c-ocjiAp.      Hunger  is  a  good 

sauce. 

We  frequently  use  An  b^f  for  "  death." 
The  article  is  not  used  in  such  sentences,  as: — 
"Ca  octvAf  optn.     I  am  hungry. 

(4)  Before  nouns  qualified  by  the  demonstrative 
adjectives:  ^n  j?eAf\  |Mm, that  man ;  An  be^n  po,  this 
woman. 

(5)  Before  adjectives  used  as  nouns  : 

An  rhAit  A5111*  An  c-olc,  goodness  and  badness. 
If  jre-A^iA  Uom  An  star-  nS  An  x>eA^.  I  prefer  green  to 
red. 

(6)  After  "  Ce  "  meaning  "  which  "  or  "  what." 

Ce  An  -pexxp  ?     Which  man  ? 
Ce  An  teAbAf  ?     What  book  ? 

(7)  To  translate  "apiece,"  "per"  or  "a"  before 
words  expressing  weight  and  measure  ; 

R^oL  -An  ce^nn.     Sixpence  apiece. 

In  speaking  of  a  period  of  time  jm  (mr  An)  is  used  •. 
as,  uah\  r a  mt>tiAt)Ain,  once  a  year. 
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(8).  Before  titles: 

An    c-Afcain    eojAn    VI a   ^axtwia.       Father    Eugene 

O'Growney. 
An    u-AtAin   pe-A-OAf   X)a   tAo£Aine.       Father    Peter 

O'Leary. 
An  -oocutnn  T)ub5lAr  T)e  n-Voe.     Dr.  Douglas  Hyde. 

(9)  To  express  any  attribute : 

A  tie-an  ua  -ocni  mbo.     0  woman  of  three  cows. 

(10)  The  article  is  used  before  the  word  denoting 
the  use  to  which  a  thing  is  put,  or  the  place  where  a 
thing  is  found  or  produced. 

XYIAIa  nA  mine.      The  meal  bag,  i.e.,  the  bag  for  hold- 
ing meal. 
Cntiir-gin  An  tufge.     The  water-jug. 

Compare  these  with  the  following  : — 

An  m-dtA  mine.     The  bag  of  meal. 
An  cnuirgin  tnrge.     The  jug  of  water. 

(11)  Before  the  word  "uite"  meaning  "every." 

An  title  -peA-p.     Every  man. 
An  uite  tin.     Every  country. 

(12)  Whenever  an  indefinite  noun,  accompanied  by 
an  adjective  is  predicated  of  a  pronoun  by  means  of 
the  verb  ir ,  the  definite  article  must  be  used  with  the 
noun  whenever  the  adjective  is  placed  immediately 
after  the  verb. 

1f  bne-Aj  An  La  6.     It  is  a  fine  day. 

1r  m-Ait  an  pean  tu.     You  are  a  good  man. 
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(13)  Before  the  names  of  seasons,  months,  days  of 

the  week  (when  not  preceded  by  the  word  -oe). 

An  e  *\n  S<.\tAj\n  aca  AgAinn  ?     Is  to-day  Saturday? 

An  irmui  An  ttiAn  ?)    _      ,  .    ,_ 

Is  this  Monday  ? 
An  e  feo  ah  LuAn  ?J 

Itroiu  v\n  Aome.     To-day  is  Friday. 


CHAPTER    II 


The  Noun. 

474,  In  Irish  one  noun  governs  another  in  the 
genitive  case,  and  the  governed  noun  comes  after  the 
governing  one. 

CeAnn  An  CApAill.     The  horse's  head. 

The  noun,  cdpAitl,  in  the  genitive  case  is  aspirated  by  the  article 
because  it  is  masculine  gender.  It  would  not  be  aspirated  if  it  were 
feminine.     (See  par.  40.) 

475.  When  the  governed  noun  in  the  genitive  is  a 
proper  name  it  is  generally  aspirated,  whether  it  be 
masculine  or  feminine,  although  the  article  is  not 
used. 

pe^nn  ti)Aif\e.        Mary's  pen. 
LeA^Ap  SeAt;Ain.     John's  book. 

The  last  rule  is  by  no  means  generally  true  of  place 
names. 
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576.  When  the  noun  in  genitive  case  has  the  force 
of  an  adjective,  it  is  not  preceded  hy  the  article,  but 
its  initial  consonant  is  subject  to  precisely  the  same 
rules,  with  regard  to  aspiration  and  eclipsis,  as  if  it 
were  a  simple  adjective,  i.e.,  it  is  aspirated  if  the 
governing  noun  be  nominative  or  accusative  singular 
feminine,  or  genitive  singular  masculine.  It  is 
eclipsed  if  the  governing  noun  be  in  the  genitive 
plural. 

ud  cif\ce,  a  hen-egg  (an  egg  of  a  hen) 

uioe  cijAce,  of  a  hen-egg. 

pe^f\  ceoil,  a  musician. 

Pf\  ceoil,  of  a  musician. 

n&  bpe^fi  gceoil,  of  the  musicians. 

477.  Apposition  has  almost  entirely  disappeared  in 
modern  Irish,  the  second  noun  being  now  usually  in 
the  nominative  case,  no  matter  what  the  case  of 
the  first  may  be. 

478.  A  noun  used  adjectively  in  English  is  trans- 
lated into  Irish  by  the  genitive  case. 

A  gold  ring,  pauine  6\\\  (lit.  a  ring  of  gold). 
A  hen-egg,  ub  ci|\ce. 
Oatmeal,  mm  coijice, 

479.  Collective  nouns  (except  in  their  own  plurals^ 
always  take  the  article  and  qualifying  adjectives  in 
the  singular ;  they  sometimes  take  a  plural  pronoun, 
and  may  take  a  plural  verb. 
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C^ns^vodfi  An  bui"6e.\n  ciijvvo  pn  t>o  l<\cAifi  £inn  Aguf 
x>o  oeAnmnj;  p^"0  ^G.  That  company  ot  warriors 
came  into  the  presence  of  Finn,  and  saluted  him 
(iit.  to  him). 

480.  Nouns  denoting  fulness  or  a  part  of  anything 

are  usually  followed  by  the  preposition  -oe  and  the 
dative  case,  but  the  genitive  is  also  used. 

ce-Ann  (or  54-6^1)  -o'-ap  n5<v6fiAi£>,  one  of  our  hounds. 
X)a\\\\  mo  bfioise,     the  top  of  my  shoe. 
l&n  mo  t>uipn,        the  full  of  my  fist. 

In  phrases  such  as  "some  of  us,"  "  one  of  them," 
&c,  "of  us,"  "  of  them,"  &c,  are  usually  translated 
by  A5Ainn,  aca,  &c;  but  *oinn,  "oiob,  &c,  may  also  be 
used. 

481.  The  personal  numerals  from  wr-  to  -o^eus 
inclusive  (see  par.  177)  generally  take  their  nouns 
in  the  genitive  plural:  beijic  rii^c,  two  sons;  nAor\X)A\\ 
YeA\\,  nine  men  (lit.  two  of  sons,  nine  of  men). 

A  t\uup  m^c  Aguf  a  T)C|\1U|\  tMn. 
His  three  sons  and  their  three  wives. 

482.  When  used  partitively  they  take  -oe  with  the 
dative. 

X)Am  r  e"  tiAontxAfi  *6Tot>  ?a~  'n  toe. 
He  drowned  nine  of  them  under  the  lake. 
TJaoi  tiAonOAf  T>e  rhAojvAib  via  ti-eifie-ann. 
Nine  times  nine  of  the  stewards  of  Erin. 
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Personal  Nouns. 

483.  An  Irish  name  consists  of  two  parts,  the  Ainm- 
b^ifoiT)  (or  simply  Ainm),  which  corresponds  to  the 
English  Christian  name,  and  the  rloinne*.\t>,  the  sur- 
name or  family  name. 

Surnames  were  first  used  in  Ireland  about  the  eleventh  century : 
until  that  time  every  Irish  personal  name  was  significant,  and 
sometimes  rendered  more  so  by  the  application  of  some  epithet. 
"In  the  early  ages  individuals  received  their  names  from  epithets 
implying  some  personal  peculiarity,  such  as  colour  of  hair,  com- 
plexion, size,  figure,  certain  accidents  of  deformity,  mental  qualities, 
such  as  bravery,  fierceness,  &e."     Joyce's  "  Irish  Names  of  Places." 

484.  When  the  Christian  name  is  used  in  address- 
ing a  person,  it  is  always  in  the  vocative  case,  and 
preceded  by  the  particle  A,  which  causes  aspiration, 
e.g.  : 

£411  tiotn,  a  SeAj^m.     Wait  for  me,  John. 
T)\&  x)uic,  a  Seum^ir-.     Good  morning,  James. 

485.  When  the  Christian  name  is  in  the  genitive 
case,  it  is  aspirated,  e.g.  : 

Le^tMf\  ltl^i|\e.     Mary's  book. 
Sgian  Seoipfe.     George's  knife. 

486.  Surnames  when  not  preceded  by  a  Christian 
name  usually  take  the  termination  AC,  which  has 
the  force  of  a  patronymic  (or  father-name),  and  are 
declined  like  m^jiGAC  (par.  57).  They  are  usually 
preceded  by  the  article  except  in  the  vocative  case  : 
An  pAOfuc,  Power;  cAp^U^n  tDfu AHA15,  O'Brien's  horse 
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Two  forms  are  admissible  in  the  vocative  case; 

facility  of  pronunciation  is  the  best  guide,  e.g.,  5^>  i 
leic,  a  t)[\iAnAig.  Come  here,  O'Brien.  A  tthc  "Ui 
t^ojAifve,  O'Leary.     A  tthc  tli  Stubne,  MacSweeney. 

487.  Surnames  occurring  in  Ireland  to-day  are  of 
three  classes:  (1)  Surnames  of  Gaelic  origin.  These 
in  almost  every  instance  have  the  prefix  6  (tU)  or 
true    tor    a    male,  and  tli   or   Die   for    a    female. 

(2)  Surnames  of  old  foreign  origin.  The  majority  of 
these  have  no  prefix.  (3)  Surnames  of  late  foreign 
origin.  Only  a  few  of  these  have  acquired  a  distinct 
form,  pronounced  in  an  Irish  way. 

588.  When  the  surname  is  preceded  by  any  ot  the 
words  0  (tU),  true,  tli,  Hie,  the  surname  is  in  the 
genitive  case,  and  is  aspirated  after  tli  or  The,  but 
not  after  O  or  tTUc:  e.g.,  Se&^&n  tTUc  T)otfm,AiU,, 
John  McDonnell;  trUipe  tli  Con^iU,  Mary  O'Con- 
nell ;  'Oi^pmui'o  0  CotiAill,  Dermot  O'Connell;  tlofu 
the  'OorhnAiu,  Nora  McDonnell. 

489.  When  the  whole  name  is  in  the  genitive  case, 
the  words  after  tti  (gen.  of  6  or  tU)  and  tthc  (gen. 
of  true)  are  aspirated ;  Hi  and  tlic  do  not  change  in 
genitive.  te-AUAji  Seum^if  Ui  "OjUAin,  James  O'Brien's 
book;  Oo  t)f\Min  ttlic  'OotfuiAitt,  Brian  McDonnell's 
cow. 

490.  1TUc  and  0  aspirate  when  they  really  mean 
"son"  and  "grandson"  respectively. 
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1T1ac  "Oorhn-Aitl,  Donal's  son. 
tTUc  "Ootfm-AiU,,  McDonnell. 
6  t)|\i^in,  Brian's  grandson. 
6  bjiiAin,  O'Brien. 

491.  Some  surnames  take  the  article  after  TTIac  and 
Hie — e.g.: 

SeutnAr  ITIac  An  t>Aifvo,  James  Ward. 
tlopA  The  An  UICA15,  Nora  McNulty. 


CHAPTER     III. 

The  Adjective. 

492.  An  adjective  may  be  used  either  predicatively 
or  attributively.  An  adjective  is  used  predicatively 
when  it  is  predicated  of  a  noun  by  a  verb,  and  in  this 
case  it  is  usually  separated  from  the  noun  by  the 
verb.  "  The  way  was  long,  the  wind  was  cold.'1 
''The  day  is  fine."  "  He  made  the  mantles  greeny 
"Long,"  "cold,"  "  fine,"  and  "green"  are  used  pre- 
dicatively.  An  adjective  is  used  attributively  whenever 
it  is  not  separated  from  the  noun  by  the  verb,  and  is 
not  predicated  of  a  noun  by  a  verb  :  as,  "  The  infirm 
old  minstrel  went  wearily  along."  "He  made  the 
green  mantles."  The  adjectives  "infirm"  "old," 
and  "green"  are  here  used  attributively. 
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493.  In  Irish  almost  every  common  adjective  can 
be  used  both  predicatively  and  attributively.  There 
are,  however,  one  or  two  exceptions :  *oj\oc,  had,  and 
•oe^g,  good,  can  never  be  used  predicatively.  If 
"  bad"  or  "good"  be  used  predicatively  in  the  Eng- 
lish sentence,  we  must  use  otc,  bad,  or  m<\iu,  good, 
in  Irish.  Never  say  or  write  ir  "oe-Ag  e  for  "he  is 
good,"  but  if  m^ic  e,  &c. 

The  adjective  iomx)A  is  always  used  predicatively 
with  ir.     In  Munster  'mo  is  used  instead  of  lonrOv*. 

1f  ionr6A  mAfCAC  *oo  £v\b  .<.\n  Cflije  reo. 
('Tis)  many  a  rider  (that)  has  gone  this  way. 

ADJECTIVE  USED  ATTRIBUTIVELY. 
(a)  The  Position  of  the  Adjective. 

$9$.  As  a  general  rule  the  adjective  follows  its  noun 

in  Irish:  as,  te-AbAp   mo{\,  a  big   book;  pe^fi  m^ic,  a 
good  man. 

Exceptions.  (1)  A  numeral  adjective,  whether  ordi- 
nal or  cardinal,  when  it  consists  of  one  word,  always 
precedes  its  noun:  as  c|\i  X)&,  three  cows ;  -6^  cifc, 
two  hens.  The  interrogative,  possessive,  and  most  of 
the  indefinite  adjectives  also  precede  their  noun. 

(2)  Monosyllabic  adjectives  are  frequently  placed 
before  the  noun,  but  then  the  noun  and  adjective 
form  a  compound  noun,  and  consequently  the  initial 
of  the   noun    is    aspirated,  when    possible.      This  is 
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always  the  case  with  adjectives:  -oe-dj,  good;  -opoc, 
bad;  fe^n,  old;  and  frequently  with  ntuvo,  new;  and 
pio|\,  true.  In  this  position  the  form  of  the  adjectives 
never  changes  for  number  or  case,  but  it  is  subject 
to  the  very  same  initial  changes  as  if  it  were  a  noun. 

re^n-frex^,  an  old  man  ;  p&Ati*fnfi,  old  men. 
cfieun-f  e^fi,  a  brave  man ;  AjYo-fii,  a  high  king. 
-An  cfe.an-be.An,  the  old  woruan ; 
Laiti  avi  ufedn-pifi,  the  hand  of  the  old  man. 

(3)  When  a  name  consists  of  two  words  the  adjec- 
tive frequently  comes  between  them:  as,  "SUad  $eAl 
5CuV  ''the  bright  Slieve  Gua." 

(b)  Agreement  of  the  Adjective. 

When  an  adjective  is  used  attributively  and  fol- 
lows its  noun,  it  agrees  with  the  noun  in  gender, 
number,  and  case :  as,  be^n  rhop,  a  big  woman  ;  tn^c 
xmi  pifi  rhoifi,  the  son  of  the  big  man;  r»A  p\\  mo\\A, 
the  big  men. 

For  the  aspiration  and  eclipsis  of  the  adjective  see 
par.  149. 

595.  Since  the  adjective  in  English  has  no  inflexion 
for  gender,  it  is  quite  a  common  thing  to  have 
one  adjective  qualifying  two  or  more  nouns  of  dif- 
ferent genders.  Sometimes  in  Irish  we  meet  with 
one  adjective  qualifying  two  nouns  of  different  genders 
or  numbers ;  in  such  cases   the   adjective  follows  the 
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latter  noun,  and  agrees  with  it  alone.  However,  the 
more  usual  method  is  to  use  the  adjective  after  each 
noun:   as, 

pe^p  m.Ait  A^uy  bean  rh^ic. 

A  good  man  and  woman. 

ADJECTIVE  USED  PREDICaTIVELY. 

(a)  Position  of  the  Adjective. 

496.  An  adjective  used  predicatively  always  fol- 
lows its  noun,  except  when  it  is  predicated  by  means 
of  the  verb  1S,  in  any  of  its  forms,  expressed  or 
understood. 

The  men  are  good,     "Ca  tia  pp  mA\t. 
The  day  is  fine,  TZa  An  Ia  bpe.45. 

If  the  verb  if  be  used  in  these  sentences,  notice  the 
position  of  the  adjective  and  the  use  of  the  pronoun. 

The  men  are  good,     if  m^it  n^  pip  10/0. 
The  day  is  fine,  1f  bpeij;  ah  Ia  e. 

(b)  Agreement  of  the  Adjective. 

An  adjective  used  predicatively  never  agrees  with 
its  noun  in  either  gender,  number,  or  case :  in  other 
words,  the  simple  form  of  the  adjective  is  always  used. 

Moreover,  it  is  never  aspirated  nor  eclipsed  by  the 
noun. 

497.  When  the  adjective  comes  immediately  after 
the  Past  Tense  or  Conditional  of  if  (i.e.,  bo,  or  but)), 
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its  initial  is  generally  aspirated,  when  possible;  but 

in  this  case  it  is  not  the  noun  which  causes  aspira- 
tion. 

X)a  X)\\eA^  An  Ia  6.     It  was  a  fine  day. 

498.  Notice  the  difference  in  meaning  between  the 
following :  — 

llmne  pe  x\a  f  seAnA  ^euf  .a     He  made  the  sharp  knives. 

llmne  fe  ^eim  da  fseAtu\{  . 

}   He  made  the  knives  sharp. 
llmne  fe  ua  fgeAn-A  seujij 

TLa  An  bo  rhof  -nub.  The  big  cow  is  black. 

Za  An  bo  *6nb  mof .  The  black  cow  is  big. 

Za  An  oi*6ee  -oo-pc-A  -pluic.  The  night  is  dark  and  wet. 

U-a  An  oToce  rime  "ooj\ca.  The  wet  night  is  dark. 

499.  Adjectives  denoting  fulness  or  a  part  of  any- 
thing are  usually  followed  by  *oe  with  the  dative 
case  : 

full  of  milk,   Ldn  *oe  b^mne. 

two  barrels  full  of  water,  t>A  b,AjvMle  tan  x>'  tnrsc- 


NUMERAL  ADJECTIVES. 

Position  of  the  Words. 

500.  A  numeral  adjective,  whether  ordinal  or 
cardinal,  when  it  consists  of  one  word,  goes  before 
the  noun. 

ceitfe  cAp-Aitt,  four  horses;  fe  cAoifi£,  six  sheep. 

An  ceux)  buACAHL,  the  first  boy. 
The   words   for  40,  60,  80,  200,  300,  &c,  also  pre- 
cede their  nouns. 
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501.  A  numeral  adjective,  except  those  just  men- 
tioned, consisting  of  two  or  more  words,  takes  its 
noun  immediately  after  the  first  part  of  the  numeral : 
as, 

ceitf  e  c-ApxMtt  "oettg,  fourteen  horses. 

t>A  uau  *oeu5,  twelve  lambs. 

t)S  num  *oeu5  if  cfi  pci*o,  seventy-two  cows. 

502.  When  we  wish  to  express  large  numbers  in 
Irish,  we  may  either  place  the  unit  digit  first,  then 
the  tens,  next  the  hundreds,  and  so  on  ;  or  we  may 
express  them  in  the  English  order.  Convenience  for 
utterance  and  clearness  of  sense  are  the  best  guides 
in  any  particular  case. 

The  word  A5US  is  generally  used  with  the 
larger  numbers  C&AT),  mite,  etc.,  and  IS  with  the 
smaller  ones. 

129  miles,  ce,<yo  (mite)  ^gup  iiaoi  mite  pce^t). 

79  horses,  n^oi  gcApAiLt  T>e\d5  if  c|\i  f  icit). 

5,635  men,  cuig  mite  -Aguf  re  ceAT)  ipe&\\  ^guf  CO15 

pji  x>ex\5  a\\  p  161*0. 
356  sheep,   re   c<\oimj;  "oedg  if  t>a  pcit)  &~suV  C^F) 

cfi  cexvo. 
L666  years,  fe   btiA'on^  if  cjai  pciT>  -A^tif  (&\\)  fe 

cexvo  A^tif  (&\\)  mite. 
519  A.D.,  &o]y  "oo'n  cigeAjinA  CC115   ceA*o  Agtif  n^o? 

T>e^5. 
52,000  of  the  Roman   army,  *oa  mite  "oeAg  if  -o*5 

ficiT)  mite  "oe  ftuAg  Hom^nAC. 
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More    than    400   years,    cuitte(AT))    (t>i\eif)    A^uy 

ceitpe  ceA*o  btixVOAm. 
About  80,  cvsAimm  le  (or  cimce-alt  te)  ceitj\e  pcix>. 

55  If*       ji  5  5  ir  n  " 

The  word  rlije  *s  often  added  to  make  it  clear  that 
miles  not  thousands  is  meant.  Se  mile  rlije.  or  re 
mite  [*oe]  ftige,  six  miles. 

503.  The  initials  of  the  numerals  undergo  the  very 
same  changes  with  regard  to  aspiration  and  eclipsis 
as   a  noun  would   in    the  same   position. 

50$.  The  article  prefixes  c  to  Aonriu-6,  first,  and  to 
occifixvo,  eighth,  whether  the  following  noun  be  mas- 
culine or  feminine :  as, 

An  c-occmxvo  be^n,  the  eighth  woman. 

Initial  Changes  produced  by  the  Numerals. 

505.  Aon,  one ;  r>&,  two ;  ceut),  first ;  and  t^e^r- , 
third,  aspirate  the  initial  of  the  following  word :  as, 

Aon  bo  Attain,  one  cow;  *mi  ceu*o  -pe^p,  the  first 
man. 

506.  Aon,  prefixes  c  to  the  letter  r ;  but  has  no 
effect  on  T)  or  c  :  Aon  Ar At  ArhAin,  one  ass ;  Aon  cor 
ArhAin,  one  foot ;  aou  cr aja^c  AtfiAin,  one  priest ; 
aou  crtAc  AtfiAin,  one  rod ;  aou  treAbAC  AtfiAin,  one 
hawk;  -6a  feAbAC,  two  hawks;  Aon  cAOb  AtfiAin,  one 
Bide. 

507.  Se^cc,  seven;  occ,  eight;  nAoi,  nice;  and 
•oeic,  ten ;  and  their  compounds  eclipse   the   initial 
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of  the  following  noun  and  prefix  n  to  yowels ;  react 
mb.A,  seven  cows ;  -oeic  n-uoU\,  ten  apples. 

508.  U|\i,  ceitfie,  CU15  and  re  have  usually  no  effect 
on  consonants  (jxcept  cent),  100,  and  mile,  1000); 
but  qii,  ceitfie,  re,  anc^  *oa|aa  prefix  h  to  vowels :  as, 
cpi  bA,  three  cows ;  cjii  ii-Af  Ait,  three  asses ;  re 
b-ubla,  six  apples  ;  'r-ui  TMfia  rw\it,  in  the  second 
place;  cm'  cent),  300;   ceicpe  mile,  4000. 

Cm',  ceiqie.  ci'115  and  pe  (as  well  as  react,  oct,  &c), 
cause  eclipsis  in  the  genitive  plural :  a  bean  m\  -ocpi 
moo.  0  woman  of  three  cows!  Uu\c  ceitfAe  bptint 
four  pound' s  worth. 

The  Number  of  the  Noun  after  the  Numerals. 

509.  The  noun  after  aou  is  always  in  the  singular, 
even  in  such  numbers  as  11,  21,  31,  41,  &c.  The  other 
numerals  (except  -oa)  may  take  the  singular  number 
when  unity  of  idea  is  expressed:  e.g.,  aoti  nbaii 
-oeAg,  eleven  apples ;  •oeawnat)  re*  a\\  x\a  tj\i  buille 
'bUvAtAt).     He  forgot  to  strike  the  three  blows. 

510.  When  a  noun  has  two  forms  in  the  plural,  a 
short  form  and  a  long  one,  the  short  form  is  preferred 
after  the  numerals  :  as 

naoi  n-u-AijAe,  nine  times ;  not  tiaoi  n-tu\ir»e<\nnt<\. 

511.  In  Modern  Irish  the  numerals  pee,  20;  -oa 
f?icro,  40,  &c,  ceiro,  100;  mile,  1,000,  are  regarded 
as  simple  numeral  adjectives  which  take  the  noun 
after  them  in  the  singular  number. 
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512.  This  peculiar  construction  has  n  risen  from  the  fact  that  these 
numerals  are  really  nouns,  and  formerly  governed  the  nouns  after 
them  in  the  genitive  plural.  As  the  genitive  plural  of  most  Irish 
nouns  has  exactly  the  same  form  as  the  nominative  singular,  the 
singular  form  has  come  to  be  almost  universally  used  in  Modern  Irish 
after  these  numerals.  Formerly  they  would  use  ceu-o  ban  and  pice 
caojiac,  but  now  we  use  ceu-o  beau  and  pee  caojia. 


513.  The  word  ce^nn  and  its  plural  cinn  are  often 
used  with  numerals  when  the  noun  is  not  expressed  in 
English:  as,  Ca  metro  (an 'mo)  teAOan  a$&z  ?  Za  X)a 
ceAnn  T>eti5  A^Am.  How  many  books  have  you? 
I  have  twelve. 

JZa  ceAtin  (or  *ouine)  aca  inr*  <\n  cij. 
There  is  one  of  them  in  the  house. 


The  Dual  Number. 

514.  T>s,  "  two,"  always  takes  the  noun  after  it  in 
the  dual  number  (neither  singular  nor  plural),  which 
in  every  Irish  noun  has  the  same  form  as  the  dative 
singular.  This  does  not  at  all  imply  that  the  noun 
after  -o^  is  in  the  dative  case.  It  is  in  the  dative 
singular  form,  but  it  may  be  in  any  of  the  five  cases, 
according  to  its  use  in  the  sentence.  All  the  cases  of 
the  dual  number  are  alike,  but  the  form  of  the  geni- 
tive plural  is  often  used  for  the  genitive  dual :  *6^ 
bum,  two  cows;  *oa  5Att<.\mn,  two  smiths;  U\n  a  'oa 
U\im  or  tan  a  "Oa  USm,  the  full  of  his  two  hands. 

f2 
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515.  The  article  which  qualifies  a  noun  in  the  dual 
number  will  always  be  in  the  singular  form. 


516.  The  adjective  which  qualifies  a  noun  in  the 
dual  number  will  be  in  the  plural  form,  but  really  in 
the  dual  number ;  the  pronouns  belonging  to  the 
noun  will  be  in  the  plural  form ;  and  the  verb  may, 

but  need  not  be;  because  in  these  parts  of  speech  the 
dual  number  and  the  plural  number  have  the  same 
forms. 


517.  The  initial  of  an  adjective*  qualifying  and 
agreeing  with  a  noun  in  the  dual  number  will  be 
aspirated,  no  matter  what  the  gender  or  case  of  the 
noun  may  be  :  as, 

•6a  fci§  *6eu5,  twelve  houses. 

-An  *o<\  L&irh  dati-a,  the  two  white  hands. 

Iau  a  t>a  Lairh  £>eAs,     the  full  of  her  two  little  hands. 


518.  The  -o  of  t>a  is  usually  aspirated,  except  after 
words  ending  in  x>,  n,  c,  l,  r  (dentals),  or  after  the 
possessive  adjective  a,  her. 

a  t>a  coif  tje^gA,         her  two  little  feet. 


*  Except   demonstrative,    possessive,    indefinite,    and   interrogative 
adjectives. 
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The  Possessive  Adjective. 

519.  A  possessive  adjective  can  never  be  used  with- 
out a  noun:  as,  her  father  and  his,  a  ti-AC*Mj\  Agtip  a 

AZA\]\. 

520.  The  possessive  adjectives  always  precede  their 
nouns :  as,  mo  tti^txM|\,  rny  mother. 

521.  The  possessives  tno,  my;  -oo,  thy;  and  a,  his, 
aspirate  the  initial  of  their  nouns  ;  a\\,  our ;  otif\,  your; 
and  a,  their,  cause  eclipsis:  as,  a  *oAn,  his  poem;  *oo 
n\AtM\\  thy  mother;  a  -oaiti,  her  poem  ;  a  n*oin,  their 
poem. 

522.  If  a  noun  begins  with  a  Yowel,  mo,  my,  and 

■oo,  thy,  become  m'  and  *o'  (u  or  t) ;  a,  his,  has  no 
effect;  a,  her,  prefixes  ft;  and  a,  their,  prefixes  n  ;  S\\, 
our,  and  X)u\\,  your,  also  prefix  n  to  vowels:  as, 
a  ■AtxMr,  his  father;  a  ft-AtAM(\,  her  father;  a  n-AtA^, 
their  father;  m'-pe^,  my  husband;  -o'etm,  your  bird; 
a\k  r\-A\\Ar\  tAete^m^a,  our  daily  bread;  otm  n-^OfUn, 
your  song. 

523.  The  possessive  adjectives,  when  compounded 
with  prepositions  (see  par.  186),  have  the  same 
influence  over  the  initials  of  their  nouns  as  they  have 
in  their  uncompouncled  state :  as,  *oom  rr\AtA^,  to  my 
mother  ;  om  ctfi,  from  my  country. 
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524.  When  the  portion  of  a  thing  which  belongs  to 
one  or  more  persons  is  to  be  expressed  by  the  posses- 
sive adjectives,  the  name  of  the  thing  is  preceded  by 
cum,  with  the  possessive  adjective  before  it.  The 
name  of  the  thing  is  in  the  genitive  case — genitive 
singular  if  quantity  be  implied,  but  genitive  plural  if 
number — as,  my  bread,  mo  cum  Afi&in  (lit.  my  share 
of  bread)  ;  his  wine,  a  cui-o  pona ;  their  horses, 
A  5CUIT)  c-Ap.aU. 

This  rule  is  not  always  followed ;  for  instance,  we 
sometimes  find  m'pon,  my  wine;  but  mo  cum  pfotiA 
is  more  idiomatic. 


525.  The  word  euro  is  never  used  in  this  way  before 
the  name  of  a  single  object. 

mo  le&¥)&\y,  my  book;  a  sc^pAtl,  their  horse. 

a  le,AtxAfv,  his  book;  but  a  Cum  le.AD.AfA,  his  books. 

a  bo,  her  cow;  a  euro  bo,  her  cows. 

526.  The  word  cum  is  not  used  in  such  phrases  as 
mo  cojta,  my  feet;  mo  fuile,  my  eyes;  a  CnAmA,  his 
bones,  &c. 

527.  When  the  emphatic  suffix  is  used,  some  make 
it  follow  euro ;  others  make  it  follow  the  noun :  as, 
mo  cum-r-e  Ap&m  or  mo  cum  -AtvAin-r-e. 
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CHAPTEE    IV 


THE  PRONOUN. 


Personal    Pronoun. 

528  The  personal  pronouns  agree  with  the  nouns 
for  which  they  stand  in  gender,  number  and  person : 

as,  He  is  a  big  man.    If  mon  An  pe-A|t  e.    They  are  big 
men.     1p  mop  nA  pip  iat). 

529.  A  personal  pronoun  which  stands  for  a  noun 
the  gender  of  which  is  different  from  its  sex,  agrees 
in  gender  with  the  sex  of  the  noun ;  as,  1p  truvit  An 
CAitin  f.  She  is  a  good  girl.  1p  otc  An  corhuprv\  e. 
He  is  a  bad  neighbour. 

530.  In  Irish  we  have  no  neuter  pronoun  corre- 
sponding to  the  English  "it;"  hence,  in  translating 
"it,"  we  must  determine  the  gender  of  the  Irish 
noun  (masculine  or  feminine)  and  then  use  pe  (he)  or 
pi  (she)  accordingly  :*  as,  It  is  terrible  weather.  1p 
CAitlce  An  Ainipip  i.  Is  to-day  Friday  ?  An  i  An 
Aoine  aca  A^Ainn  ?  T)ot>  i  An  pipmne  i.  It  was  the 
truth.  Ua  An  CA.rnn  a^aiti,  ni  puil  re  cpotn.  I  have 
the  hammer,  it  is  not  heavj'. 

*  The  word  aic  although  feminine  takes  sometimes  a  masculine 
pronoun,  as,  1p  x>eAf  aii  aic  e.     It  is  a  nice  place. 
Notice  also — 
1fe  \ 
or    Ltiio  t)AiAAriiAiw.  mo  tu^im,  &c.     It  is  my  opinion,  <£c,  &c. 

1r  •  J 
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531.  The  pronoun  cu,  thou,  is  always  used  to  trans- 
late the  English  "you"  when  only  one  person  is 
referred  to;  as,  How  are  you?  Cioniu\r  la  cu  ? 
What  a  man  you  are  !     H<\c  cu  ax\  pe^|\ ! 

532.  The  personal  pronouns,  whether  nominative 
or  accusative,    always    come    after  the   verb;    as, 

molAtin  ye  cu,  he  praises  you. 

533.  The  disjunctive  forms  of  the  personal  pro- 
nouns are  used  immediately  after  the  verb  1S  in  any 
of  its  forms  expressed  or  understood ;  as,  if  e  An  pe-Aft 
Lai-oifi  e.  He  is  a  strong  man.  An  e  a  yuA\\\  e?  Was 
it  he  who  found  it?  YIac  i  "o'  inge-an  i?  Is  she  not 
your  daughter? 

534.  A  personal  pronoun  which  stands  for  a  sen- 
tence, or  part  of  a  sentence,  is  third  person  singular, 
masculine  gender.  An  fitro  at>uV)a\\\z  me,  ip  e  4T)ei[um 
Afiif .     What  I  said,  I  repeat. 

535.  The  accusative  personal  pronoun  usually 
comes  last  in  the  sentence  or  clause  to  which  it 
belongs  :  as,  T)'fA£  ye  a\\  An  aic  y\n  iat>.  He  left  them 
at  that  place,  tlug  r e  leir-  mile  eile  e.  He  brought  it 
with  him  another  mile.  "O'^gAf  im  *o\Am  e.  I  left  it 
after  me. 

Relative  Pronoun. 

536.  The  relative  particle  follows  its  antecedent  and 
precedes  its  verb  :  as,  An  yeAy  a  tor>locAy ,  the  man 
who  will  sleep. 
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537.  The  relative  particle,  whether  expressed  or 
understood,  always  causes  aspiration  :  as,  an  pe-ap 
r>eAy  aj;  ob^ip,  the  man  who  will  be  at  work. 

538.  The  relative  when  preceded  by  a  preposition 
causes  eclipsis  (unless  the  verb  be  in  the  Past  Tense). 
When  the  relative  a  signifies  "  all  that  "  or  "  what  " 
it  causes  eclipsis  :  as,  An  Mz  1  n-A  b-puit  pe,  the  place 
in  which  he  is  ;  4  bpuil  1  mt)Aile-AtA-CUAt3  all  that 
is  in  Dublin. 

539.  When  the  relative  is  governed  by  a  preposi- 
tion and  followed  by  a  verb  in  the  Past  Tense,  the 
relative  combines  with  f\o  (the  old  sign  of  the  Past 
Tense),  and  does  not  eclipse  :  An  aic  aji  cuiu  Aco, 
the  place  where  (in  which)  Hugh  fell. 

550.  The  eight  verbs  which  do  not  admit  of  the 
compounds  of  po  being  used  before  them  (see  par. 
279)  form  an  exception  to  the  last  rule :  as,  ad  tip 
1  n-A  -oc^inij;  pe,  the  country  into  which  he  came. 

551.  In  English,  when  the  relative  or  interrogative 
pronoun  is  governed  by  a  preposition,  the  pronoun 
very  often  comes  before  the  governing  word  :  as, 
What  are  you  speaking  about  ?  The  man  that  he  gave 
the  book  to  is  here.  In  colloquial  Irish  it  is  a  very 
common  practice  to  separate  the  relative  particle  from 
the  preposition  which  governs  it ;  but  instead  of  using 
a  simple  preposition  at  the  end  of  the  sentence,  as  in 
English,  we  use  a  prepositional  pronoun.     Thus  we 
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can  say — x\n  j?eAn  a<;  a  bpuit  An  bo,  or  more  usually  >  An 
j:eAr\  a  bputt  ah  bo  Aige,*  the  man  who  has  the  cow; 
Ati  veA1*  ^f*  "^'°^r  An  cap  Alt  leif,  or  An  peati  ten 
oiolAr-  An  CApAll,  the  man  to  whom  I  sold  the  horse. 

542.  The  forms  t>ai\d  or  -oapAb,  "OApb,  lepb,  mApb, 
&c,  are  compounds  of  a  preposition,  relative  particle; 
"|\o,"  the  sign  of  the  Past  Tense,*  and  ba  or  bti"6  the 
Past  Tense  of  if. 

*OArib=*oo-f-A-l-fio-f  bA=to  whom  was. 

lenb  =  le  +  A  +  po  +  bA  =  with  or  by  whom  was. 

as,  beAt?  -OAivb  Ainm    0^151*0,  a  woman  whose  name 

was  Brigid. 

543.  As  the  accusative  case  of  the  relative  particle 
has  exactly  the  same  form  as  the  nominative,  the 
context  must  determine,  in  those  tenses  in  which  the 
verb  has  no  distinct  termination  for  the  relative, 
whether  the  relative  particle  is  the  subject  or  object 
of  the  verb  ;  ah  peAfl  a  buAil  Se-agAn,  may  mean,  The 
man  whom  John  struck,  or  The  man  who  struck  John. 

Translation  of  the  Genitive  Case  of  the  English 
Relative. 

544.  The  Irish  relative  has  no  inflection  for  case  ; 
hence,  in  order  to  translate  the  English  word  "whose'" 

*  An  peAji  50  b-puit  ati  bo  Ai^e  is  also  used. 
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when  not  an  interrogative,  we  must  use  one  of  the 
prepositions  (^5,  do,  i)  +  relative  particle + posses- 
sive adjective  (before  the  noun). 


The  man  whose  son  was  sick. 

f  vi) 

*mi  pe^|\    <J    &•£&    ■    \\a&  a  rhAc  cmn. 


but  X)A,  &j$a,  or  'j;a,  1  u-a  are  often  shortened  to  a,  50, 
and  'ru\ ;  hence  the  above  sentence  in  colloquial  Irish 
would  be — 

A 

av\  pe^|\    ^    50    ^    |LAib  ^  rh-ac  cmn. 

n*\ 

The  woman  whose  son  is  sick  visited  us  yesterday. 


(   50   ') 

]  (  typuit  a  mAC  cmn  cam  15  p 

(  &c.  ) 


<\n  oe.<\n 

a\\  cu<mj\c  nroe  cu^Ainn. 


545.  To  translate  the  English  relative  pronoun 
when  governed  by  an  active  participle,  we  employ  a 
somewhat  similar  construction ;  as — 

The  hare  that  the  hounds  are  pursuing. 

An  5i|A[\f:iA'6  50  Dptnl  n*\  s^OAip  a\\  a  lojig  (or    aja  a 

coif,  or  ^5  cdp.Ai5e.4cc  a^). 

The  man  whom  I  am  striking. 

An  \:e&\\  &r.:\  Aj^Am  'a  {x)'a,  §a)  011^14*6, 
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546.  The  relative  a  meaning  all  that,  what,  may 
itself  be  genitive  ;  as,  zp\An  a  jvaio  Ann,  a  third  of  what 
were  there.  at)eijA  beAtniAcc  6m  cfioi-oe  cum  a 
mAi|\exMin  Afi  twicnoic  Q\\\eAnn  dig."  "  Bear  a  bless- 
ing from  my  heart  to  all  those  who  live  on  the  fair 
hills  of  Holy  Ireland." 

The  relative  a  in  this  sentence  is  genitive  case  being 
governed  by  cum  (see  par.  603). 


CHAPTER     V. 


The  Yerb. 
557.  As  a  general  rule  the  verb  precedes  its  nomi- 
native: as,   za  re,  he  is;  t>i  An  ]:eA\\  Ann,  the  man 
was  there. 

Exceptions.  (1)  When  the  subject  is  a  relative  or  an 
interrogative  pronoun  the  verb  comes  after  its  subject; 
as, 

An  buAC-Aitt  a  buAite^f  me.     The  boy  who  strikes  me. 
Cat>  atza  a^az?     What  have  you? 

(2)  In  a  relative  sentence  the  nominative  though 
not  a  relative  pronoun  may  precede  its  verb  ;  but  as 
the  noun  is  usually  far  separated  from  the  verb,  a 
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personal  pronoun  is  used  as  a  sort  of  temporary  sub- 
ject, so  that  really  the  noun  and  its  pronoun  are 
nominative  to  the  same  verb  :  as, 

An  pe^|\  at:  a  'im  f  eAf  Affi  ^5  An  x)0\\av  IduaiI  f  e  An 
cApAll.  The  man  who  is  standing  at  the  door 
struck  the  horse. 

Compare  the  similar  use  of  the  French  pronoun  oe  ;  or  the  English 
"  He  that  shall  persevere  unto  the  end,  he  shall  be  saved." 

(3)  The  nominative  often  precedes  its  verb  in 
poetry,  and  sometimes  even  in  prose. 

KAt  50  fiAiti  o|\c  !     Success  to  you ! 

548.  Transitive  verbs  govern  the  accusative  case  ; 
and  the  usual  order  of  words  is,  Verb,  Subject, 
Object.  When  the  subject  or  object  is  a  relative  or 
an  interrogative  pronoun  it  precedes  the  verb. 

T)o  f\mne  Se-AjAti  An  X)at>  f\din.    John  made  that  boat. 
T)o  £>uaiI  An  bu^CAitt  e.     The  boy  struck  him. 

For  the  conditions  under  which  a  verb  is  aspirated  or  eclipsed,  see 
pars.  21(g)  and  26(e). 


Use  of  the  Subjunctive  Mood. 

549.  The  most  frequent  use  of  the  present  sub- 
junctive is  with  the  conjunction  50,  expressing  a 
wish.  If  the  wish  be  negative  use  T1AU  (except 
with  fiAifc). 
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^o  mt>e.Armui£i-6  T)ia  *6uic  !  May  God  bless  you  ! 

5o  bpoipit)  X>\a  ofidinn !         God  help  us  ! 

50  *oceis  cu  fl-an  !  Safe  home  !  (may  you  go 

safely)  ! 
flap  16151*6  X)\a  fin  !  May  God  not  allow  that ! 

God  forbid ! 
50  itdib  iridic  a^az  !  Thank  you ! 

YIa  jvaib  m^it  a$ac  1  No  thanks  to  you  ! 

550.  The  subjunctive  is  also  used  after  tl6  50,  50 
or  ACU  50,  all  meaning  "until";  and  after  ttltinA, 
"unless,"  but  only  when  there  is  an  element  of 
doubt. 

pan  Atinf  o  50  -ocasxvo  A|vif .  Stay  here  till  I  come  again, 

triune  scjAei-oit)  fib  me.  Unless  you  believe  me. 

triune    'dcu^ai'd    cu     An  Unless  you  give  me  the 

c-Aipsexvo  Dom.  money. 

551.  StJt  A,  Stlt  £A,  Slit  m&,  Stlt  X)&,  all  mean- 
ing "  before,"  when  used  with  reference  to  an  event 
not  considered  as  an  actual  occurrence,  take  the  sub- 
junctive; as, 

1mci$  te^c  put  a  •oca^ai'o  aw  mAi^ifcif.      Be  off 
with  you,  before  the  master  comes. 

552.  The  past  subjunctive  is  found  after  *OA  or 
mvinA  to  express  a  supposed  condition.    They  may 

also  take  a  conditional.     In  translating  the  English 
phrases  "if  he  believed,"  "if  he  had  believed  "  (im- 
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plying  that  he  did  not  believe),  we  use  nS  with  the 

past  subjunctive  ;  but  as  this  Tense  is  identical  in 
form  with  the  Imperfect  Tense,  it  may  be  said  that  it 
is  the  Imperfect  Tense  which  is  employed  in  this 
case. 

If  you  were  to  see  Donal   on  the  following  day 

you  would  pity  him. 
X)a  tij:eicte<\  T)orhn^tt  a\\  tnAiDin  IS  &\\  n-A  Mjvac" 

tx<v6  tfui-Ag  te^xc  e. 
If  you  were  to  give  me  that  book. 
T)a  •ocugt^-tM  *oorhf\A  xmi  le^o^iv  pn. 
If  it  were  true  for  him.     "Da  mbA-6  pop  -60  6. 

All  the  particles  given  above  can  also  be  used 
with  the  past  subjunctive  in  reference  to  past  time. 

553.  In  the  passive  voice  the  present  and  past  sub- 
junctive are  identical  in  form  with  the  Present  and 
Imperfect  Tenses  (respectively)  of  the  Indicative 
Mood. 

May  it  be  worn  out  well.  £o  5cai tee-Aft  50  mAit  e. 
May  it  never  be  worn  out.  t)£y  C,AitceAf\  50  *oeo  e 
If  it  were  worn  out.     X)&  goAicci  e. 

Relative  Form  of  the  Yerb. 

554.  The  relative  form  of  the  verb  is  used  after  the 
relative  particle  a,  when  it  is  the  subject  of  the  verb; 
(but  never  after  the  negative  relative  tiac,  which  or 
who... not).      It  has  a  distinct  form  in  two,  and  only 
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two,  Tenses — the  Present  and  the  Future.  In  these 
two  Tenses  it  ends  in  ap  or  e^p.  In  all  the  other 
Tenses  the  third  person  singular  is  used  after  the 
relative  pronoun.  The  verb  is  aspirated  after  the 
relative,  expressed  or  understood  ;  but  uac  eclipses. 

555.  The  inflection  of  the  relative  form  in  present 
tense  is  not  used  in  the  spoken  Language  of  to-day 
(except  in  proverbs).  In  Connaught  the  final  p  of  the 
relative  form  is  added  to  the  form  for  the  3rd  person 
singular;  e.g.,  An  ^e<\\\  a  bu<\ileArmr-,  the  man  who 
strikes;  An  btiACAilt  a  cuigexMinp,  the  boy  who  under- 
stands. The  literary  form  of  the  relative  in  the 
future  tense  is  retained  in  full  vigour  in  Connaught ; 
e.g.,  au  pe^p  a  ou^ilpeAp,  the  man  who  will  strike.  In 
Munster  the  relative  form  has  entirely  disappeared  in 
both  the  present  and  the  future  tenses  (except  in  pro- 
verbs). The  3rd  person  singular  form  has  taken  its 
place  ;  e.g.,  au  pe<\p  a  btuuteAnn,  the  man  who  strikes. 

556.  As  the  relative  has  no  inflection  for  case, 
ambiguity  sometimes  arises:  e.g.,  An  pe<\p  a  duaiI 
Se^^-<\n,  may  mean,  either  the  man  who  struck  John, 
or,  the  man  whom  John  struck.  The  context  usually 
solves  the  difficulty.  The  following  construction  is 
sometimes  employed  in  order  to  obviate  any  am- 
biguity :— 

An  pe^p  a  ouaiI  SeAjAn.       The  man  who  struck  John. 
An  peAp  gup  duaiI  SeAgAn     The    man     whom     John 
e.  struck. 

557.  Cionnup,  how;  miAip,  when;  and  rriAp,  as,  are 
followed  by  the  relative  form  of  the  verb  in  the  Pre- 
sent and  Future,  and  the  verb  is  aspirated  ;  but  with 
cionntjp  a,  cia  An  Caoi,  cia  ati  nOp,  cia  An  mot),  or  any 
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other  such  locutions,  the  eclipsing  a  or  1  (in  which)  is 
used  before  the  verb.  Before  the  Past  Tense,  of 
course,  aj\  (*.\-t-j\o)  is  used.  Cionnup  a  bjruit  cu  ? 
How  are  you  ? 

tTUj\  is  also  followed  by  the  ordinary  Present  and 
Future. 


558.  Stlt,  "  before,"  has  two  usages.  It  may  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  relative  forms — e.g.,  put  tiocp^f  pe,  put 
cairns  pe;  or  else  it  may  be  followed  by  one  of  the 
particles  a,  rru\,  pa,  "o-a,  all  of  which  eclipse. 

559.  After  these  particles,  the  Subjunctive  Mood  is 
often  used  when  the  event  is  future  and  uncertain,  or 
contains  a  mental  element :  as — 

1mti§  te^c  put- a  opeicit)  pe  cu. 

Be  off  (with  you)  before  he  sees  you  (i.e.,  so  that 
he  may  not  see  you). 

It  is  not  correct  to  eclipse  after  the  word  put,  as 
put  *oc^ini5,  although  sometimes  done. 

560.  The  relative  form  of  the  Present  Tense  is  fre- 
quently used  as  a  historic  present,  even  when  no 
relative  occurs  in  the  sentence :  as — 

tloccAr  6if\etri6n  "0010,     Eremon  revealed  to  them. 
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The  Verbal  Noun  and  its  Functions. 

561.  "Is  there  an  Infinitive  in  Irish?"  We  give 
here  Father  O'Leary's  answer  to  his  own  question, 
"  Certainly  not."  In  Irish  there  is  neither  an  infini- 
tive mood  nor  a  present  participle,  both  functions 
being  discharged  by  the  verbal  noun.  It  follows 
from  this  statement  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
sign  of  the  infinitive  mood  in  Irish. 

1p  malt  Uotn  fiubAt.  I  wish  to  walk. 

*Oub|VAr  teir  s^n  ceACc.  I  told  him  not*  to  come. 

"Ca  opmr-A  jreite-Airi.  .1  have  to  wait. 

tliofi    rhAit     tiom     be-an-  I  did  not  wish  to   salute 

nujAti  *oo\  him. 

Hi    tig    te    mAlA    -pot-Arii  An     empty    bag     cannot 

re-Ar.Arii.  stand. 

562.  In  the  above  examples,  and  in  thousands  of 
Bimilar  ones,  the  Irish  verbal  noun  is  an  exact  equivalent 
in  sense  of  the  English  infinitive,  sign  and  all.  If  any 
one  of  the  prepositions  r>o  (or  a),  te  or  cum,  be  used 
before  the  verbal  nouns  in  the  above  examples,  the 
result  is  utter  nonsense.  Now  consider  the  following 
examples  : — 

If  rriAit  tiom  aw  botA\\  *oo     I  wish  to  walk  the  road. 

fiutxat. 
If   \\\A\t   tiom    focat    t>o     I  wish  to  speak  a  word. 

tAOA1f\C. 


*  Not  before  the  English  infinitive  is  translated  by  5 An  (a  prop., 
without). 
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*OubAif\c  m'-AtAifiUom  5-ati     My  father  tolJ  me  not  to 

An  cApAll  "oo  -oiol.  sell  the  horse. 

1f  coi|\  *6tnc  .An  peufA  -oo     You  ought  to  cut  the  grass. 

DA1T1C. 

An  j?eiT)ifi  leAU  An  caiuc  Can  you  understand  the 

-do  ttngfinc  ?  conversation  ? 

If    mi  An    Uom    Uan    *oo  I  wish  to  write  a  letter. 
rsfiouAVO. 

563.  The  preposition  do  in  the  above  examples  and 
ones  like  them  between  the  noun  and  the  verbal 
noun,  is  very  often,  in  the  spoken  language,  softened 
to  a  :  and  this  a  is  not  heard  before  or  after  a  vowel : 
as, 

If  ctfin  *6inc  corfiAinle  'sLacxVO. 
You  ought  to  take  advice. 

564.  In  any  sentence  of  the  first  set  of  examples 
there  is  question  of  only  one  thing ;  e.g.,  fiuftAt, 
ceACc,  pette-Aifi,  &c,  but  in  each  of  the  sentences  of 
the  second  set  there  is  a  relation  between  two  things  : 
e.g.,  bocAn  and  fiubAl,  jtocaI  and  lAbAinc,  &c,  and  to 
express  this  relationship  a  preposition  is  used  between 
the  two  nouns.  If  the  relation  between  the  nouns  be 
altered  the  preposition  must  also  be  altered,  as — 

Ca  b6tAj\  a^axyi  le  fiubAl,     I  have  a  road  to  walk. 

Ua  jtocaI  a^ahi  le  lAbAif\e,    I  have  a  word  to  say. 

€a  CApAll  a^aiti  le  -oiol,      I  have  a  horse  for  sale  (to 

sell). 

Ca  peup  aj;ac  le  bAinc,         You  have  grass  to  cut. 

a 
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565.  There  is  still  another  preposition  which  can  be 
used  between  the  nouns  to  express  another  alteration 
in  meaning — 

0  ce^c  cum  cotfmtngce     I  have  a  house  to  live  in. 
TZa  capa\X  cum  m-Afi cui§-     He  has  a  horse  to  ride  on. 

If  in  any  one  of  these  sentences  the  wrong  preposi- 
tion be  employed  the  proper  meaning  cannot  be 
expressed. 

566.  In  translating  the  simple  English  infinitive  of 
an  intransitive  verb,  use  the  simple  verbal  noun  in 
Irish:  as, 

He  told  me  to  go  to  Cork.     *Oudaijac  fe  tiom  -out  50 

CopcAij;. 

An     empty     bag     cannot     Hi    C15   te    \y\aIa    polAtfi 
stand.  feAfAtti. 

It  is  impossible   to  write     Hi    ^ei"oi|\   fg^iotjAX)   gAn 
without  learning.  poglAim. 

1  prefer  to  walk.  "If  j?e.AfVf\  tiom  putxAl. 
He  cannot  stand.  tli  05  leif'feApAifi. 
Tell  him  to  sit  down.  AbAij\  teif  f urOe  fiof . 
Tell  them  to  go  away.  Ab-Aip  Leo  im£e,ACc. 
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567.  When  the  English  intransitive  infinitive  ex- 
presses purpose  (i.e.,  the  gerundial  infinitive),  use  the 
preposition  te. 

He  came  to  stay,  U-AIT115  f e*  te  pAtiAtfiAinc. 

I  have  a  word  to  say,   ~Ca  pocAt  A^A\n  te  tAt>,Aij\c, 
You  are  to  wait,  Ucti  te  -peice-Arii. 

I  am  to  go,  U>Aim  te  -out. 


568.  When  the  English  verb  is  transitive  and  in 
the  simple  infinitive  (no  purpose  implied)  use  the 
preposition  t>o  or  the  softened  form  a. 

My  father  told  me  to  buy     TtubAinz     m'&t&Mp.     tiom 
a  horse.  capAtt  *oo  ce^nnAc. 

You   ought    to   have    cut     X)a  coif  -omu  An  j:etif\  *oo 
the  grass.  ftxMnu. 

He  told  me  not  to   shut     T)udai|ac  f6  tiom  gari  An 
the  door.  -oofVAf  *oo  "ouuat). 

Would   you   like   to  read     An  rm-An  te^c  An  te-AtJAfi 
this  book  ?  r o  -00  teisexvo  ? 


569.  When  the  English  infinitive  is  transitive,  and 
also  expresses  purpose,  use  either  Ctltl  or  le  before 
the  noun  which  is  the  object  of  the  English  infinitive, 
and  T)0  before  the  verbal  noun  in  Irish ;  cun  takes 
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the  noun  after  it  in  the  genitive ;  te  becomes  teif 
before  the  article,  and  then  causes  eclipsis  if  the  noun 
be  singular. 

He  will  come  to  judge  the     Uiocf^i-o  Se  cum   t>f  eit- 
living  and  the  dead.  e<\rhn,Aif  t)o  t-AbAifc  &\\ 

necoxMb  .45  uf  a\k  rfiAfD- 

xMt). 

C-Aini^  fe   te   c^p^lt  do 

ce^un^c. 
CiixM*o   fe   ctin    riA  Ofe^f 

"DO   5tU\UVO. 

Cu.Ai"6    fe  leif  xxn    DpeAf 

"DO  DUAUVO. 

He  said  that  to  praise  the     *Oub.<Mfc   fe  fin  leif   x.\n 

girl.  gCAitin  t>o  rholxvo. 

He  came  to  buy  the  horse.     O11115  f  e  cum  An  Capiat 

a  Cexxnn^C. 


He  came  to  buy  a  horse. 
He  went  to  strike  the  men. 
He  went  to  strike  the  man. 


570.  We  can  also  express  the  above  by  means  of 
the  preposition  t»o  alone,  but  in  this  case  we  must 
put  the  verbal  noun  before  the  other  noun.  This 
latter  will,  of  course,  be  now  in  the  genitive  case, 
because  one  noun  governs  another  in  the  genitive 
case.  This  is  the  only  governing  poiver  the  verbal  noun 
has  in  Irish. 

He  came  to  buy  the  horse.     011115  fe  T)o  ccannAC  An 

CApAltl. 

He  went  to  strike  the  man.   Cuai-6  f  e  -oo  t>uAUvo  An  £if\. 
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Did   you   come    to    strike     An    T)CAn5Air  -oo  buAtA"6 

John?  Se  Again? 

He  came  to  make  fun.  Oinig    re     *oo     •oeunAtu 

They  came  to  make  war.       Uaii5atk\]a     t>o     -oeunAtri 

cogAi-d. 

N.B. — This  latter  method  is  not  often  used  in  the 
spoken  language. 

574.  When  the  English  infinitive  is  passive,  and 
also  expresses  purpose,  use  te. 

He  is  to  be  hanged.  Ua   re*    te  caoca-o,  or  te 

beit  en occa. 

The  milk  is  to  be  drunk.  Ua  An  bamne  te  n-Ct  (&c). 

Cows  are  to  be  bought  at  Ua  bA  te  ceAnnAC  a\\  An 

the  fair.  AonAC. 

The  grass  is  to  be  cut.  Ua  aw  jrenn  te  bAinc. 

The  house  is  to  be  sold.  Ua  An  ceAC  te  -oiot. 

There  is  no  one  to  be  seen  Hi    f  tut  ■ouine  a\\  bit  te 

on  the  road.  -peicpnu  An  at\  mbotafi. 

57?.  When  a  personal  pronoun  is  the  object  of  the 
English  infinitive  and  the  latter  does  not  express 
purpose,  we  translate  as  follows  : — 

Tr  .,  ,  „  (Hi  c6in*6inumeT>o  btiAtA-o. 

xou  ought  not  to  strike  me. 

(Hi  coij\  *6uic  mo  buAtA"6. 

(t)A  rhiAn  Uom  ex)o  0tiAtA"6. 
I  wished  to  strike  him.       -j 

LX)a  rhiAn  Uom  a  buAtAO. 
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1f  miAn  tiom  i  *oo  rhoUvO. 


I  wish  to  praise  her. 

(1f  mun  tiom  a  moUvo. 

It   is   not  right   to  strike  ("Hi  coif\  i*yo  -oo  rju-AUvo. 
them.  ("Hi  coif  a  mDu*.\Uv6. 

T.  .        ,     ,  ,.  .       .  ,  /1r     otc    An     nux>    me    x>o 

it  is  a  bad  thing  to  wound 

i      tonA-6. 
me.  j 

Mp  olc  An  juro  mo  jotiAt). 

I  cannot  understand  it.  Hi    tig    tiom    a   ttn^finc 

(its  understanding) . 

Could  you  tell  me  who  it     An  peit)in  te^c  a*  mnpnc 
was?  -oom  ciA 'pb'e  ? 

A  desire  to  kill  them  came     Oinig    rnu\n    a    m^bc-a 
upon  me.  ofimf\A. 

In  this  sentence  m&ptttA  is  the  genitive  case  (after 
the  noun  mi^n)  of  the  verbal  noun  m^fibAt). 

573.  When  the  English  infinitive  governing  a  per- 
sonal pronoun  expresses  purpose,  we  translate  as 
follows : — 


He  came  to  strike  me. 


I  went  to  strike  them. 


U^ini5  r-e  *oom  ouaUvo. 
O11115  f  e  temeT)ODUAUvo. 

(Cuai"6  me  X)'a  m^uAlAi). 
Cua\-&    me    te   h-iAT)    "00 
DU^Uvo. 


*  Whenever  the  object  of  the  verbal  noun  is  a  phrase,  it  cannot  be 
put  in  the  genitive  case,  but  the  possessive  adjective  a  is  used  before 
the  verbal  noun. 
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CCA     fMT)     A£     CeACC      T>A\\ 

They  are  coming  to  wound]      ngonAG. 

us.  \JZa  riA*o  a$  cca£c  le  pnn 

\     "do  jonAt). 

If  we  used  the  autonomous  form  in  this  last 
sentence  we  would  get — - 


They  are  coming  to  wound 


ngonAO. 


us.  |UxStAf\  a$   ceAcc  le  pnn 

•oo  5onA*6. 

674.  The  English  present  participle  is  usually  trans- 
lated by  the  verbal  noun  preceded  by  the  preposition 
Ag.  If  the  English  present  participle  expresses 
"rest  "  {e.g.,  standing,  sitting,  lying,  sleeping,  &c),  the 
verbal  noun  must  be  preceded  by  the  preposition  1 
(—in)  compounded  with  a  suitable  possessive  adjec- 
tive (§  186). 

Ca  fuvo  Ag  ceAcc.  They  are  coming. 

£)i  An  DUACAitt'nAfeArAm.     The  boy  was  standing. 
Ua  An  be^n  ha  reArArii.  The  woman  is  standing. 

575.  The  verbal  noun  in  each  of  the  above  is  dative 
case,  governed  by  the  preposition  a$. 

576.  When  the  English  present  participle  governs 
an  objective  case,  the  object  if  a  noun  will  follow 
the  verbal  noun  in  Irish  and  will  be  in  the  genitive 
case. 

He  is  cutting  the  grass.         Ua  re  aj;  bAinc  ^n  £eip. 
She  was  stretching  out  her     t)i  ri  a§  rineA-6  a  lAiriie 
hand.  attiac. 
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Are  you  reading  the  letter?     t)puil  cvi  a$  leigeA-o  ru\ 

ticpe  ? 

Who  was  beating  the  child  ?    Cia  bi  .a  5  du,aIa-o  ad  lei  nb  ? 


577.  If  the  object  of  the  English  present  participle 
bo  a  personal  pronoun  we  cannot  translate  as  in  the 
above  sentences,  because  the  pronouns  have  no  geni- 
tive case ;  hence  instead  of  using  the  personal  pronouns 
we  must  employ  the  possessive  adjectives.  Posses- 
sive adjectives  must  always  precede  the  nouns 
which  they  qualify. 

He  is  striking  me.  O   re    's^m    (or   ,450m) 

duaIat)  (lit.  he  is  at  my 
beating). 

Are  you  breaking  it?  t)j:uil      cu      '£&       (a^a) 

bjurexvo  ? 

Are  you  breaking  them?       "Dpuit  cu  '£a  (as-a)  tnbjiif- 

eAt>  ? 

He  is  praising  us.  "C&  re  jaja  (a^  A\\)  molAt). 

Is  he  not  burning  them?       11<ac   bpuit   fe   '^a   (a^a) 

tTOOg At)  ? 

They  are  not  striking  her.     TIT    pml    p^vo    'j-a    (a^a) 

DU-AlAt). 

Note  carefully  the  initial  effects  of  the  possessive 
adjectives  on  the  verbal  nouns  after  them. 
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578.  Preceded  by  aj\,  the  Verbal  Noun  has  the  force 
of  a  Present  Participle  Passive,  denoting  a  continued 
or  habitual  state  :  as, 

Hi  -pint  An  cexMigA  rin  Ap     That     language     is     not 
tAtxAi^c  ^noir.  spoken  now. 

Za  av\  ctuuc  a\\  c]\o6At>  a\\     The  harp  is  hanging  on 
^n  115615.  the  bough. 

Sgeut  a|a  te^tivMtiAinc.  A.  continued  story. 

In  this  idiom  a\\  neither  aspirates  nor  eclipses. 

579.  With  ia\\,  after  (eclipsing),  the  Verbal  Noun 
has  the  force  of  a  Perfect  Participle :  as, 

^A^\  "oceACc  1  n-£if\irm  *oo  pAX>i[\A^, 
Patrick  having  come  into  Ireland. 

But  in  this  idiom  i-aj\  is  usually  shortened  to  a\\:  as, 
a\\  -oce-ACc,  &c,  the  eclipsis  being  retained.  In  collo- 
quial language  the  Verbal  Noun  is  commonly  aspi- 
rated, not  eclipsed,  by  a\\  in  this  usage. 

580.  5^n  *s  ^ne  word  used  to  express  negation 
»ith  the  Verbal  Noun  :  as,  g^n  ce^cc,  not  to  come. 

AbAif\  te  "bfAiAti  5^n  An  50^11:  *oo  t^e^bAt). 
Tell  Brian  not  to  plough  the  field. 

581.  5<\n  with  the  Verbal  Noun  has  the  force  of  the 
Passive  Participle  in  English  with  un  prefixed:  as, 

trio  CU15  puinc  oln-A  A^uy  kvo  §av\  rniotfi, 
My  five  pounds  of  wool,  and  they  tmspun. 
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582.  The  genitiYe  of  the  Verbal  Noun  is  often  used 
where  a  relative  or  infinitive  clause  would  be  used  in 
English:  as, 

Diof\  jMgxvo  pe-Afx  in  rupee  fgeit, 

There  was  not  a  man  left  to  tell  the  tidings. 

C-Ailin  "oe-Af  Cfiui-oce  n.A  moo, 
The  pretty  girl   who  milks  the  cows  (lit.  of  the 
milking,  &c). 


583.  The  following  examples  will  be  studied  with 
advantage.  They  are  culled  from  Father  O'Leary's 
tThon-CAinc  : — 

Someone  is  striking  me.        ZAtA\\  'jAm  ouaUvo, 

I  am  being  struck.  €<iim  Dom  otiAUro. 

Someone  is    striking   the     Z&t&\\     a$     ouaXa-o     An 
dog.  5^-6ai|\. 

The  dog  is  being  struck.        JZa  An  5^6  aji  t>a  ttuAlA-o. 

Someone  is  breaking  the       Zaza\\     Ag     bpif  e^-6     nA 
stones.  gctoc. 

The     stones     are     being     JZa  n a  cIoca  t>a  mbpi pe-At). 
broken. 

Tlisy  used  to  kill  people.  "Dici  a$  mApbA-6  -OAome. 

People  used  to  be  killed.  l3io-o  -OAome  t>a  m^pbA-6. 

They  used  to  buy  horses.  t3ici  a%  ce^nn^c  capaII. 

Horses  used  to  be  bought,  friot)  c^p-AiU,  -oa  sceAn- 

UAC. 
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We  (or  they)  will  be  dig-     t)eit)re^t\  a$  b^mc  pa- 
ging potatoes.  caoi. 

Potatoes  will  be  dug.  t)eit)  p\\AZAO^  x>a  m\)Amz. 

We   shall    have   dug   the     t)em  tia  pjvac-aoi  trainee 
potatoes.  x\5^mn. 

If    they    were     breaking     X)a   moei'o-pi   45   b|\ifeAJ6 
stones  they  would  not         cloc  ni  t3eit)p  ?ua\\. 
be  cold. 

If  they  are  breaking  stones     YOa  z&tAp  as  t>fir  e-At)  cloc 
they  are  not  cold.  ni  ftnlce.Afi  ftiAp. 

THE  VERB  ^S. 

584.  A  definite  noun  is  one  limited  by  its  nature  or 
by  some  accompanying  word  to  a  definite  individual 
or  group. 

The  following  are  definite  nouns : — 

(a)  The  name  of  a  person  or  place  (but  not  a  class 

name  like  S^f^n^c). 

(b)  A  noun  preceded  by  the  definite  article. 

(c)  A  noun  preceded  by  a  demonstrative  adjective. 

(d)  A  noun  preceded  by  ^ac  (because  it  means  each 

taken  individually). 

(e)  A  noun  followed  by  any  other  definite  noun  in 

the  genitive  case. 

Any  noun  not  included  in  the  above  classes  is  an 
indefinite  noun. 
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585.  Whenever  a  definite  noun  is  the  subject  of 
a  verb  in  English,  and  the  verb  if  is  employed 
in  translating  into  Irish,  a  personal  pronoun  must 
immediately  precede  the  definite  noun  in  Irish. 

John  is  the  man.     1f  e  SeAj^n  av\  pe^p 


WHEN  TO  USE  THE  VERB  1S. 

586.  (a)  When  the  verb  "  to  be  "  in  English  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  definite  noun,  use  ir :  as, 

I  am  John.  1r  mire  Se^jAti. 

It  is  the  man.  1f  e  An  pe-Ap  e. 

You  are  my  brother.  1r  cu  mo  -oe-Afbf  AC^ip. 

James  is  the  man.  1f  e  Seum-Af  An  pe-Afi. 

It  is  the  woman  of  the  house.     1r  i  be^n  An  cije  i. 

Are  you  not  my  friend?  11  ac  cu  mo  6a\\a? 

He  is  not  my  father.  Hi  h-e  fin  m'AtAip. 

All  sentences  of  this  class  are  called  "  Identifica- 
tion seatences." 

He,  she  and  they  in  sentences  of  identity  have 
usually  the  fore 3  of  demonstrative  pronouns,  and 
are  translated  by  e  fin,  i  fin,  nvo  f An. 

(b)  When  the  verb  "  to  be  "  in  English  is  followed 
by  an  indefinite  noun  if  or  za  may  be  used, 
but  with  very  different  meanings.  Whenever 
we  use  the  verb  if  in  such  a  sentence  we  convey 
the  idea    oi     "  classification,"    or     species :    as,    1f 
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Aimrhige  bo,  A  cow  is  an  animal,  &c;  or  we  lay 
stress  on  what  the  person  or  thing  is  at  the  time  being, 
without  any  thought  that  he  has  become  what  he,  or 
it,  is.  For  instance,  a  father,  enumerating  to  a  friend 
the  various  positions  in  life  of  his  children,  may  say, 
If  centum  me  SeumAf,  if  fAgApc  SeAgAii,  Aguf  if 
ire^n  -olije  TTliceil :  James  is  a  merchant,  John  a 
priest,  and  Michael  is  a  lawyer.  He  should  not  use 
zA  in  such  a  case,  as  he  considers  simply  what  each 
is  at  the  time  being.  When  zA  is  used  we  convey 
tne  idea  that  the  person  or  thing  has  become  what  he 
(or  it)  is,  and  that  he  {or  it)  teas  not  always  so.  Sup- 
pose a  father  is  telling  what  professions  his  sons  have 
adopted,  he  should  say,  zA  SeumAf  'nA  ceAnntmte,  &c. 
In  such  constructions  the  Yerb  zA  must  be  followed 
by  the  preposition  i  or  a,  and  a  suitable  possessive 
adjective. 

(c)  The  difference  between  zA  and  if  is  well  ex- 
emplified by  the  two  sentences  if  peAf  e  and  zA  p6 
'tia  peAf\,  both  meaning  "  He  is  a  man."  If  we  see 
a  figure  approach  us  in  the  dark,  and  after  looking 
closely  at  it  we  discover  it  to  be  a  man,  our  correct 
phraseology  would  then  be,  if  peAf  e.  But  when  we 
say  ca  f e  'tia  j?eA|\  we  convey  a  very  different  idea. 
We  mean  that  the  person  of  whom  we  are  speaking 
is  no  longer  a  boy,  he  has  now  reached  manhood. 
If  anyone  were  speaking  to  you  of  a  person 
as  if  he  were  a  mere  boy,  and  you  wished  to  correct 
him,  you  should  use  the  phrase  zA  re  'riA  yeAf. 
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(d)  When  the  indefinite  noun  after  the  verb  "to 
be  "  in  English  is  qualified  by  an  adjective,  the  verb 

if  or  cA  may  be  used  according  to  the  idea  we  wish  to 
convey.  If  we  wish  to  express  a  "  condition  sentence  " 

{i.e.,  one  which  has  reference  to  the  state  or  condition 
of  the  subject  at  the  time  in  question),  we  usecA; 
otherwise  we  employ  if,  e.g., 

He  is  a  small  man.  "Ca  fe  Via  feA\\  beAg. 

He  is  a  useful  man.  UA  f e  'nA  £  eAf  fOgAncA. 

She  was  a  good  woman     t)i  fi  'da  mnAoi  riiAit. 


(e)  When  the  verb  if  is  employed  in  such  sentences 
there  is  a  choice  of  two  constructions.  In  the  second 
construction  (as  given  in  the  examples  below),  we 
emphasise  the  adjective,  by  making  it  the  prominent 
idea  of  the  sentence.  The  definite  article  must  be 
used  in  the  second  construction. 


1f  tA  bfieA£  e\ 
tf  bfe-Aj;  ay)  LA  e. 

1f  01-Oce  f  uAn  i. 
1f  f  UAf  An  oi"6ce  i. 


It  is  a  fine  day. 
It  is  a  cold  night. 


1f  bo  bfeA£  i  fin.     )  . 

(L  That  is  a  fine  cow, 
1f  bfeAg  An  bo  i  fin. J 

Hac  oiteAn  "oeAf  e  f  in  ?       ) 

„    .  .f  Isn't  that  a  pretty  island? 

Hac -oeAf  An  c-oiLe^n  epnr J  *^ 
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(/)  Ysfhen  a  simple  adjective  follows  the  Yerb  "  to 
be"  in  English,  either   if  or  ca  may  be  employed 

in  translating,  as, 

Honey  is  sweet,  if  rrutif  mit  or  ca  trnt  rrutif . 
He  is  strong,       if  USi-oif  e    or  ca  fe  tAi-oif. 

587.  The  beginning  of  a  sentence  is  naturally  the 
place  of  greatest  prominence,  and  is  usually  occupied 
in  Irish  by  the  verb.  When,  however,  any  idea  other 
than  that  contained  in  the  verb  is  to  be  emphasised, 
it  is  placed  immediately  after  the  verb  if,  and  the 
rest  of  the  sentence  is  thrown  into  the  relative  form. 

For  example,  "We  went  to  Derry  yesterday," 
would  be  generally  translated  :  Cuai-o  firm  50  T)oif  e 
irroe:  but  it  may  also  take  the  following  forms 
according  to  the  word  emphasised. 

We  went  to  Derry  yester-      if    rmne    *oo    cuai-6    50 
day.  T)oif\e  irroe. 

We  went  to  Derry  yester-     1f    50    T)oif  e    *oo  cu-Ait) 
day.  firm  irroe. 

We  went  to  Derry  yester-     If  irroe  *oo  cn^rO  finn  50 
day.  *Ooife. 

588.  The  Yerb  IS  is  then  used. 

(1)  To  express  Identity,  e.g.,  1f  e  Conn  ^n  pi. 

(2)  ,,         Classification,     „     1f  fi  Conn. 

(3)  „         Emphasis,  „     1f   in-oe  -do   c  trait) 

pnn  50  Doifve. 
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POSITION  OF  WORDS  WITH  1S. 

589.  The  predicate  cf  the  sentence  always  follows 
1S :  as, 

Derrnot  is  a  man,         1r  peAj\  T)iAf\mui-o. 
They  are  children,       1r  pAipoi  ut). 
John  is  a  priest,  1p  rAgAju;  SeAgAii. 

Coal  is  black,  1p  x>ub  511AI. 

A  cow  is  an  animal,     "If  amirhije  bo. 
Turf  is  not  coal,  Hi  511AI  mom. 

Is  it  a  man?  An  ipeA\\  e? 

590.  Sentences  of  Identification — e.g.,  Conn  is  the 
king — form  an  apparent  exception.  The  fact  is  that 
in  this  sentence  either  the  word  "  Conn "  or  "the 
king"  may  be  the  logical  predicate.  In  English 
"king"  is  the  grammatical  predicate,  but  in  Irish  it  is 
the  grammatical  subject,  and  "Conn"  is  the  gramma- 
tical predicate.  Hence  the  sentence  will  be,  1r  e 
Conn  .an  |\i. 

591.  In  such  sentences,  when  two  nouns  or  a  pro- 
noun and  noun  are  connected  by  the  verb  ir,  as  a 
general  rule,  the  more  particular  and  individual  of 
the  two  is  made  grammatical  predicate  in  Irish. 
The  converse  usually  holds  in  English.  For  instance, 
we  say  in  English  "  I  am  the  messenger,"  but  in  Irish 
ir-  mipe  An  ce^ccxM^e  (lit.  "the  messenger  is  I"). 
Likewise  with  the  following  :  — 

You  are  the  man,         1p  cu  An  peAft. 

He  is  the  master,         1f  e  pin  An  mAigircip. 

We  are  the  boys,  1r  rinne  ha  buACAitti. 
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592.  Sentences  like  "It  is  Donal,"  "  It  is  the  mes- 
senger,'' &c,  are  translated  if  e  >Oorhn,AU,  e,  if  e  An 
ce^cc^ife  e.  Here  "e  IDorhn^tt"  and  "  e  An  zeAc- 
c-Aife"  are  the  grammatical  predicates,  and  the  second 
e  in  each  case  is  the  subject. 

It  is  the  master,  1p  e  An  m^ijjifuif  e. 

He  is  the  master,         1f  e  -pin  An  niAijpfcif . 

(The  underlined  words  are  the  predicates.) 

593.  In  recent  times  we  often  find  such  sentences 
as  "1f  e  An  m-Aigifcip,''  "if  e  An  peAf,"  &c,  for  "It 
is  the  master,"  "  It  is  the  man,"  in  which  the  last  e, 
the  subject  of  the  sentence,  is  omitted. 

Translation  of  the  English  Secondary  Tenses. 
59$.  The  English  Present  Perfect  Tense  is  trans- 
lated by  means  of  the  Present  Tense  of  the  verb  za, 
followed  by  *o'  eif  (or  za\\  eif)  and  the  verbal  noun. 
When  t>'  eif  comes  immediately  before  the  verbal 
noun,  the  latter  will  be  in  the  genitive  case ;  but 
when  *o'  eif  is  separated  from  the  verbal  noun  by  the 
object  of  the  English  verb,  the  verbal  noun  will  be 
preceded  by  the  preposition  -oo,  and  will  be  dative  case. 

He  wrote,  T)o  fgf  iot>  f e. 

He  has  just  written,  JZa  pe  X)'  eif  fgniotitA. 

He  broke  the  window,  T)o  bfip  y e  An  punneog. 

He  has  broken  the  window,   U-d  f  e  x>'  eif  nA  f  tnrmeoise 

•oo  bf\ife<v6. 
He  has  just  died,  Za  f  e  x>'  eif  OAip  x)'\: aj^aiI. 

g2 
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595.  The  word  "just"  in  these  sentences  is  not 
translated  into  Irish,  and  the  word  after  t>'  eir-  is  in 
the  genitive  case. 

596.  When  the  English  verb  is  transitive  there  is 
another  very  neat  method  of  translating  the  secondary 
tenses.  As  already  stated,  there  is  no  verb 
"to  have"  in  Irish:  its  place  is  supplied  by  the  verb 
ua  and  the  preposition  45.  Thus,  " I  have  a  book" 
is,  €4  te&X)A\\  -454m.  A  similar  construction  may  be 
used  in  translating  the  secondary  tenses  of  an  English 
transitive  verb.  The  following  sentences  will  illustrate 
the  construction : —  4 

I  have  written  the  letter,  U4  aa  ticifi  f5|iiobtA  454m. 

I  have  struck  him,  "Ca  -pe  buxMtce  -454111. 

Have  you  done  it  yet?  t)ptnt  fe  -oeunc4  ,454c  pop? 

I  have  broken  the  stick,  TZa  aw  m-ai'oe  bf\ipce  45,4m. 

597.  The  English   Pluperfect  and  Future  Perfect 

are  translated  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Present 
Perfect,  except  that  the  Past  and  Future  Tenses  re- 
spectively of  UA  must  be  used  instead  of  the  Present, 
as  above.  The  following  examples  will  illustrate  the 
construction : — 

He  died,  pti4ifi  p e  tmp. 

He  had  just  died,  t)i  r-e  *o'  eip  t>.4ip  *o'  £,45,411. 

/t)i  f  e  x>'  eif  ri4  CAtAO^eAc 
He  had  broken  the  chair,  J     -oo  otupexvo. 

(t)i  An  c,4C4oi|\  ojupce  4i§e. 
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broken  by  a  stone, 
I  had  written  the  letter, 


The  window  has  just  been  {"C&t&v  tv  6if  tia  puinneoige 

\     *oo  t»t\ifeA*6  te  ctoic. 

it)i  av\  tici|\  f5|\iot)tA  A^Am. 
t)iOf   "o'    eir-   nx\   ticpe  x>o 
fSIAiob^-O. 

^t)eA*o  T)'  eif  CfAice  *oo  cup 

t    i,  11  u        a   •  -u  ^  aji-  mo   cui-o    oibpe    fui 

1  shall  have  finished  my  , 

.  ,    ,  ...  , J  i      a  mt>eit\  |\eit)  (tiUArh), 

ttei'O  mo  cui"o  oibj\e  C|Uoc- 
ntiigte      x\5Am      ful 


work  before  you  will  be  ( 
ready, 


A 


\    mbei|\  pei'b. 


Prepositions  after  Yerbs. 

598.  We  give  here  a  few  verbs  which  require  a 
preposition  after  them  in  Irish,  although  they  require 
none  in  English : — 

5eiUim  *oo,  I  obey. 

tlrhUnjim  *oo, 

Cuit)i5im  te, 

Itwrim  t>o,  ) 

T)ei|\iiTi  te,  j 

Cus-aim  a\\9 

U«5>Aim  pd, 

piApfwugmi  *oe, 
^e^ll-Aim  T)o, 
t)eAnnui5im  x>o, 


I  assist. 

I  tell. 

I  persuade,  prevail  over. 

I  endeavour. 

I  ask  (beseech). 

I  ask  (enquire). 

I  promise. 

I  salute. 
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Ctiitfmijim  A\\t 
t)eifiim  a\\, 
^teuf-Aim  a\i, 

16151m  *oo, 
CorhxMtAti5im  *oo, 
ttlAicim  -oo, 

^fe-ASfu*1™  *oo» 
"P6i|\im  a\\, 
6i|\i5eAtin  tiom, 

Uigim  te, 
U15  tiom 
SsAoitim  "oo, 
1mpij;im  a\\, 
U-Aitnigim  le, 


I  remember. 

I  catch,  I  overtake. 

I  prepare   (steur*  ofic,  get 

ready). 
I  allow,  permit. 
I  advise. 

I  forgive,  pardon. 
I  answer. 
I  help. 
I  succeed  (lit.  It  arises  with 

me). 
I  confirm,  I  corroborate. 
I  can. 
I  loose. 

I  beg,  I  beseech. 
I  please. 


599.  Many  verbs  require  prepositions  different  from 
those  required  by  their  English  equivalents. 


"L\DtiAim  a\\} 
p^naim  te, 
UfuccAim  -aja, 
Ceilim  a\\, 
S;g-AfiAim  te, 
Ct»]\im  pop  -Af\, 
Labf  Aim  te, 
T)ei|\im  te, 
Aft  .  .  .  te, 


I  speak  of. 
I  wait  for. 
I  treat  of. 
I  conceal  from. 
I  separate  from. 
I  send  for. 
I  speak  to. 
I  say  to. 

say,  said  to  (a\k  is  used  only 
in  quotation). 
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£)eifiim  ,a£,ai*6  a\k, 
*Oetm.Aim  m-A^-At)  ^a} 
Cfitim  jm, 
t)Ainim  te  (also  -do), 
t)eifiim  tDtixM^)  a\\, 
U-Aim  t)0"6|\tii§te  -Ag, 
6ir-om  te, 
T>A\y  te, 
5kAoi*6im  >df\, 
Cm  rum  -aja, 

5t»i*6im  -Aft, 

» 

£eu£  -Aft, 


jT-AS-Aim  r-Um  ^5, 
Le-AtiAim  *oe, 
t)ei|Aim  A\\...Ay, 


"OiotAim  te...Ati, 


T)  lot  Aim  Af, 
CAitim  te, 

CjiomAim  a\\}  coftimjim 
-A|\,  tuijim  A\\t 


I  face  (for)  (a  place). 

I  make  fun  of,  I  mock. 

I  tremble  at. 

I  belong  to,  I  appertain  to. 

I  win  a  victory  over. 

I  am  bothered  with. 

I  listen  to. 

It  seems  to. 

I  call  for. 

I  excel  or  surpass  in. 

I  pray  for;  also,  I  beseech. 

(Stn-O  ortAirm,pray  for  us.) 
look  at  (-peuc  o\\tA,  Look  at 

them;  -peuc  iat),  Examine 

or  try  them). 
I  bid  farewell  to. 
I  stick  to. 

I  take  hold  of... by:  as,  He 
caught  me  by  the  hand. 
tl«5  re  A|\  tAirh  otrni. 
Catch  her  by  the  hand, 
t)eip  -Af\  LAim  «ip|\i. 

I  sell  to... for,  He  sold  me 
a  cow  for  £10.  *Oiot  f  e  bo 
tiom  a\\  *6eic  bptmcAib, 

I  pay  for. 

I  throw  at. 

I  begin  to  (do  something). 
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The  Negative  Adverb — Not. 

600.  Young  students  experience  great  difficulty  in 
translating  the  English  negative  adverb — "  not."  We 
here  give  the  various  ways  of  translating  "not." 

Not,  with  the  Imperative  mood,  is  translated  by  nA. 

,,         „         Subjunctive     „  „  nSi\. 

„         „         Verbal  Noun  „  5^n# 

f  Past  Tense  !statement>  ™T*  or  c*r. 
(question,  n£\\  or  v\a6a\\. 
Indicative  Mood/ 

I    All  other    f statement,  m  or  6a. 

V     tenses      {question,     rue,  r\&. 

"  If ...  not "  is  translated  by  mutiA  :*  if  the  verb  be 
in  the  past  tense  use  mun^. 

All  the  above  forms  are  used  in  principal  sentences 
only.  In  dependent  sentences  "  that. .  .not "  is  always 
translated  by  tiac  or  ni,  except  in  the  past  tense,  in- 
dicative mood,  when  nif\  or  tiaca^  must  be  used. 

Hi,  aspirates;  ca,  eclipses.  Ca  become*;  caii 
before  ir  and  pii :  e.g.,  cati  me,  It  is  not  I. 

How  to  answer  a  question.      Yes — No. 

601.  (a)  In  Irish  there  are  no  fixed  words  for  "  Yes" 
or  "  No.*'  As  a  general  rule  in  replying  to  questions, 
"  Yes "  or  "  No "  is  translated  by  using  the  same 
verb  and  tense  as  has  been  employed  in  the  question. 

*  Pronounced  morru. 
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The  subject  of  the  verb  used  in  reply  need  not  be 
exj3ressed,  except  when  it  is  contained  in  the  verb  end- 
ing. In  English  we  frequently  use  a  double  reply,  as 
"Yes,  I  will."  "No,  I  was  not,"  &c.  In  Irish  we 
use  only  one  reply. 

"bpmt  cu  arm  ?     U-Aim.  Are  you  sick?     Yes,  or  I 

am. 

tlAtb f e -Atitvp om  ?  Hi  fUMD.     Was  he  there?     No. 

An   tjpACA   cu    SeAj^n  ?      Did  you  see  John  ?     No. 
Tli  £aca  or  ni  £acaj\ 

An   £>paca  fe   An    teAc  ?      Did   he   see   the   house? 
ConnAic.  He  did. 

An     T)ctn5eAnn      en?      Do  you  understand  ?  Yes. 
Uuigim. 

An    -ociocfAro    en  ?      tli      Will  you  come?      No,   i 
tiocpvo.  will  not. 


(b)  When  the  question  has  been  asked  with  any 
part  of  the  verb  ip ,  expressed  or  understood,  followed 
by  a  definite  noun,  the  English  subject  must  be  used 
in  the  answer,  as  also  must  the  verb,  except  when  the 
answer  is  negative. 

An  en  An  peAn?    Hi  rrvpe.     Are  you  the  man?     No. 

Hac  e  pn  An  -peAjA  ?     Tp  e.     Is  not  he  the  man  ?     Yes, 

he  is. 

An  t)'e  pn  SeAjAn  ?  THoji     Was  that  John?      No,  it 
£>'e.  was  not. 
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Notice  also  the  following  : — 

FIRST  SPEAKER.  SECOND  SPEAKER. 

1f  imf  e  aii  ceACCAifie.  An  cu  ? 

I  am  the  messenger.  Are  you  ? 

Tli  h-e  rm  Afi  f a^a^u.  TIac  e  ? 

He  is  not  our  priest.  Isn't  he  ? 

1f  e  An  r:eAj\  e.  Hi  h-e. 

It  is  the  man.  It  is  not. 

(c)  Whenever  the  question  is  asked  by  any  part  of 
the  verb  if,  followed  by  an  indefinite  predicate,  the 
word  "  Yes  "  is  usually  translated  by  repeating  the 
verb  and  the  indefinite  predicate,  as — 

TIac   t:tiA|A   An    Ue?     Ip      Isn't  it  a  cold  day  ?     Yes, 
■puAjA.  or  It  is. 

TIac  triAic  e?     1f  tuAic.  Is  it  not  good?     Yes,  or 

It  is. 

An  Aige  ACAAti  c-AifgeAT)?     Is   it    he    who    has    the 
1r  Aige.  money  ?    Yes. 

But  in  this  case  the  answer  may  also  be  correctly 
given  by  using  the  neuter  pronoun  eA-o.  1r  eat)  (or 
Yoa*6)  for  "yes;"  ni  ri-eA-o  for  "no." 

An    nuvoAt)  e  fin?      Hi       Is  that  a  dog?     No. 
h-eAt). 

An  SAf AnAC  e  ?     'Se^*©.        Is   he    an   Englishman  ? 

Yes. 

TIac  rriAit  e?     'SeA*6.  Isn't  it  good  ?     It  is. 
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(d)  When  the  question  is  asked  with  "  who  "  or 
"  what,"  the  subject  alone  is  used  in  the  answer,  and 
if  the  subject  be  a  personal  pronoun  the  emphatic 
form  will  be  used,  as — 

Cu\  jurme  e  pn  ?     tTlif  e.        Who  did  that  ?     I  did. 


CHAPTER    VI. 


The  Preposition. 

602.  As  a  general  rule  the  simple  prepositions 
govern  a  dative  case,  and  precede  the  words  which 
they  govern :  as, 

Uaiui5  -pe  6  Co^vcxm^.  He  came  from  Cork. 

U115  f  e  An  z-uX)AH  T)o'n     He  gave  the  apple  to  the 
rhtu\oi.  woman. 

Exceptions.  (1)  The   preposition    roift,    "  between," 

governs  the   accusative  case:  as,    roij\  Co\\c<\r^  Aguf 
Itiimne^c,  between  Cork  and  Limerick. 

(2)  5°  "ocf,*  meaning  "£o"  {motion),  is  followed  by 
the  nominative  case. 
CuxMT)  fe  50  *oci  An  ceAc.     He  went  to  the  house. 

*go  "07:1  is  really  a  corrupted  form  of  the  old  subjunctive  mood  of 
the  verb  uijjim,  I  come;  so  that  the  noun  after  50  *oui  was  formerly 
nominative  case  to  the  verb. 
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(8)  The  preposition  g^n,  "  without"  governs  the 
dative  in  the  singular,  but  the  accusative  in  the 
plural:  as, 

T~,a  f  e  5-ah  6eitt.  He  is  without  sense. 

5^u  &V>  5CAi|\-oe.  Without  our  friends. 

603.  The  words  cnnce^tt  (around)  *  xznArnA  or 
upe*\piA  (across),  coir-  (beside),  j?at)  (along),  cumt 
or  ctm  (towards),  coifs  (oiving  to),  t>aIa,  "daIca,  and 
[lomtur*  a]  (as  to,  or  concerning),  although  really  nouns, 
are  used  where  prepositions  are  used  in  English. 
Being  nouns,  they  are  followed  by  the  genitive  case. 

"DiMil  fe  p^T)  tiA  f|\ome  e.     Tie  struck  him  along  the 

nose. 

An  mbeit)  cii  a  5  mit  cum     Will    you    be    going     to 
An  AOUA15  1  tnbApAc?  (towards)    the    fair   to- 

morrow ? 

T)o    \\m   f  e   cimce^tt  11  a     He  ran  around  this  place. 
h-Aice  feo. 

T)o    cuax)a\\     qiAf  r\A    An     They  went  across  the  field 
gtnju;  eopnA.  of  barley. 

For  the  so-called  compornd  prepositions  see  par.  60S,  <%c. 

604.  The  prepositions  1  (in)  and  te  (with)  become 
inr-  and  Leip  before  the  article  :  eg.,  mf  An  te.«*A*  in 


*  The  meanings  given  in  parenthesis  are  the  usual  English  equiva- 
lents, not  the  real  meaning  of  the  words. 
f  The  m  in  this  word  is  pronounced  like  n. 
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the  book ;  teif  An  fr-pe-ap,  with  the  man.  In  Minister  6 
(from),  t)e  (off,  from),  -do  (to),  Aige  (—AS,  at,  with),  and 
some  others  take  p  before  the  plural  article — o  p ru\ 
pe^\xSiB,  /row  £7*e  mew ;   *oo  pnA  bu^ib,  to  the  cows. 

605.  The  simple  prepositions  cause  aspiration 
when   the   article    is   not    used    with  them :  as,  A\\ 

r>Apn  ax\  cntnc.  On  the  top  of  the  hill.  ptiAin  p  e  o  peAf\ 
-An  ci$e  e.     He  got  it  from  the  man  of  the  house. 

Exceptions  (1)  The  prepositions ag,  at;  te,  w;i£7t;  af, 
<m* :  50,  to,  cause  neither  aspiration  nor  eclipsis ; 
as,  X>o  ttnc  pe  te  5oU-  He  fell  by  Goll.  Cuait)  pe 
50  t)Aite-AtA-CtiAt.     He  went  to  Dublin. 

5 An,  without,  may  aspirate  or  not. 

(2)  The  preposition  1  or  a,  in,  causes  eclipsis  even 
without  the  article  :  as,  t)i  pe  1  gCofvcAig.  He  was  in 
Cork. 

606.  The  simple  prepositions,  when  followed  by  the 
article  and  a  noun  in  the  singular  number,  usually 
cause  eclipsis:  as,  a\\  An  rnt>Af\f\,  on  the  top;  6  'n 
Dpe,Af\,  from  the  man ;  'p^n  mobile,  at  home. 

Exceptions.  (1)  The  prepositions  -co,*  to,  and  -oe, 
of,  off,  from,  when -followed  by  the  article,  usually  cause 
aspiration,  though  in  some  places  eclipsis  takes  place. 

*go  or  50  "oci  is  usually  used  for  "to"  when  motion  to  is  implied 
(the  Latin  ace.  of  motion),  -oo  is  usually  used  for  "to"  when  no 
motion  is  implied  (the  Latin  dative). 
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Aspiration  is  the  more  common  practice :  *oo  'n  £e,an , 
to  the  man;  *oe'n  riinx\oi,  from  the  woman.  They 
prefix  c  to  f ;  as,  C135  r6  *oo'n  tf\A5<A|\c  e.  He  gave 
it  to  the  priest.  Sa  (=mr  An)  usually  aspirates  in 
Munster  ;  f  a  oor-SA  rhCn,  in  the  big  box. 

(2)  When  "£An,  without,  is  followed  by  the  article  it 
produces  no  change  in  the  initial  consonant  follow- 
ing: as,  5-ati  an  pon,  without  the  wine;  but  if  the 
following  noun  be  masculine  and  begin  with  a  vowel, 
or  be  feminine  beginning  with  f ,  c  is  prefixed :  as, 
5-An  An  c-eun,  without  the  bird ;  %au  An  cr uit,  without 
the  eye. 

In  the  Northern  dialect  aspiration  takes  place  after 
the  preposition  and  the  article. 


607.  When  a  simple  preposition  ending  in  a  vowel 
comes  before  the  possessive  adjective  a  (his,  her,  or 
their),  or  the  possessive  £n,  our,  and  bun,  your,  the 
letter  n  is  inserted  before  the  possessive :  as,  te  n-A 
lAwh,  by  his  hand;  cne  n-A  mt>oj\Ai£>,  through  their 
palms ;  te  n-^n  5cui*o,  with  (or  by)  our  portion ;  te 
noun  "ouoa,  with  your  permission. 

Except  the  prepositions  *oo  and  *oe,  which  become  *o\ 

Whenever  50  or  te  comes  before  any  other  word 
beginning  with  a  vowel  the  letter  n  is  usually  inserted : 
as,  6  riiAixnn  50  n-oi-oce,  from  morning  till  night ;  50 
ti-AU>4in,  to  Scotland;  te  n-e^gLa,  with  fear.  (See 
par.  29.) 
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608.  In  Irish  certain  nouns  preceded  by  prepositions 
have  often  the  force  of  English  prepositions.  As 
nouns  they  are,  of  course,  followed  by  a  genitive 
case,  unless  a  preposition  comes  between  them  and 
the  following  noun,  when  the  dative  case  naturally 
follows.  Such  locutions  are  styled  in  most  grammars 
"  Compound  Prepositions,"  and  to  account  for  their 
construction  they  give  the  rule  "  Compound  Preposi- 
tions are  followed  by  the  genitive  case." 


609.  We  give  here  a  fairly  full  list  of  such  phrases 
employed  in  Modern  Irish. 


1  bf^fxvo, 
i  npiAtmuire, 

1  lACAIf  i 

of  c6rh<5ijA, 
of  coinne, 
-Af  ucc, 
a\\  fon, 
A\\  f  s^c, 

1   bfOCAIjA, 
1  TfTZeAUZA, 
1   "OCAOb, 

1  gce-Ann,* 
fe  *6ein, 
1  5coinne, 
fe  "oein, 
1  meAfs, 


along  with;  on  the  side  of. 

in  the  presence  of. 

before;  face  to  face. 

for  the  sake  of,  for  the  love  of 

under  the  pretext  of. 

along  with,  in  company  with. 

concerning  ;  with  regard  to. 
at  the  end  of. 

for,  (in  the  sense  of  going  for). 

towards, 
among,  amongst. 
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-Af\  ^5^1*6, 

opposite. 

1   TI-AgxMt), 

against. 

Af\  pe-A*6, 

throughout  (used  of  time). 

te  ti-exifbA, 

for  want  of. 

Af\  pu*o, 

throughout  (used  of  space) 

i  5coip,  (1  5Cortioi^), 

for,  for  the  benefit  of. 

■Afl  Cut, 

behind,  at  the  back  of. 

]  rvoiAro, 

after  (used  of  place). 

c.4f\  eif,  "o'eif, 

after  (used  of  time). 

i  5C0inmt>,  1  gcoinne, 

against. 

i  scupf  ai"6e, 

concerning,  about. 

cun,     ) 
(cum), J 

to,  towards. 

•o'  lonnfxM'oe,  ~) 
r>'  ionnf  ai$i*6,  ) 

towards. 

te  coif,) 

beside,  by  the  side  of  (a  se 

COlf,        ) 

river,  &c.) 

1  n-eiiT)-ATif 

against. 

t>o  f  eifv, 

according  to. 

op  cionn, 

over,  above. 

cap  ceAtiiv 

beyond,  in  preference  to. 

te  li-^if, 

beside,  by  the  side  of. 

1  5C-Aite^rh,  1  \\it, 

during. 

i  n-Ain"oeoin,    ") 
1  tv-Aittmeoin,  ) 

in  spite  of. 

te  Ii-ajai-o, 

for,  for  the  use  of." 

i  n-Aice, 

near. 
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610.  Some  of  them  are  followed  by  Prepositions. 

near,  beside, 
near. 

around  {and  touching). 
on  account  of. 
along  with,  together  with, 
together    with,    at   the    same 
time  as. 


tAirh  te, 
1  n-s^fi  *oo, 
cimceAtt  A|\, 
mAf\  geAtt  Af\, 
m^  Aon  te, 
1  n-einpeAcc  te, 
1  n-Aon-*oije  te, 


611.  Examples- 

T)o   £uin  pe   of   cionn    An 

*oo|iAif  e. 
Connie  1  n-AiceAn  cobAin 

1AT) 
X)0  |MC  An  5A"6Af\  1    TT01A1T) 

An  crionnAig. 
Cia  £>i  1  £>j:oCAif\  Seurnair  ? 

X)o  tug  r  6  *6om  ^n  cApAtt 
ro      te      Ii-a^ait)       An 

CfAgAljAC. 
^10C|?A"0    Afl   A1f   *o'  eir  An 
CfAtflf\d1'6. 

tli  -puit   teijeAf  An  bit  1 

n-AjAi'O  An  fjAif . 
"Do  cuai"6  pe   j?a   t)ein  ha 

^CApAtt. 

Afi  peA*6  An  tAe. 
An  ptra  tiA  cine. 


(1)  Nouns. 

He  put  it  over  the  door. 

I  saw  them  near  the  well. 

The  hound 'ran  after  the 

fox. 
Who     was     along     with 

James  ? 
He  gave  me  this  horse  for 

the  priest. 

I  shall  come   back   after 

the  summer. 
There  is  no  remedy  against 

death. 
He  went  for  the  horses. 

Throughout  the  day. 
Throughout  the  country. 
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T)o  fi£ij\  An  teAbAip  f  eo. 
Ua  f e  le  cotr  ua  p^i|\|A5e. 
*Oo   ctiifi  f£  An   tub  cim- 
ceAtt  aj\  mo  ceAnn. 


According  to  this  book. 
He  is  beside  the  sea. 
He  put  the  loop  around 
my  head. 


612. 


(2)  Pronouns. 


Oini5  fe  itn  *6iai,6. 
11a  ceig  'r\A  HT)1A1'6  r-eo. 
Cia  bi  'nA  £ocaija? 
'OetmfA'o  epn  An  *oo  fon. 

An  ceAnntngif  e  reo  tem 

A^Alt)? 

t)ior  An  a  n-A§Ai-6. 

Ua    An     f?tnfeo5     °r     ^t1 

gcionn, 
An  nAib  cu  1  r\-&\\  n-Aice 

(1  n~Aice  imn)? 
t)i  fe  1  n-Aice  tiom. 
CAinig  fiAX)  im  a§ai"6. 


He  came  after  me. 
Do  not  go  after  these. 
Who  was  along  with  him? 
I  shall  do   that  for  your 

sake. 
Did  you  buy  this  one  for 

me? 
I  was  opposite  them. 
The  lark  is  above  us. 

Were  you  near  us? 

He  was  near  me. 
They  came  against  me. 


Translation  of  the  Preposition  "  For." 

613.  (a)  When  "/or"  means  "  to  bring,"  "to  fetch," 
use  pA  *6ein,  a  5-comne,  or  A5  iAnn4i*6,  followed  by  a 
genitive  case;  or  A5  cniAtt  aj\:  as, 

Go  for  the  horse.         U615  a  5  cniAtt  An  An  ^CApAlt. 
He  went  for  John.       Cuai-o  re  pe  *Oem  £eA5Ain. 
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(b)  When  "for"  means  "to  oblige,"  "to  please," 
use  *oo,  followed  by  the  dative  case :  as, 

Do  that  for  him.  'Oeun  fin  x>6. 

Here  is  your  book  for  you.     'Seo  t^uic  *oo  teAftAti. 

Use  *oo  to  translate  "for"  in  the  phrases  "good 
for,"  "bad  for,"  "better  for,"  &c:  as, 

This  is  bad  for  you.         1r-  oic  -otiic  e  f  eo. 

(»?)  When  "for"  means  "for  the  use  of,"  use  le 
h-AgAit),  followed  by  a  genitive  case,  or  -oo  with 
dative. 

I    bought    this     for     the     CeAnntngeAf    e    feo     te 
priest.  tw\5<M-6     An    tjv\5Ai)\c 

(t)o'n  cr-A^A-pc). 

He   gave   me   money   for     C115  p6  AifijeA'D  *oom  te"o' 
you.  a^ai^o.    . 

(d)  When  "for"  means  "  duration  of  time"  use  te, 
with  the  dative  case,  if  the  time  be  past,  but  aja  -pexvo 
or  50  ceAnn,  with  the  genitive  case,  if  the  time  be 
future.  In  either  case  past  and  future  are  to  be 
understood,  not  with  regard  to  present  time,  but  to 
the  time  of  the  action  described. 

(1)  He  had  been  there  for     t)i    fa"    Ann    te    btiA-OAin 

a  year  when  I  came.         nuAij\  £.411115  m&. 

(2)  He  stayed  there  for  a    TV  fAn  r- e  Ann  aj\  jreA-o 

year.  (50  ceAnn)  t)tiA"6nA 

H 
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In  the  first  sentence  the  year  is  supposed  to  be  completed  at  the 
time  we  are  speaking  about,  and  is,  therefore,  past  with  regard  to  the 
time  we  are  describing. 

In  the  second  sentence  the  time  at  which  the  action  of  staying  (If 
we  be  allowed  to  use  the  word  "action")  took  place  at  the  very 
beginning  of  the  year  that  he  spent  there.  The  year  itself  came  after 
the  time  we  are  describing ;  therefore  it  is  future  with  regard  to  that 
time 

It  will  be  a  great  assistance  to  the  student  to  remember  that 
-A-p  f  eA-6  or  50  ceArm  are  used  when  in  the  English  sentence  the  fact 
is  merely  statsd,  as  in  sentence  (2);  and  that  le  is  used  when  a 
secondary  tense  ought  to  be  used  in  the  English  sentence,  as  in  sen- 
tence (1). 

(e)  When  "for"  means  "for  the  sake  of,''  use  a\\ 
p on  followed  by  a  genitive  case. 

He  toiled  for  a  little  gold.     S-Aotptnj;  p e  a\\  pon  be-ag- 

Am  oip. 

if)  When  "/or"  is  used  in  connection  with  "buy- 
ing" or  "selling,"  use  a\\  followed  by  a  dative  case. 
He  bought  it  for  a  pound.     Ce-Atintng  p e  a\\  punc  e. 
I  sold  it  for  a  shilling.  THotAp  a\k  pitting  e. 

(g)  "For"  after  the  English  verb  "ask"  is  not 
translated  in  Irish. 

He  asked  me  for  a  book.        TV  ix\pp  pe  teAbx\p  opm. 
Ask  that  man  for  it.  1-app  a\\  An  bpcap  pom  e. 

(h)  "For"  after  the  word  "desire''  (*ouit)  is  usually 
translated  by  1  (=in) :  as,  Desire  for  gold,  *ouil  1  n-op 
or,  T)uit  inp  At\  op. 
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(i)  The   English    phrase    "only  for"    very   often 
means  "were  it  not  for,"  "had  it  not  been  for,"  and 
is  translated  by  trmnA  mtoiA-6,  followed  by  a  nomina- 
tive. 
Only  for  John  the  horse     tDufux  mbeAt)  SeAgAn  -oo 

would  be  dead  now.  beA-6  An  cApAtl  rriApb 

Anoip. 

615.  Note  the  following  Examples. 

I  have  a  question  for  you.      Ca  ceipc  A5Am  ope. 
To  play/o?*  (a  wager).  1rmpc  At\  (jeAll). 


To  send  for. 

A  cure  for  sickness. 


To  wait  for. 

For  your  life,  don't  tell. 

He  faced  for  the  river. 


Pl0f  "OO  CUJA    .    ...    .Aft, 

("Leige-Af  1  n-A$Ai"6  cmnif . 

(        „         a\\  tinne-Af. 
fAttAtfiAinc  te. 
Ap  T>'  AnAm,  nA  li-ifinif. 
C«5    pe   a   A^AfO   Ap   An 
AbAinn. 
They    fought  /o?*   (about)     Upoi*oeA*OAp      am      -ati 

the  Fiannship.  bpiAnntngeAcu. 

Don't  blame  h?m/o?-  it.         TIa  cuip  a  mitte-An  Aip  (its 

blame  on  him). 
I  have  great   respect  for     JZa  meAf  mop  a^aiti  opu. 

you. 
This  coat  is  too  big  forme.     JZa   An    coua    po    po-rhop 

*6om. 
"What  shall   we   have  for     CAi*oe     biAp     AgAirm    Ap 

dinner  ?  Ap  n  T)  1  n  n  e u  p  ? 

It  is  as  good  for  you  to  do     TZa  pe  com  mait  aj;ac  t>o 
your  best.  -oiceAtt  x)o  *6eunAm, 
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615.    Translation  of  the  Preposition  "  Of." 

(a)  Whenever  "of"  is  equivalent  to  the  English 
possessive  case,  translate  it  by  the  genitive  case  in 
Irish. 

The  son  of  the  man.  1T)ac  An  pp. 

The  house  of  the  priest.        UeAC  An  crA5Aif\c 

There  are  cases  in  which  the  English  "of,"  al- 
though not  equivalent  to  the  possessive  case,  is  trans- 
lated by  the  genitive  in  Irish. 

The  man  of  the  house.       ^e^n  An  age. 
A  stone  of  meal.  Ctoc  rhme. 

(b)  Whenever  "of"  describes  the  material  of  which 
a  thing  is  composed,  or  the  contents  of  a  body,  use 
the  genitive  case. 

A  ring  of  iron.  purine  iA|\Ainn. 

A  cup  of  milk.  Cup  An  bAinne. 

A  glass  of  water.  5^01tie  uirse. 

(c)  When  "of"  comes  after  a  numeral,  or  a  noun 
expressing  a  part  of  a  whole,  use  *oe  with  the  dative; 
but  if  the  word  after  "  of"  in  English  be  a  personal 
pronoim,  use  one  of  the  compounds  of  .45  with  the 
personal  pronouns. 

The  first  day  of  the  week.     An  cetra  La  -oe'n  cr eACc- 

rhAm. 
One  of  our  hounds.  Ceann  *o'  An  ngA-onAiD. 

Many  of  the  nobles.  rnonAn  -oe  ua  h-uAirU£>. 

One  of  us  was  there.  t)i  twine  AgAinn  Ann. 
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Some  of  them.  Cui-o  aca. 

One  of  these  (persons).  t)ume  ,aca  fo. 

A  le&t  is  used  for  "  half  of  it"  or  "  half  of  them." 

(d)  When    "of    follows    "which,"   use    *oe    with 
nouns,  and  45  with  pronouns. 

Which  of  the  men?  Cia  (ciaca)  *oe  iia  j:eA|VAib? 

Which  of  us?  Oa  AgAirm? 

(e)  When  "of"  means  "about"  use  cimciottor  pA. 
They  were  talking  of  the    t)ioT)Af\  a$  caitic  cimcioU 

matter.  ati  jui'oa. 

(J)  "Of"  after  the  English  verb  "ask,"  "inquire,' 
is  translated  by  *oe. 

Ask  that  of  John.  pAffitn^  fin  *oe  SeAjAn. 

(g)  When  "of"  expresses  "the  means"  or  instru- 
ment "  use  te  or  *oe. 

He  died  of  old  age.  pu-Aifi  f  e  X)Sy  le  f  eAn-Aoif . 

He  died  of  hunger.  ptiAifi  f  e  tMf  leif  Ati  ocftAf . 

He  died  of  a  seven  days'     p*Aif\   fe   b-Af  *oe  gAlAf? 
sickness.  p  e^cc  La. 

(h)    Both  of  us.  Smn  a^aoti. 

Both  of  you.  Sit>  a|vaoti. 

Both  of  them.  Siat>  A\\Aon,  ia*o  AjvAon. 
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616.  Further 

He  is  ignorant  of  Irish. 

The  like  of  him. 
Such  a  thing  as  this. 
Don't  be  afraid  of  Die. 
A  friend  of  mine. 
A  friend  of  yours. 
A  horse  of  mine, 
A  horse  of  Brian's. 
I  have  no  doubt  of  it. 
A  man  of  great  strength. 
Oisin  of  mighty  strength 
and  vigour. 

(X)a  is  the  past  tense  of  1] 

I  think  much  of  it. 


Examples. 

Ua  fe  AiiVopofAC  my  An 

n5^e'6ili5. 
A  teit6i-o  (his  like). 
A  leitei"o  r  eo  *oe  jaut). 
YIa  bio'O  exigtAopc  lAoriiAtu. 
Cajxa  "00111. 
Cajia  *6tnt. 
CapaII  ttom. 
CApAtt  te  ttyiAti. 
Uli  f tut  ArhfAp  a^ahi  4tfi. 
£eAj\  if  moji  TieAfic. 
Oifin  t)A  fcfieun  neApc  A'r 
lut. 
'  in  the  previous  sentence.) 
Ua  me^r  tnofv  a^ahi  aiji. 


CHAPTER    VII 


Classification  of  the  Uses  of  the  Prepositions. 

617.  A5,  AT. 

1.  To  denote  possession  (a)  with  ca. 
Ua  r&An  ^5 Am.  I  have  a  knife. 

Ua    ai£ tie    A^Am    a\\    An     I  know  that  man. 

bjreAfi  roin. 
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(b)  With  other  verbs  : 
CoimeA-o  r  6  An  rgiAn  Aige    He  kept  the  knife  for  him- 

%y  $£•£  f  &  aca  iat>  He  left  them  to  them. 

2.  It  is  used  in  a  partitive  sense,  of  them,  &c 

Aon  -otaine  aca.  Anyone  of  them. 

5-ac  a  on  ac a.  Each  one  of  them. 

8.  With  verbal  nouns  to  translate  the  English 
present  participle : 

(a)  active  —  Ua  f 6  as  duaIa1*)  An  ouacaUa. 

He  is  beating  the  boy. 

(b)  passive — Ua  An  ouacaiII  aja  ('ja)  VjuaLa-6. 

The  boy  is  being  beaten. 

4.  With  verbal  nouns    followed  by  vo,   meaning 
"while." 

A5  'out  *ooiD.  While  they  were  going. 

5.  To  express  the  agent  or  cause  with  passive  verbs. 

Ca  An  cloc  $a(a5a)  C05A1I     The  stone  is  being  raised 
as  SeAmuf.  by  Jamea. 

The   English   preposition  at  when  used  with   as 
semblies,   e.g.   market,    fair,    school,   &c,   is   usually 
translated  by  At>. 
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618.  ATI,  ON,  UPON. 

1.  Literal  use :  a\\  avi  moofvo,  on  the  table. 

2.  In  adverbial  phrases : 

(a)   TIME. 
Ap  txdtt,  just  now,  by  and  by.  a\\  peA*6,  during. 
L&  a$  La,  day  by  day.  a\\  m-AiTHti,  in  the  morning. 

Ap  u^i|\it>,  by  times.  a\\  ax%  Lac-aia,  immediately. 

(5)  PLACE. 
a\i  bit,  in  existence,  at  all.      aj\  cut,  behind. 


AfV  le-ap,        \ 

Ap  jMW5e>  v  at  sea. 

a\\  mm\\,      ) 

A|\  t-Aji,  on  the  ground. 

Af\  ci,  on  the  point  of. 

-Afi  vat),  in  length. 

a^  £ait),*  lengthwise. 


on  earth. 


cf!  cpoigte  < 


-Af\  f  501I,  in  school. 
-aj\  pu*o,  throughout, 
aj\  neArii,  in  heaven. 
>A|\  bojro,  on  board. 
a|a  cAtAni, 
-Af  CAlrhAin, 

aj\  -An  *oonAr,  by  (through) 
the  door. 
f  a\\  pvo  (jmit>),     three  feet  long. 

,,        wide. 

„        high. 

.,       deep. 


An  teiteAT),  ,, 

An  Aoijvoe,  „ 

An  *ooimne,  ., 

(c)  CAUSE. 
An  An  AtiX)A\\  f  om,  for  that    An   teAtcnom,   under  op- 
reason,  therefore.  pression. 
An  f on,  for  the  sake  of.          An  coil,  according  to  the 
a\\  eA^lA  50,  for  fear  that.             will  of. 


*  Afi  a  p aio#  literally  on  i£s  length. 
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Ay  615m,  hardly,  by  com-  Ay  co&a,  at  the  choice  of. 
pulsion. 

{d)  MANNEK  AND  CONDITION. 

Ay  coy  Ay  bit,  on  any  con-  Ay  -oeitb,  in  the  form  of. 

dition.  Ay  ymX)Al,  in  progress. 

a\\  An  mOx),  in  the  manner.  Aft  a  \,A^eAX>,  at  least. 

Ay  A-^Am,  forward.  Ay.  A\y,  back. 

^ait^p-aj^i-O,  face  to  face.  Ay  scut,  backwards. 

leAt  A]\  leAt,  side  by  side.  a\k  cfiafn-a,  breadthwise. 

a\\  t^fA*6,  ablaze.  Ay  pdn, 


Ay  cutn-Af ,  in  tne  power  of.  Ay  yeAtySn,)         *' 

beA^An  Ay  be.A5.An,  little  Ay  meifge,  drunk, 

by  little.  Ay  ycoAy,  trotting. 

Ay  aditroe,  on  credit.  Ay  i,aj\acc,  on  loan. 

3.  In  numbers : 

C^i  Ay  pcro,  28. 
Ufiiorhxvo  Ay  ficix>,  23rd* 

4.  (a)  Before  the  verbal  noun,  which  it  eclipses  or 

aspirates  to  form  the  past  participle  active. 

Ay  'otmxvo  An  r>oy^y  *ooib     Having    shut    the     door, 
-o'  itnuije^T)^.  they  went  away. 

(b)  With  the  possessive  adjective  a  and  verbal 
noun  to  form  perfect  participle  passive. 

Ay  n-A  cuy  1  n-e-AgAp  a%,     Edited  by. 

Ay  n-A  cuy  awac  a%  ConnyAT)  via  ^e-oilge,  Pub 
lished  by  the  Gaelic  League. 
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5.  Emotions  felt  by  a  person  : 

Care,  sorrow,  &c.  Ua  imni-oe,  bpon  optn. 

Thirst,  hunger,  need,  sick-  O  cajac,  octvAf,  e-Ar-n-Ait), 
ness.  cinne^f  oj\m. 

Fear.  Ua  eA^lA,  jMicciop  opm. 

Joy.  C.a  tutg-Ai^,  0|\m. 

6.  In  phrases : 

Ui  ox) Laca-o  x\|v,  favour  (con-  Ua   bAog^t  aj%   there   is 
f erred)  on.  danger. 

C1011,    geAti   a\\,   affection  Cuirhne  a\\,  remembrance 
for.  of. 

,         ,    ,  -    ,  ^r-Aoi-o      Aft  9  complaint 

knowledge  oj,  acquaint-  V        * 

aniewith.  5<*n*i  **      J   a«amst 

5i^m    a\\,    horror    of,    or  IpMAt  a]\,  hatred  of. 

disgust  with.  pAC  a\\,  debt  due  from. 

~GA   -AififiAf   A^Am    Aif\,    I  Cum^f    A]\,    power     over, 
suspect  him.  capacity  for. 

CturiACc  a]\}  power  over.  pAC-A  a\\,  claim  upon. 

t)uAit)  a\\,  victory  over.  T)e  ce-AngAt  a\\,^  of    obli- 

onoifi   a\\,  honour   (given)  T);  piACAit)  a\\,     >    gation 

to.  T)'  u-aLaC  -Ap,       J     on. 

In  the  above  phrases  the  agent  is  expressed  by  a^ 

where  possible,  za  5|u\-o,  $;e,An,   eoU\f,  ctmfme,  &c, 
45  Am  o|\c. 
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7.  ATI  is  used  after  various  classes  of  verba. 

(a)  Verbs  of    motion  upon  or  against    (striking, 
inflicting  y  &c). 


Impim  piAn  aj\. 

Ceitgum  Af\  (te). 

C^f  a-6  aj\.       | 

CAf\tA  aj\.        J 

CAfxvo  An  pe-A^  ojtm. 

T)o  $a£>  f  6  x>e  CtocxMb  op  fcA.  He  threw  stones  at  them. 

(b)  After  the  verb  t)emim. 


I  punish. 
I  throw  at. 

Met. 

I  met  the  man. 


t)eifim  Ap . 


"Deifiim  i^|\f  acc  aj\. 

t)eif\im  "oiot  a\\. 
t)ei|\im*  j?a  n-T)eAfA  Af, 

t)ei|Mtn  st^At)  Af.. 
t)eipim  miniugAt)  aj\. 


I  call  (name),  (a^  before 
person),  induce,  persuade, 
compel  a  person  (to  do 
something). 

I  attempt  (something  or  to 
do  something). 

I  requite,  repay  (a  person). 

I  cause,  make  (a  person  do 
something). 

I  love  (fall  in  love  with),  &c. 

I  explain. 


(c)  After  the  verb  t)emim 


t>eipim  aj\ Aft. 

t)eijum  Af\. 

t)ei|Mtn  t)|\eiteAfhnAf  a\\, 

t)ei|Aim  buAi-6  aj\. 


I  catch,  seize  (a  person)  by 

(the  hand,  &c). 
I  overtake,  I  catch. 
I  judge,  pass  judgment  on. 
I  conquer. 


*  Cuijtim  may  be  used  in  this  sense. 
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{d)  After  verbs  of  Praying,  Beseeching,  Appeal- 
ing to. 

1-A|\|\Aim  -Aft.  I  ask,  entreat  (a  person). 

5ut*6im  ^|\.  I   pray    for    (sometimes   I 

pray  to);  but  generally 
5tn*6im  cum  T)e-Aj\  pon  &c. 
I  pray  to  God  for. 

1mpi5im  Af.  I  beseech. 

(e)  After  verbs  of  Speaking  about,  Thinking  of, 
Treating  of,  Writing  of,  &c. 

LAbfiAim  a\i,  I  speak  of.       SmtiAinim  a\\,  I  think  of. 
U|\A6cAim  a\\,  I  treat  of.      SgpiotJAim  A|\,  I    write  of, 
Cturhmgim  aja,  I  remember.       or  about. 

(/)  Verbs  of  looking  at : 

peuCAim  x\f\  or  -oe-ApcAim  xxfi.     I  look  at. 

(g)  Verbs   of    threatening,  complaining,  offending, 
displeasing,  &c. 

t)^5f\Aim  ^|\.  I  threaten. 

5oittim  Ap.  I  am  troublesome  to. 

geibim  tocc  Aft.  I  find  fault  with. 

(h)  Verbs  of  concealing,  neglecting,  hindering,  for- 
bidding, refusing,  &c. 

CeiUm  Af\.  I  conceal  from. 

Coi|\me^f5^tri  Ap.  I  hinder  or  forbid. 

pAiUisim  ^|\.  I  neglect. 
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(i)  Verbs   of  protecting,    guarding,    guaranteeing 
against. 

SeAC-Ain    cu    pein  aj\    An     Take  care  of  yourself  from 

T)u-pncAilt  fin.  that  car. 

Se.AC.Ain  T)o   Iaiti  a\\    av\     Take   care!      That   stone 

5Ctoic  fin.  will  hurt  your  hand. 

8.  (a)  Cui|\im  is  used  with  verbal  nouns  and  adverbial 
phrases  beginning  with  aj\  : 


I  put  in  a  tremble. 
I  put  on  one's  guard. 
I  set  astray. 

I  put  off,  delay,  postpone. 
I  put  aside. 

I   reduce    to    nothing,    I 
annihilate. 

(b)  Also  with  many  nouns  : — 


Cuifum  a\\  cfuc. 
CuijMm  a\\  conneAT). 
Cuifum  a\\  yeAt\\An. 
Cuifum  a\\  CAijroe. 
C«i|\im  a\\  5CUI. 
Cui|\im  a\\  neirhni-o. 


I  question. 

I  do  a  kindness  to. 

c\\Amn  a\\  (tA\\).       I  cast  lots  for. 

I  arrange. 

I  send  for. 

I  set  about. 

I  apply  a  remedy  to. 

I  lay  a  snare  for. 

I  delay. 

I  hinder. 

I  beseech. 


Ctnftim  ceifc  &\i. 
Ctnjum  com^om  Ap. 
Cui|\im 
CxMtnn 

Ctiifvim  ctiniA  a\\. 
Ctnpim  5^i|\m  (pof)  A\K- 
Cui|\im  LArfi  a\\. 
Cuipim  leije^f  a\\. 
Ctn^im  ttn'oe^CAn  a\\. 
Cvufim  moitt  A|\. 
Cuifiim  coi|AmeAf5  a\\. 
Cuijtfm  mipi-oe  Ap. 
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9.  gnim  is  used  with 
nict...on.'' 

Jnim  t)^5A|\  a\\. 
Jnim  buAi'OfeAt)  Af. 
gnim  CAfAoiT)  Af. 
Jnitn  eugcoif  Af. 
Jnim  -peAll  A|\. 

§nim  f  mAcc  a^. 

jnim  bfeiteAriinAf  ^. 

Jnim  pAife  Af\. 


many  nouns  meaning  "I  in- 

I  threaten. 

I  trouble. 

I  complain  of. 

I  wrong. 

I  act  treacherously  to- 
wards. 

I  exercise  authority  over, 
I  restrain. 

I  judge,  pass  judgment 
upon. 

I  watch. 


619. 


AS,  OUT  OF,  FROM. 


1.  Literal  use  :  out  of,  from,  &c. 

CtMix)  fe  Af  An  ci£.  He  went  out  of  the  house. 

*Oul  Af  An  mbeACAit).  To  depart  from  life. 


2.  With  various  other  verbs 

*Ouifi5im  Af  ccmlA'O. 
Ciufim  Af  feilb. 

CfAOCAUn   Af. 

Cuifim  AfAtn. 
Leignn  Af. 

S^fUOfAITTl   Af. 

TTuicnn  Af  a  ceite. 
CAff  Aing  Af  a  ceite. 


I  arouse  from  sleep. 

I  dispossess. 

I  hang  from. 

I  utter  (a  shriek,  &c). 

I  let  off. 

I  erase  from. 

To  fall  asunder. 

To  pull  asunder. 
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3.  To  express  origin,  cause;  ground  of  proof;  confi- 

dence, trust  in : 

Af  5 At  aijvo.  From  every  quarter. 

SocA-p  -oo  DAinc  Af.  Derive  benefit  from. 

An  jmc  Af.  The  reason  why. 

An  ro  ruAf.  Henceforth. 

1r  -potttif  Af.  It  is  evident  from, 

lonctugce  a\*.  Inferable  from. 

tTluinigin  Af,  Confidence  in. 

4.  After  verbs,  of  boasting  or  taking  pride  in : 

tT)Aoi*6im  aj\  I  boast  of. 

^LonrhAn  a\*.  Glorying  in. 

h&nrh&p  Af  -pem.  Full  of  himself. 


620.  Ctm   (cum),  TOWAEDS. 

1.  Cum  is  used  after  Yerbs  of  motion : 

Cuaixj  re  cum  An  cige.  He  went  towards  the  house. 

Cup  cum  pAinnse.  To  put  to  sea. 

2.  Before  verbal  noun  to  express  purpose  : 

UAU115  fe  cum  An  CApAill     He  came  to  sell  the  horse. 

"OO  "OlOi. 
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8.  In  Phrases,  as : 

U^bAifvc  Cum  cj\iCe. 
5^t)Aim  CugAm. 
Cuj\  Cum  b^if. 
teig  Cum  b^if. 
gleur-ca  Cum  oibpe. 
Cum  50. 
5uit)im  Cum. 
"Out  Cum  *otise.At). 


To  bring  to  pass. 
I  take  for  myself. 
To  put  to  death. 
Let  die. 

Prepared  for  work, 
In  order  that. 
I  pray  to. 
To  go  to  law. 


621.  T)e,  FROM,  OUT  OP. 

1 

1.  Literal  use : 

DxMrnm  T>e. 
6if\ij;im  "oe. 


Utucim  *oe. 
SgAOilim  *oe. 


I  take  from. 

I  arise  from. 

I  fall  from. 

I  loose  from  (anything) , 


2.  Partitive  use: 

*OjAon5  "oe  r\&  Txaoinitt.  Some  of  the  people. 

*Ouine  *oe  n-A  ^e-AftAib.  One  of  the  men. 

jTe^'oemuinci^'rnAcsAmn-A.  One  of  the  O'Mahoney's. 

Often   before   the  relative    it    is   equivalent   to   a 
superlative  relative : 

tteuppvo     5-aC    ni-0    *o'  -£    I  will  give  everything  I 
£>t?uit  ,45.4m.  have, 
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1f  6  An  ?eA\\  if  Aoijvoe  x>'  4  He  is  the  tallest  man  I 

t^pAc^r  niAtfi.  ever  saw. 

Hi  m&\t  tetf  nr0  *o'  &  *ocu5-  He  does  not  like  anything 

&\?  "06.  you  gave  him. 


8.  In  the  following  phrases: 


•oe  b|\i5,  hecause 
•o'  cagtA  50,  lest 
•o'  Aoif,  of  age 
•oe  fiof.,  perpetually 
•oe  -OjAuim,  owing  to 
•o'  eif,  after 
•oe  "Oeom,  willingly 
•oe  fuii  le,  in  expectation 
of 


•o'  finite,  for  certain 
•oe  jiiAt,  usually 
•oe  5niorh,  in  effect 
•oe  m'  iui,to  my  knowledge 
•oe  *6it,         1  for   lack   of, 
•o'  eAfOxM-6,  j      want  of 
•o'  AinrOeoin,  unwillingly, 

in  spite  of 
•oe  tAoio,  concerning 


4.  After  following  verbs,  &c. : 


fi-AFiuiigim  *oe. 
"LeAnAim  *oe. 
UoncA  *oe  (le). 
L^n  *oe. 

§nim  CAgAipc  'ce. 
Jnirn  v^avo  *oe. 
5111m  •••  *oe  ..., 
tei5im  "oioro 


I  ask  (enquire)  of. 

I  adhere  to. 

Filled  with. 

Full  of. 

I  mention. 

I  make  use  of. 

I  make  . . .  out  of  (from) 

I  let  slip. 


5.  To  translate  "with,"  &c,  in  phrases  like  x>e  teim, 
with  a  leap,  at  a  bound.  ~ 


622. 

1.  Literal  use : 
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'DO,  TO,  EOK. 


(a)  After  adjectives  (generally  with  if ) : 

cmnce  -do,  certain  for  (a  person). 

coip  X)o,  right  for  (a  person). 

eigexMi  *oo,  necessary  for. 

triple  *oo,  good  for. 

pe-Affl\  -oo,  better  for. 


(b)  After  nouns: 

(*OUt)  1  f0CAf\  *oo, 

(if)  be^t^  'Oo, 
(if)  .AtAifv  *66, 

(c)  After  verbs : 

Aitnim  t>o,  I  command. 

t)f\otin.Aim  T>o  (a|\)  I  pre- 
sent to. 

IDeormigitn  *oo,  I  vouch- 
safe to. 

£65fi4im  *oo,  I  announce 
to. 

|?f e.A5ttAim  "oo,  I  answer. 

'I  obey  or 
5eiU,im  no, 


for  the  advantage  of. 
(is)  his  life. 
(is)  his  father. 


Cinmm  *oo,  I  appoint  for. 
Corh-Aifligim  *oo,  I  advise. 

'OiutuxMin  "oo,  I  renounce. 

pojtiAim  X)o,  I  am  of  use 

to. 
5e.Alt.Aim  *oo,  I  promise, 
teigim  'oo,  I  allow,  let. 
1nnpn  *oo,  I  tell. 


do  homage  to. 
Ojvotujim  *oo,  I  order. 
5-Ab.Aim'oocofAib,  I  trample.  Coiglim  "oo,  I  spare. 


U.Aifbe.Ar>.Aim  t>o,) 

_  (I  show 

ce.AfbAn.Aim  "oo^  ) 
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2.  To  express  the  agent : 

After  the  verbal  noun,  preceded  by  Ap,  &$,  &c: 
An  "oce-ACu  Annpo  T)6ib.         On  their  arrival  here. 

With  the  participle  of  necessity,  participles  in 
ion,  &c. : 
tli  molxA  *6uic  e.  He  must  not  be  praised 

by  you. 
1f  e*  fin  if  woe\Anc.A  -emu.     That's  what  you  ought  to 

do. 
8.  For  its  use  in  connection  with  the  verbal  noun  see 

pars.  563.  568,  570. 


623. 

J?A  or  p£,  UNDEB,  ABOUT,  CONCEBNING. 

1.  Literal  use  :  as, 

O  p6  pA  'n  mootvo.       It  is  under  the  table. 

2.  p.A  is  used  in  forming  the  multiplicatiYes : 

a  cjAi  -pe  v>6,  twice  three. 
a  *oo  -pe  ceAtAif ,  four  times  two. 

S.  In  adverbial  phrases: 

p4  corhAin,  (keeping)  for.  p4  leit,  separately. 

p.A  *6eo,  at  last.  -pA"  'OeipeA'O,  at  last. 

p.A    fe-AC,     individually,  -pA  rn-An.  just  so  (as), 
separately. 
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824.  SAT1,  WITHOUT. 

1.  Literal  use : 

5-An  pingmn  im  P6ca.  Without  a  penny  in  my 

pocket. 

2.  To  express  not  before  the  verbal  noun : 
Atxaifx  teif  s-an  ce^cc.  Tell  him  not  to  come. 


625.  SO,   WITH. 

1.  This  preposition    used   only   in   a   few   phrases : 

generally  before  teit,  a  half. 

mite  50  teit.  A  mile  and  a  half. 

SLac  50  teit.  A  yard  and  a  half. 


626.  50,  TO,  TOWABDS. 

1.  Literal  use :  motion,  as — 

50  Uiimne,AC.  To  or  towards  Limerick. 

2.  In  Phrases : 

0  ua\\\  50  ti-tiAifi.  From  hour  to  hour. 

6  nOm  50  ceite.  From  evening  to  evening. 

6  rhAi-om  50  h-oi-oce.     From  morning  till  night. 
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627.       1   (in,  Ann),  IN,  INTO  (Eclipswn)* 

1.  Of  time  : 

1np  aw  cSxMtifiAt).        In  Summer. 

2.  Of  motion  to  a  place  : 

1.Afi  "oce-ACc  1  n-Oi[vmn  "oo     Patrick  having  come  into 
p^*0|tAi5.  Ireland. 

3.  Of  rest  at  a  place : 

O  re  1  nTJoifie.  He  is  in  Derry. 

4.  In  following  phrases : 

m-AoinfeACCte,  along  with.  1  n-A^An!),  against. 
1  n"oixM*6,  after.  1  gce^nn,  at  end  of. 

i  gcomne,  against.  i  gcoriiAifi,  in  front  of. 

i  trpocxMji,  in  company  with.    1  me^rs,  among. 
l'ocimcioU,,  about. 

5.  After  words  expressing  esteem,  respect,  liking,  &gm 

for  something : 

X)ua  1  n-o|\.  Desire  for  gold. 

6.  Used  predicatiyely  after  UA  : 

U^im  irrT  fre^ntAix)i|\xMioif.       I  am  a  strong  man  now. 

7.  In  existence,  extant : 

1r  t>^e^5  Ar>  Aimfif  aza      It's    fine   weather    we're 
Ann.  having 
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til  cfim  "6«ic  "out  AtriaC  t  -an  Airnrip  fiiAn  aca  Ann 

-Atioir. 
You  ought  not  to   go   out    considering  the   cold 
weather  we  have  now. 
B.  Used  after  za  to  express  "to  be  able." 

Hi  oionn  -Ann  p£in  iompd'6.     He  cannot  turn. 
9.  After  ctnn ,  t>eip,  *out,  in  phrases  like : 

Ctnfim  1  semifine  x>o.        I  remind. 
t)ut  i  f  oca|\  t)o.  To  benefit. 


628.  1T)1tt,  BETWEEN,  AMONG. 

1.  Literal  use : 
nOf  i"oiia  n-A  TlorhAnCAiD,         a     custom     among     the 

Eomans. 
•oeifcpn  eAcoftiA,  difference  between  them. 


2.  roitt...Aj;tlS,  BOTH... AND. 

i-oip  f  Ai*Obi|\  Aguf  oocu,         both  rich  and  poor. 
i"oi|\  At A1|\  ^stjf  ttiAc,  both  father  and  son. 

i*oifl  CA0f\c>Aib  Agtif  uav\a\X),   both  sheep  and  lambs. 
i*oifi  pe^iiAio  if  rimdib,  both  men  and  women. 


629.  te,  WITH. 

1.  Literal  use,  with : 

teif  -An  m^o|\,  with  the  steward. 
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2.  With  if  to  denote  possession: 

1p  liomrA  e.  It  is  my  own.     It  belongs  to  me. 

Cia  leir  i.<vo  ?  Who  owns  them  ? 

3.  With  if  and  adjectives  to  denote  "in  the  opinion  of: ' 

1f  |?iu  liom  e.  I  think  it  worth  my  while. 

T)o  b'  f  ada  leir.     He  thought  it  long. 

4.  To  denote  instrument  or  means: 

t)fUfe.A-6   An    ptunneog  le     The  window  was  broken 

cloic.  by  a  stone. 

f?iK\ifA  re  bAr  leir  An  ocjvAr.    He  died  of  hunger. 

torsive  le  cemi-6  e.  He  was  burned  with  fire. 

5.  After  verbs  or  expressions  of  motion: 

xXniAc  teif,  Out  (he  went). 

SiAptib!  Stand  back! 

'O'  imtij  fi  teici,        She  departed. 

6.  With  verbs  of  touching;  behaviour  towards;  say- 

ing to ;  listening  to ;  selling  to ;  paying  to ; 
waiting  for : 

€hrc  liom,  Listen  to  me. 

t>Aimm  le,  I  touch. 

LAbfUMm  le,  I  speak  to. 

THolAp  An  bo  leir,  I  sold  the  cow  to  him. 

Ha  r^n  liom,  Do  not  wait  for  me. 
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7.  After  words  expressing  comparison  with,  likeness 

to,  severance  from,  union  with,  peace  with, 
war  with,  expectation  of. 

Ua  re  Corn  a\\x>  liom.         He  is  as  tall  as  I. 

Za  re  copfuMl  le^c.  He  is  like  you. 

*Oo  fs-Afv  re  teo.  He  separated  from  them. 

8.  With  verbal  noun  to  express  purpose,  intention 

(see  pars.  567,  569). 

9.  In  following  phrases  : — 

le  ti-.4§Ai*6,  for  (use  of),  te  coir,  near,  beside. 

te  ti-ucc,  with  a  view  to.  U\irh  te,  near. 

te  h-Air ,  beside.  ix\a\\  aoyi  te,  along  with 

te  £.411  Ait),  downward,  caoo  te,  beside. 


630.  tttATl,  LIKE  TO,  AS. 

1.  Literal  use  :  as,  like  to. 

n\A\y  rin,  thus  ^EUV  mAV  Vm  *°^  anal  so  on- 

T)o  §Lac  re  mA\\  ceite  i.    He  took  her  for  a  spouse. 
■p-A  m-A|\  xvoudaijvc  re,  (according)  as  he  said. 

2.  Before  relative  particle  a,  it  is  equivalent  to  as, 

hoiv,  where,  &c. 

An  aic  niAfA  a  jvAib  re,       the  place  where  he  was. 

3.  For  an  idiomatic  use  of  m^n,  see  par.  353. 
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631.  6,  FROM,  SINCE. 

1.  Since  (of  time) :  as, 

6  tuf ,  from  the  beginning.         6  f  om,  ago. 
Conjunction  :  as, 

6  n^c  5p\c4f  fuit)  ay.  bit,  t&n^Af  ^b^ite  Afif. 
Since  I  saw  nothing  I  came  home  again. 

2.  Of  place,  motion  from: 

6  eijunn,  from  Erin. 

3.  In  a  modal  sense: 

Ox)  cpoi-oe,  with  all  thy  heart, 

bocc  6  (i)  f  pio-pavo,        poor  in  spirit 

4.  After  words  expressing  severance  from,  distance 

from,  going  away  from,  turning  from,  taking 
from,  exclusion  from,  cleansing,  defending, 
protecting,  healing,  alleviating. 


632.  OS,  OVER. 

Used  only  in  a  few  phrases  as : 

of  cionn,  above,  over.  bun  or*  cionn,  upside  down, 

bf  ifiot,  silently,  secretly,     of  -ajvo  loudly. 
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633.  tlOirtl,    BEFORE. 

1.  Of  time : 

T)eic   noitnm  foirh  (cun)     Ten  minutes  to  three. 

A    Cf\1. 

tlonrie  feo.  Before     this,     heretofore, 

formerly. 

tloirhe  fin.  Previously. 

2.  Of  fleeing  before,  from;  coming  in  front  of;  lying 

before  one  (= awaiting);   putting  betore  one 
(= proposing  to  oneself): 

Cibe  cuipeAf  |\oirhe  e  feo  Whoever  proposes   to  do 

T)o  "oetin^tti.  this. 

t)i  An  giffpiAt)  a§  \x\t  foitfi  The    hare    was    running 

wa  conAib.  from  the  hounds. 

3.  After  expressions  of  fear,  dislike,  welcome,  &c. : 

tlAbio*6  eA5tA0fU|\6mpA.     Do  not  be  afraid  of  them, 
police  n orhAc  (fortixMb)  !      Welcome  ! 

635.        Z&n,  BEYOND,  OYER,  PAST. 

1.  Of  motion  (place  and  time) : 

leirn  fe  tA\\  Ar\  xy\X)aIIa.        He  leaped  over  the  wail. 
An  rhi  feo  j;aX>  top Ainn.        Last  month. 

2.  Figuratively:  "  in  preference  to,"  "  beyond." 
U^\f     mAf    bi     fe    T>eic     Compared  with  what  it  was 

mbtiA'onAfice-A'o  fifoin.         30  years  ago. 
U^|\nu\f  but)  *6li5te^c -66.     Beyond  what  was  lawful 

for  him, 
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3.  In  following  phrases  : 

•out  cap,  transgress.  ce^cc  caj\,  refer  to,  treat  of 

c-Af  eif ,  after.  caj\  Aif ,  back. 
Uaj\   ce^nn   50,    notwith- 
standing. 


635.    Utt£,  (Cltf),  THROUGH,  BY  MEANS  OF. 

1.  Physically,  through : 

Uf6  n-A  t^rhAit).  Through  his  hands. 

2.  Figuratively,  "  owing  to  "  : 

Unit)  fin.  Owing  to  that. 

N.B. — In  the    spoken  language  cpix>  is  generally 
used  instead  of  cpe  or  cpe^f. 


636.  Hill,  ABOUT,  AROUND. 

1.  Time :   um  tp-Atnon-A,  in  the  evening. 

2.  Place :  um  .An  ci$,  around  the  house. 

8.  About :  of  putting  or  having  clothing  on. 

T)o    ctnpeA*OA|\    ump-A  a     They  put  on  their  clothes. 
genre  exvo-Aij. 

4.  Cause:   mme  fin,  therefore. 
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PARSING. 

637.  A.  Parse  each  word  in  tie  following  sentence  : 
A*oei|\  Seumap  gun  teif  p6in  <\n  c-ApAtl  do  ut  Aige 
(Prep.  Grade,  1900). 

A"oeiji  An  irreg.  trans,  verb,  indie,  mood,  pre- 
sent tense,  analytic  form  of  the  verb 
*oeifum  (verbal  noun,  jva-6). 

Seumdf  A  proper  noun,  first  declen.,  genitive 
Seum-Aif,  3rd  pers.  sing.,  masc.  gen., 
nom.  case,  being  subject  of  xvoeifi. 

gup  A  conjunction  used  before  the  past 
tense :  compounded  of  50  and  f  o. 

['t>]  The  dependent  form,  past  tense,  of  the 

•  verb  if. 

leip  A  prepositional  pronoun  (or  a  pronomi- 
nal preposition),  3rd  pers.  sing.,  masc. 
gender.     Compounded  of  te  and  f  e. 

j?6in         An  indeclinable  noun,  added  to  teif  for 

the  sake  of  emphasis. 

an  The  definite  article,  nom.  sing,  masc, 

qualifying  the  noun  oap.AU. 

cAp.AU  A  com.  noun,  first  declen.,  genitive 
oapaiU,  3rd  pers.  sing.,  masc.  gend. 
and  nom.  case,  being  the  subject  of 
the  suppressed  verb  ['£>]. 
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loo  A  particle  used  as  a  sign  of  the  past 

tense,  causing  aspiration ;  but  here  it 
has  also  the  force  of  a  relative. 

t>i  An  irreg.  intrans.    verb,    indie,   mood 

past  tense,  analytic  form  of  the  vert 
c-Aitn  (verbal  noun,  oeic). 

-ai^e  A  prepositional  pronoun,  3rd  sing., 
masc.  gender,  compounded  of  ag 
and  €. 


B.  Parse  the  following  sentence :  X)o  cui;i  ji  p6*o 
motiA  a\\  *oeAp5-t,A]\<v6  1  n-'oion  o$e  tia  fcoile  m-diT>in 
lAe  beAtc-Aine.  (Junior  Grade,  1900). 

T)o  A  particle  used  as  the  sign  of  the  past 

tense,  causing  aspiration. 

£uif\  A  reg.  trans,  verb,  indie,  mood,  past 
tense,  analytic  form  of  the  verb  cuifum 
(verbal  noun,  cup). 

ft  A   personal   pronoun,   3rd   pers.  sing., 

fern,  gend.,  conjunctive  form,  nomi- 
native case,  being  the  subject  of  the 
verb  cui|\. 

po*o  A  com.  noun,  first  declen.,  gen.  -poix) 

3rd  pers.  sing.,  masc.  gender,  accusa- 
tive case,  being  the  object  of  the  verb 
euip. 
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monA  A  common  noun,  third  declension,  nom. 
inoin,  3rd  pers.  sing.,  fern,  gender, 
and  genitive  case,  governed  by  the 
noun  poT>. 

Ap  A    preposition,   governing    the    dative 

case. 

•oe^fs-tAfA*  A  compound  verbal  noun,  genitive 
•oe-Afts-tAfCA,  3rd  pers.  sing.,  dative 
case,  governed  by  the  preposition  a\\. 

t  A    preposition,    governing    the    dative 

case,  and  causing  eclipsis. 

•ofon  A  com.  noun,  first  declens.,  gen.  -oin, 
3rd  pers.  sing.  masc.  gender  and  dative 
case,  governed  by  preposition  i. 

(N.B. — This    word    may    also    be 
second  declension). 

age  An  irreg.  com.  noun,  nom.  ceac,  3rd 
pers.  sing.,  masc.  gend.,  genitive  case, 
governed  by  the  noun  t)lon. 

nx\  The  definite  article,  genitive  sing,  femi- 

nine, qualifying  ^coite. 

r-coite  A  common  noun,  second  declension, 
nom.  f  coil,  3rd  pers.  sing.,  fern.  gend. 
and  genitive  case,  governed  by  the 
noun  age. 
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mAi-om  A  com.  noun,  second  declension,  gen. 
m-At-one,  3rd  pers.  sing.,  fern.  gend. 
and  dative  case,  governed  by  the  pre- 
position a\\  (understood). 

Lde-be-AtcAine  A  compound    proper    noun,   nom.  IS 

beAtCAine,  3rd  pers.  sing.,  masc. 
gend.  and  genitive  case,  governed  by 
the  noun  mAix)in. 


G.  Parse :  Oim  A5  "out  cum  An  AonAig  (Junior,  '98). 

Uawi  An  irreg.  intrans.  verb,  indie,  mood, 
present  tense,  1st  pers.  sing.,  syn- 
thetic form,  of  ca  (verbal  noun,  t>eic). 


*5 
■out 

cum 


An 


AOHA15 


A  prep.,  governing  the  dative  case. 

A  verbal  noun,  3rd  pers.  sing.,  dative 
case,  governed  by  the  preposition  45. 

A  noun  (dative  case,  governed  by  *oo 
understood)  used  as  a  preposition, 
governing  the  genitive  case. 

The  definite  article,  gen.  sing,  mase , 
qualifying  the  noun  .AonAij. 

A  common  noun,  first  declen.,  nom. 
AotiAC,  3rd  pers,  sing.,  masc.  gender, 
and  genitive  case  governed  by  cum. 


m 

D.  Parse :  Tli  cdifi  *6tnc  6  *oo  buAtA-o. 

Hi  A  negative  adverb,  causing  aspiration, 

modifying  the  suppressed  verb  ir* . 

[if]  The  assertive  verb,  present  tense,  ab* 

solute  form, 

cdp  A  common  adjective,  positive  degree, 
comparative  cOfiA,  qualifying  the 
phrase  6  *oo  £>u<aUv6. 

•owe  A  prep,  pronoun,  2nd  pers.  sing,  com- 
pound of  *oo  and  cu. 

&  A  personal    pronoun,   3rd   pers.   sing., 

nom,   case,    disjunctive   form,   being 
the  subject  of  the  suppressed  verb  if. 

T)o  A  preposition,  causing  aspiration,  and 

governing  the  dative  case. 

ftuAlAi).  A  verbal  noun,  genitive  buAitce,  3rd 
pers.  sing.,  dative  case,  governed  by 
the  preposition  *oo. 

N.B. — £  *oo  ttu^Uvo  is  the  subject  of  the  sentence. 


E.  Parse :  "Caws  f6  ^e  cap-atl  a  6eArmA6. 

U^mi5  An  irreg.  intrans.  verb,  indie,  mood, 
past  tense,  3rd  pers.  sing,  of  the  verb 
cij;irn  (verbal  noun,  ce^ec). 
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p6  A  pers.  pron,  3rd  pers.  sing.,  masc.  gen., 

conjunctive  form,  nom.  case,  being 
the  subject  of  £.411115. 

te  A    preposition    governing    the    dative 

case. 

CMpatt  A  common  noun,  first  declens.  gen. 
CApAitt,  3rd  pers.  sing.,  masc.  gend. 
and  dative  case  governed  by  te. 

a  The   softened   form   of  the  preposition 

X)o,    which    causes    aspiration,    and 
governs  the  dative  case. 

CeanriAg.     A   verbal    noun,    genitive  ceAnnuigte, 

3rd  pers.  sing.,  dative  case,  governed 
by  the  preposition  a. 


IDIOMS. 

ZA.-.ASAm,  I  HAVE. 

638.  As  already  stated  there  is  no  verb  "  to  have" 
in  Irish.  Its  place  is  supplied  by  the  verb  jza  followed 
by  the  preposition  A5.  The  direct  object  of  the  Yerb 
"to  have"  in  English  becomes  the  subject  of  the  Yerb 
ca  in  Irish :  as,  I  have  a  book.  JZa  ^qaX^a\\  A^Am . 
The  literal  translation  of  the  Irish  phrase  is  "a  book 
is  at  me." 

This  translation  appears  peculiar  at  first  sight,  but  it  is  a  mode  oi 
expression  to  be  found  in  other  languages.       Most    students   are 
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familiar  with  the  Latin  phrase  "  Est  mild  pater.'"  I  have  a  father 
(iib.  there  is  a  father  to  me) ;  and  the  French  phrase  Ge  livre  est  d 
moi.     1  own  this  book  (lit.  This  book  is  to  me). 

We  give  here  a   few  sentences  to    exemplify   the 
idiom  : — 


He  has  the  book. 

I  have  not  it. 

Have  you  my  pen  ? 

The  woman  had  the  cow. 

The  man  had  not  the 
horse. 

Will  you  have  a  knife  to- 
morrow ? 


Ua  aw  teAbAj\  Ai^e. 

Tli  pint  re  A$Atri. 

X\n  bptul  mo  peAnn  a^at:  ? 

t)i  aii  bo  Ag  An  mnAOi. 

Til    \\A\t)     A11   CApAtt  Ag     ATI 

bteAn. 
An     iYit)diX)     r\^1An    ^S^c 
1  mbApAc  ? 


He  would  not  have  the  dog.     Tli  biAt>  An  mATDtiA  A150. 
We    used     to     have    ten     T)o   biot)   *oet6    gCApAiii 
horses.  AgAinn. 


is  tiom,  1  own. 

639.  As  the  verb  "  have"  is  translated  by  ca  and 
the  preposition  aj,  so  in  a  similar  manner  the 
verb  "own"  is  translated  by  the  verb  1S  and  the 
preposition  lG.  Not  only  is  the  verb  "to  own,"  but 
also  all  expressions  conveying  the  idea  of  ownership, 
such  as  :  The  book  belongs  to  me  :  the  book  is  mine, 
&c. ;  are  translated  by  the  same  idiom. 

I  own  the  book.  ] 

The  book  is  mine.  [  1p  tiom  An  teAbAfi, 

The  book  belongs  to  me.    ' 
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The  horse  was  John's. 

The    horse    belonged    to  , 

-j-  ,  Y  Oa  te  Se^An  An  CApAtx. 

John  owned  the  horse. 

Notice  the  position  of  the  words.  In  translating 
the  verb  "have"  the  verb  ua  is  separated  from  the 
preposition  a$  by  the  noun  or  pronoun  ;  but  in  the 
case  of  "own"  the  verb  ip  and  the  preposition  le 
come  together.     (See  par.  589,  &c.) 

I  have  the  book.  Ca  An  leAt>Aj\  a^aiti. 

I  own  the  book.  tp  ttom  ati  teAOA|\. 

In  translating  such  a  phrase  as  "  I  have  only  two 
cows,'*  the  noun  generally  comes  after  the  preposi- 
tion A5  :  so  that  this  is  an  exception  to  what  has  been 
gaid  above. 

I  have  only  two  cows.  Hi  £uii  a^aki  aCc  *oa  t>tnn. 


I  KNOW. 

640.  There  is  no  verb  or  phrase  in  Irish  which  can 
cover  the  various  shades  of  meaning  of  the  English 
verb  "  to  know."  First,  we  have  the  very  commonly 
used  word  peAT)Ap  (or  -peAT)Aip  m6),  I  know ;  but  this 
verb  is  used  only  after  negative  or  interrogative 
particles,  and  has  only  a  few  forms.  Again,  we  have 
the  verb  Aitmjim,  I  know;  but  this  verb  can  only  be 
used  in  the  sense  of  recognising .  Finally  we  have  the 
three  very  commonly  used  phrases,  ca  eoLaf  xxs-am, 
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za  Aitne  Ag-am,  and  za  a  po\*  &£&m}  all  meaning 
"  I  know;"  but  these  three  expressions  have  three 
different  meanings  which  must  be  carefully  distin- 
guished. 

Whenever  the  English  verb  "  know  "  means  "  to 
know  by  heart"  or  "to  know  the  character  of  a  person," 
"  to  know  by  study"  &c,  use  the  phrase  za  eotAf 

Whenever  "know"  means  "to  recognise"  "to  know 
by  appearance"  "  to  knoiv  by  sight"  &c,  use  the  phrase 
za  Aicne  a^...a]\.  This  phrase  is  usually  restricted 
to  per&ons. 

When  "know"  means  "to  know  by  mere  informa- 
tion" " to  happen  to  know"  as  in  such  a  sentence  aa 
"Do  you  know  did  John  come  in  yet  t"  use  the  phrase 
za  a  pop  as,  e.g,  t)puit  a  £iof  a$az  An  x>ZA\mj: 
SeA^An  if zeAt  pOp  ? 

As  a  rule  young  students  experience  great  difficulty 
in  selecting  the  phrases  to  be  used  in  a  given  case. 
This  difficulty  arises  entirely  from  not  striving  to 
grasp  the  real  meaning  of  the  English  verb.  For 
those  who  have  already  learned  French  it  may  be 
useful  to  stats  that  as  a  general  rule  za  eotAr-  asaxk 
corresponds  to  je  sais  and  za  A\zne  a^axw  to  je  connais 

JZa  A\tx\e  a-^axw  a\^  Atz  tii  ptnt  eoldf  -AgAtn  .Aip. 
Je  le  connais  mais  je  ne  le  sais  pas.  I  know  him  by 
eight  but  I  do  not  know  his  character.     "  Do  you  know 
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that  man  going  down  the  road  ?*'  Here  the  verb 
"  know  "  simply  means  recognise,  therefore  the  Irish 
is :  bpuil  Aitne  aj;ac  Aft  An  tip eAn  p oin  ,acA  A5  "out  fiof 
An  bOtAn?  If  you  say  to  a  fellow- student  "  Do  you 
know  your  Ussons  to-day  V*  You  mean  "  Do  you  know 
them  by  rote?"  or  "Have  you  studied  them?'* 
Hence  the  Irish  would  be  :  li  "Dptait  eotAf  a^ac  An 
•oo  ceACCAnnAin  m*oiti  ?' 

Notice  also  the  following  translations  of  the  verb 
knoiv. 

ir  nuuc  if  eot  "ootn,  'Tis  well  I  know. 

tf  -piofAC  (peAf  ac)  "bom,        I  know. 
*oeinim    ad    ntm    aca   Afi      I  say  what  I  know. 

eotAf  A^Atn, 

I  LIKE,  I  PREFER. 

651.  "I  like"  and  "I  prefer"  are  translated  by  the 
expressions  1r  triAic  (Ml,  Ate)  liom  and  1r  -peAnn  tiom 
(it  is  good  with  me ;  and,  it  is  better  with  me). 

I  like  milk.  If  rriAit  tiom  bAinne. 

He  prefers  milk  to  wine.       1f  Ve^w  ^eif  t>Ainne  nA 

fion. 
Does  the  man  like  meat  ?      An  mAic   letr  An   bpeAn 

peoit  ? 
Did  you  like  that  ?  An  rhAit  teAC  6  r-m  ? 

I  liked  it.  t>A  tfiAit  tiom  e. 

We  did  not  like  the  water.     Tlion  rhAi£  linn  An  c-tnfge. 

642.  If  we  change  the  preposition  "  te ,J  in  the 
above  sentences,  for  the  preposition   "-oo,"  we  get 
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another  idiom.  "It  is  really  good  for,"  "It  is  of 
benefit  to."  1r  m^it  t)otn  e.  It  is  good  for  me ; 
{whether  I  like  it  or  not). 

He  does  not  like  milk  but  it  is  good  for  him. 
Hi  xr\A\t  teif  bAinne  a£tz  if  mait  *od  e. 

N.B. — In  these  and  like  idiomatic  expressions  the 
preposition  "te"  conveys  the  person's  own  ideas  and 
feelings,  whether  these  are  in  accordance  with  fact  or 
not.  1p  pu  Uom  "out  50  \\-AVoa\w.  I  think  it  is 
worth  my  while  to  go  to  Scotland  {whether  it  is  really 
the  case  or  not).  1r-  mofi  tiom  An  1,uac  fom.  I  think 
that  a  great  price.  1f  r ua\\ac  tiom  6  fin.  I  think 
that  trifling  (another  person  may  not). 

The  word  "  think  "  in  such  phrases  is  not  trans- 
lated into  Irish. 

1f  pu  *6tnc  *ouL  50  h-AlbAm.  It  is  really  worth 
your  while  to  go  to  Scotland  (whether  you  think  so  or 
not). 


C15  tiom,  I  CAN,   I  AM  ABLE. 

6$3.  Although  there  is  a  regular  verb  petro^im, 
meaning  I  can,  I  am  able,  it  is  not  always  used. 
The  two  other  expressions  often  used  to  translate 
the  English  verb  "lean"  are  C15  tiom  and  if  pei-oi^ 
tiom. 
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The  following  examples  will  illustrate  the  uses  of 
the  verbs. 

Present  Tense. 

^euTMim,  U15  tiom*  or 


I  can,  or  am  able, 
if  -pei"oi|A  tiom,t 

•petTOxMin  cu,  C15  te-AC  or) 

r     Thou  canst  or  art  able. 
if  fei*oif\  te^c.  ) 

&c,  &c. 

Negative. 

tli  •peii'OAim,  ni  tig  tiom ;  or 


4I  cannot,  I  am  not  able. 
m  pei*oif\  tiom. 


Interrogative. 

An  *oci5  te^c  ?  or 


Can  you?  or  are  you  able? 
.an  j:ei*oif\  leAiz  ?J  jo 

Negative  Interrogative. 

V\ac  "OC15  teir-  ?  or|  Can  he  not?  or  is  he  not 

v\ac  peix)i|A  ieif?j  able? 

Past  Tense. 

T)'  f?e«T)x\f,  t-Ami5  tiom,   or 


,  I  could,  or  was  able. 
*oo  o  -pei*oi|\  tiom.  J 

Imperfect. 

T)'  -petrol-inn,  t^eAt>  tiom.     I  used  to  be  able. 

*  Literally  :   It  comes  with  me  f  It  is  possible  with  me, 
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Future. 
Feu-ojMT),  aocjMirt  Horn.     I  shall  be  able. 

Conditional. 

"O'   fretropAinn,  t>o  tiocpvo] 

\     I  would  be  able, 
tiom.  J 

Hi  peiTHfi  teif,  (He  thinks)  he  cannot. 

Hi  ^eiT)i|\  *oo,  He  cannot  (It  is  absolutely 

impossible  for  him). 

I  MUST. 

644.  The  verb  M  must,"  when  it  means  necessity  or 
duty,  is  usually  translated  by  the  phrase  ni  pui^ip  or 
OAitpti.  This  latter  is  really  the  third  person  singu- 
lar, future  tense  of  CAitim  ;  but  the  present  and  other 
tenses  are  also  frequently  used.  It  may  also  be  very 
neatly  rendered  by  the  phrase,  if  eigeAn  *oo  (lit. 
it  is  necessary  for). 

Hi  fuL&ft  "oom,  cA\tpt)  m£,  or) 

hi  must. 
if  eigeAn  *oom.  j 

Hi  fuLAif\  *6tnc,  caitfro  cti,  or) 

fYou  must, 
if  ei^e^n  *ouic.  ) 


Hi  ftitAif\  *00,    c-Aitpro  f£,  or 
if  ei^e^n  *oO 

&c,  &c. 


He  must. 


The  English  phrase  "have  to"  usually  means 
"  must,'"  and  is  translated  like  the  above  :  as,  I  Jiave 
to  go  home  now.     Caitprb  me"  "out  a  fraile  ^noif. 
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The  English  verb  "must,"  expressing  duty  or 
necessity,  has  no  past  tense  of  its  own.  The  English 
past  tense  of  it  would  be  "  had  to:"  as,  "  I  had  to  go 
away  then"     The  Irish  translation  is  as  follows  : — 

tlTon  o'futAin  *6om,  £&\t  me,  or) 

\I  had  to, 
•oo  t>'6i5eATi  "oom.  ) 

ttion  b'f?uUin  tfuiu.  Caic  cu,  or) 

1      r  \  You  had  to. 

t)o  D'e^ge-An  *ouic.  j 

&o.,  &e. 

The  English  verb  "must"  may  also  express  a 
supposition;  as  in  the  phrase  "  You  must  be  tired." 
The  simplest  translation  of  this  is  utli  r:uiAip  50 
o-ptnl  c«i|\fe  opt,"  or,  "Tli  puLAip  r>6  ca  cuipr-e  ope." 
The  phrase  "if  cor-.Arh.tMl  50,"  meaning  " It  is  pro- 
bable that,"  may  also  be  used :  as,  1p  cofArn.Ait  50 
bptjit  ctnpr-e  or^c. 

The  English  phrase  "  must  have  "  always  expresses 

supposition,    and   is   best   translated   by   the   above 

phrase  followed  by  a  verb  in  the  past  tense,  as,  "  You 

must  have  been  hungry"  Tit  put-Aip  50  pai£>  ocriAf  ope. 

He   must   have   gone  out,  Hi  j?uLdip  50  rroe.AC.Ai -6  pe 
\xr\At. 

X\\  p  uliip  5tifi  tu&vo  (or  50  tToeAJAi-o)  fe  aiti a6,  is  used  in  Munstel 

I    ESTEEM. 
6$5.  J  esteem  is  translated  by  the  phrase  Ca  me^f 
AgAin  Ap.     Literally,  "  I  fowe  esteem  on. 
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I  esteem  John.  "Ca  me-Af  .a^aiti  a\\  Se-AgAn. 

Did  you  esteem  him  ?  "Raid  me-Af  aj^az  ai\k? 

He  says   that  he  greatly  X)eif  r^   5°    &P*it  mexxp 
esteems  you.  mop  .Aige  oficpd. 

I  DIE. 

646.  Although  there  is  aregularverb,  eu5,fe,  in  Irish 
it  is  not  often  used ;  the  phrase  geibim  bAf ,  I  find 
death,  is  usually  employed  now.  The  following 
examples  will  illustrate  the  construction : — 

The  old  man  died  yester-  pu-Aip   -An   p e-An-fe-Ajv  bAr- 

day.  nvoe. 

We  all  die.  geibmit)  uHe  bAp. 

I  shall  die.  geobxvo  bAp. 

They  have  just  died.  UAit>  za\k  eifbAif -o'pAsAil 

You  must  die.  CAitp-6  cu  bAf  ^'pA^Ail. 

I    OWE. 

647.  There  is  no  verb  "  owe  "  in  Irish,  Its  place  is 
supplied  by  saying  "  There  is  a  debt  on  a  person, 

UA  p.Ac*  of\m.  I  owe. 

Whenever  the  amount  of  the  debt  is  expressed  the 
word  p,AC  is  usually  omitted  and  the  sum  substituted. 

He  owes  a  pound.  UA  punc  xmj\. 

You  owe  a  shilling.  UA  fgiUing  o\<c. 


*  The  plural  of  this  word,  pACA,  is  very  frequently  used  in  this 
phrase. 
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When  the  person  to  whom  the  money  is  due  is 
mentioned,  the  construction  is  a  little  more  difficult : 
as,  /  owe  you  a  pound  as,  JZa  punc  a-^ac  ofitn,  i.e., 
You  have  (the  claim  of)  a  pound  on  me — the  words  in 
brackets  being  always  omitted. 

He  owes  me  a  crown.  "Ca  cofiOw  AgAm  Aift. 

Here  is  the  man  to  whom     Seo   6    ati    pex\f\   a   (50) 
you  owe  the  money.  tiptui      au     x:-A\^eAo 

Atge  ope. 


I  MEET. 

648.  The  verb  "  meet"  is  usually  translated  by  the 
phrase  "there  is  turned  on,"  e.g.,  "  I  meet  a  man"  is 
translated  by  saying  "A  man  is  turned  on  me,'* 
C-AfCAn  peA|\  Ofvm  (tiom  or  *6om) ;  but  the  phrase 
t>uA\tceAy.  (or  za^Ia)  pe^|\  oj\m  is  also  used.  /  met 
the  woman,  x)0  cajwo  An  oexxn  opm  (tiom  or  t>om). 

They  met  two  men  on  the     X)o  cap  a*o  beipc  p eAp  opt-A 
road.  Afi  ai\  mtrttAf. 

I  met  John.  t)uAil  Se.A5.dn  um^m. 


Physical  Sensations. 

649.  All  physical  sensations,  such  as  hunger,  thirsty 
weariness,  pain,  &c,  are  translated  into  Irish  by  say- 
ing that  "hunger,  thirst,  &c,  is  on  a  person;"  as,  I 
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am  hungry.  "C&  ocfiAf  ojim.  Literally,  hunger  is  on 
me.  He  is  thirsty.  JZa  c-a^c  dip.  Literally,  thirst  is 
on  him. 

The   same  idiom   is   used   for    emotions,   such  as 
pride,  joy,  sorrow,  shame,  &c.      The   following   ex- 
amples will  illustrate  the  construction  : — 
"Dp tut  ocfi^f  ojiu  ?  Are  you  hungry  ? 

tli  -pint  ocfu\r-  of\in  -Anoir-.      I  am  not  hungry  now. 
t)i  ax\-za\<tz  ofiainn  nroe.    )    We     were     very     thirsty 


t)i  aw  a  tA\\z  of\<Mtin  in*oe.  j        yesterday. 

t)ptnL  n-Aipe  o\\tA  ?  Are  they  ashamed? 

t)i  nAM[\e  An  otao^-aiL  uififti.  She     was      very      much 

ashamed. 

t)ei"6  Or\6T)  mofi  Aip.  He  will  be  very  proud. 

Raid  cuipf  e  ope  ?  Were  you  tired  ? 

PI  a  biox)  e^gtA  ope.  Don't  be  afraid. 

Za  ax\a  cot)Uv6  opm.  I  am  very  sleepy. 

~Ca  ylA-goAw  ope.  You  have  a  cold. 

Whenever  there  is  a  simple  adjective  in  Irish  cor- 
responding to  the  English  adjective  of  mental  or 
physical  sensation,  we  have  a  choice  of  two  construc- 
tions, as : — 

I  am  cold.           U  m6  pttap  or  za  puaCc*  opm. 

You  are  sick.       C4     eu     arm  „  cd  cinnear  ope. 

(or  bpeoice) 

I  was  weary.       tMmeetuppeAC  „  tM  ctnppe  opm. 

*  Distinguish  between  pt^-oAri    a    cold  (a  disease)    and  jniAcc, 
the  cold,  coldness  (of  the  weather)  and  the  adjective  ptiAti,  cold. 
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"Ca  me  cmti  and  za  cinneAf  ojim  have  not  quite  the 
same  meaning,  O  me  cinn  means  I  feel  sick ;  but 
-ca  cinneAf  o|im  means  J  awi  m  sowie  sickness,  such  as 
fever,  &c. 

I  CANNOT  HELP. 

650.  The  English  phrase  "  I  cannot  help  ihat,"  is 
translated  by  saying  I  have  no  help  on  that.  Tli  -puit 
ue^pc  ^5dm  aij\  fin.  The  word  leije^r-,  "  cure"  may 
be  used  instead  of  ne^Ac. 

When  "  cannot  help  "  is  followed  by  a  present  parti- 
ciple in  English,  use  tli  .(PeAT)Aini       I  5An  witn  ver. 

(peiT)i|A  iiom) 

bal  noun :  as,  I  cannot  help  laughing,  T1i  jF6^™1™         \ 

(peTOif   Uom  j 

I   AM  ALONE. 

651.  There  are  two  expressions  which  translate  the 
English  word  "alone"  in  such  sentences  as  lam 
alone,  He  is  alone,  &c,  i.e.,  "CMm  im  Aon^p,  or  Oim 
Uom  pein  (I  am  in  my  oneship,  or  I  am  by  (with) 
myself).  He  is  alone.  TZa  f  e  x\a  aov\a^,  or  Za  f£  Leir 
t?em.  She  was  alone.  t)i  p  'via  Y\-Aor\A\\f  or  t)i  p 
leiti  -pem.  We  shall  be  alone.  tDeimro  'adj\  n-Aoru\j\. 
or  fceimvo  linn  pein. 

I   ASK 

652.  The  English  word  "  ask"  has  two  distinct 
meanings  according  as  it  means  "  beseech"  or  il in- 
quire.'*    In  Irish   there  are  two  distinct  verbs,  viz., 
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lAfpdim,  I  ask  (for  a  favour) ,  and  fiApfui$im,  I  ask 
(for  information).  Before  translating  the  word  "  ash  " 
we  must  always  determine  what  is  its  real  meaning, 
and  then  use  \a^  or  popping  accordingly. 


Ask  your  friend  for  money. 

Ask  God  for  those  graces. 

Ask  him  what  o'clock  it  is. 
He  asked  us  who  was  that 

at  the  door. 
They  asked  me  a  question. 


1dflJ\        AlflgeAT)        Af\       *oo 

CAjVAIT). 
1-AHH     A\i     *6lA     flA     5|AAfCA 

fOltl  A  CAbAlfVC  -otiic. 

f?t&Ffiutg  *oe  ca*o  a  CL05  e. 
*0'  piAFfimg  pe  "Oinn   cn\'\\ 

t>'e  fin  ^5  An  *oofu\p. 
T),p,Af:fUJij;e.A'o.Af\    ceipc 
•oiom. 


653. 

I  do  not  care. 

It  is  no  affair  of  mine. 

Is  it  not  equal  to  you  ? 

It  is  no  affair  of  yours. 

You  don't  care. 

He  does  not  care. 

It  is  no  affair  of  his. 

We  did  not  care. 

It  was  no  affair  of  ours. 

They  did  not  care. 


DO  NOT   CARE. 

1f  cumA  tiom. 
1f  cumA  "Com. 
T\a6  cumA  "titnc? 
1f  cuwa  *0uic 
1f  CUfflA  teAC. 
1f  c\m\A  teif. 
1f  cunu  *0o. 
X)a  cum  a  ti  nn. 
X)a  Oum-A  *6uinn. 
X)a  cum-A  teo. 


(See  what  has  been  said  about  the  prepositions  le 
and  -do  in  the  Idiom  ''I  prefer,"  par.  642.) 
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I    OUGHT. 

65$.  " I  ought"  is  translated  by  the  phrase  if  coija 
(or  cex\|\c)  *ootn.  You  ought,  if  coif\  *6tnc,  if  ce^c 
•otnc.  We  ought  to  go  home,  1r-  c6ij\  -ouirm  -out 
a  bAile.  We  ought  to  have  gone  home,  X)&  coi-p 
ftuinn  -out  a  t)^ile.  As  the  word  li  ought  "  has  no  in- 
flection for  the  past  tense  in  English,  it  is  necessary 
to  use  the  past  infinitive  in  English  to  express  past 
time.  But  as  the  Irish  expression,  if  coip,  has  a  past 
tense  (t>A  coi^)  the  simple  verbal  noun  is  always  used 
in  Irish  in  such  expressions. 

Ought  you  not  have  gone  to     V\&\\   coi^    *6tnc    *out  50 
Derry  with  them  ?  *Ooif\e  teo  ? 

He  ought  not  have  gone     Hio|\  coif\  '00  imte^cc. 
away. 


English  Dependent  Phrases  translated  by  the 
Yerbal  Noun. 

655.  Instead  of  the  usual  construction,  consisting 
of  a  verb  in  a  Unite  tense  followed  by  its  subject  (a 
noun  or  a  pronoun),  we  very  frequently  meet  in  Irish 
with  the  following  construction.  The  English  finite 
verb  is  translated  by  the  Irish  verbal  noun,  and  the 
English  subject  is  placed  before  the  verbal  noun.  If 
the  subject  be  a  noun  it  is  in  the  nominative  form, 
but  if  a  pronoun  in  the  disjunctive  form. 
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The  following  examples 

I'd  prefer  that  he  should  be 
there  rather  than  my- 
self. 

Is  it  not  better  for  us  that 
these  should  not  be  in 
the  boat. 

I  saw  John  when  he  was 
coming  home. 

I  knew  him  when  I  was  a 
boy. 

The  clock  struck  just  as 
he  was  coming  m, 


will  exemplify  the  idiom: — 

*Oo  b'-pe^p     tiom  6    T>o 
bei£  Ann  n-d  rmpe. 

X\&6  peAfip  •Oumn  gAn  ia*o 
fo  *oo  beit  inp  -An  mbA-o. 

Conn-Aic  me  Se-Ag-An  -A^ur- 
6  as  ce-ACc  -a  b-Aile. 

t)i  -Aicne  Ag-Am   .Ain  -Aguf 
me  1m  buACAitl. 

'Do  b«-Ait  An  ctog  Agwf  6 
A5  ce-ACc  ifceAC. 
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Idiomatic    Expressions. 

cum. 


Ctiif  of\mf  a  e. 
Ctn|\imfe  ofcf^  e. 
Ctiifv  uitiac  (o|ac). 
C«i|\  ah  ca|\c  50  mo\\  ai\\. 


Say  it  was  I  did  it. 
I  say  it  was  you  did  it. 
Dress  yourself. 
Thirst        annoyed       him 
greatly. 
Cuit'peAT)fA  -o'f i,acum£)  Ofc     I'll  make  you  stop. 

fCxVO. 

Cuif\     mcaU,    xM|A     e     (a)     Mafte  him  do  it. 

teAUAm. 
Y\a  cui|\  o|Am  *|  ni  cuif  peA*o     Don't   interfere   with   me 


Of\C. 

Cuif  f6  -a  juan. 
Cuif  f6  fCfo  of\m.  | 

Ctnf  f  e  f  peic  (or  -pup ^n)  \ 
of\m .  ) 

Cuif  e^f  f 6m  Am  a  'd&AriAm. 
TZa    cu|\     pof     (cf^cc    o?' 

lOirifAT))   Af  AV\   5CO5AX). 


and  I  will  not  interfere 
with  you. 
He  trackedhim.  (her,  them). 

He  addressed  me. 

I  resolved  to  do  it. 
There   is  talk   about   the 
war. 


Cuif  r-e  cuIxmt)  exVOAij;  X)a     He  #o£  a  suit  of  clothes 


made. 
He  convinced  me  of  it. 
Suppose  me  to  be  a  soldier. 


ijeAWAm, 
Cuif\  fe  'da  Un£e  oftn. 
Ctiifv  1  scAf  5«|\  -p.Ai5"oiu^ 

mife. 
Cui|\  a\\  Oun, 
Cui|A     (b.vin)     fe     f,AOi     1 

gCopcAig. 

Ua    fe     45     ctif     'f    as     He  is  debating  in  Itis  mind. 

cuite-Atii. 

r2 


Established. 

He  settled  down  in  Cork. 


806. 


CAttAHfi. 

Surrender. 

He  is  played  out. 

He  is  addicted  to  that  vice. 


~Ca  pe  ZAX).\\\tA.  J 

O  pe"  biiAitte  pu.Ap.j 
JZa    fe    cu^tA    (u^b-Apt-A) 

*oo'n  tocc  p^\n. 
~CaX)a\\\  T)o  *6juntn  teif. 
Cug^f    pe     nx)e^^(^)     ^u     I  noticed  the  light. 

fOtAf. 


Turn  your  back  to  him. 


TZA  f e  CAbAptA  ptMp . 
C115  pe  p  u.Ap. 

"€&  TZAX)A\\tA  fUAy  A\f;e. 

1p  T)OACAif\pf\inne  -j  eite.AC 

*oo  t^b* \]\\z  v'a  ceile. 
Ca  CAbAipc  pu^p  mop  Aip. 


He   has   been    given    up 

for  dead. 
He  gave  in. 
He  has  given  in. 
It    is    hard    to    reconcile 

truth  and  falsehood. 
He  is  highly  educated. 


T)eAn. 

T)e\An  fum  a\\  t>o  tfu\£Aip.  Obey   your  mother. 

Hi  •oe^np.A'O  fe  f u*o  ofirn.  He  would  not  oblige  me. 

tk\c  tn.Ait  nAC  nx)e,ApnAip  How  w^ZZ  you  didn't  do  it 

Vein  e  !  yourself ! 

Hac  uivMt  iua  T)e"  Austin  cu  Why  don't  you  obey  your 

■pern  put)  A]\  no  rh-AtAip  ?         mother  yourself  ? 


tliiAip  CuigexvoAjx  ^  peAbAp 
X)0  *6mip  (pmmp)  ah 
beAp.c. 

'OeAn   Aipe    (x)o)    CAbAipc^ 
*ooT)  gno  pein. 

T)eAn  "oo  gno  pein. 

UAbAip  Aipe  T)ox)  ^no  pem 


When  they  understood 
how  ivell  you  had  done 
the  trick. 


Mind  your  own  business. 
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X)eAty    tiA    t>A     *oo    c-fui'o     Milk  the  cows. 

(fcleAjAti) . 
An    rroeAfmAir   av\    T)otuir-     Did  you  shut  the  door  ? 

"oo  -ownAt)  ? 
Ua  fe  a$  "oeAnAm  ojiAinn.     He  is  coming  towards  us. 


imtig. 

Conur  (cionnuf)  x>'  imtig     How  did  he  get  on  ? 

teir  ? 

^  ,  _  (What  became  of  him  ? 

Cax)    T)'  imd£  Aip?  ^ 

[What  happened  to  him  ? 

t1tu\ip  ctuceAnn  ptra  triAf     When  something  like  this 

feo  Am ac.  happens. 

Cat)  imteocAf  ofun  ? 


(C^euT)  eipeocAf  -com  ?) 


What  will  become  of  me  ? 


tlA. 

T)ot>'  e  -(Mi  CPAT)  "011111  e  "oo  The  first  person   he  met 

DUA1L  tnrne  T1A  Soajah  was  SeAJAn  tiAt. 
Uac. 

1f  e  m.iT>  -oob'  peAfi^  te\y  •  What  he  wished  most  to 

jreir-cinctlAiiASAfAnAij;  see  was  the  banishment 

50  leifi  "o'a  troibific  Af  of    the    whole    of    the 

Gifinn..  English  from  Ireland. 

1r  ejuiT)  *oo  £115  *Mioir  cum  What  brought  me  to  talk 

CAmce  teAc  me  11 A  me  with  you  now  is  the  fact 

beic  1  5CfuiAt)-CAr .  that  I  am  in  difficulty. 

1f  e  \\ur>  -oo  -pmne  (~6em)  What  the  man  did  was  to 

AnpeA|\  1lAcAiteAmteo.  throw  at  them. 
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1f  e  \\wo  T)o  frnin  SeAm<\r-  What  James  did  then  was 

ArmjMin  HA  i  bfionnat)  to  make  him  a  present 

A1f\.  of  it. 

1f  e   f  tro   A'oeifieA-o    j;ac  What  everyone  used  to  say 

einne  HA  su|\  rhAit  aij\.  was  that  it  was  a  greal 


blessing  for  him. 


men. 


1f  rnOfv  te  |U*6  6. 

1f   m6\\  te  mAoraeArh  e. 

tliop  rhop.  te  jaa*6  e. 

tli  m6\\  -&orr\  ptteAT"). 
Hi  m6f\  -coin  jtuAifeACc. 
Hi  mof\  linn  Tunc. 

Hi  rnOjv  tiotn  *66  6. 

tli  mof\  mac  (ma  50)  t>puit 

fe  "oeAncA. 
Hi  mdfi  da  50  mbeiT)  pe 

cfviocntiigte. 
Ca  m6|A  *oom,  &c.  ? 


Hac  mofv  a  t>'  eifvi?;  cu  ! 
Hi  moi"oe  (mo   +   "oe)  50 

fAJAT). 


It  is  important. 

It  is  a  thing  to  be  proud 

of,  or  boast  about. 
It     was     not     of     much 

importance. 
I  must  return. 
I  must  take  my  departure. 
We  have  no  objection  to 

your  doing  so. 
I  don't  grudge  it  to  him. 
It  is  almost  done. 

It  will  be  nearly  finished. 

Why  shouldn't  1,  &c.  ?  lit., 
how  is  it  too  much  for 
me  ? 

How  grand  you  have  got ! 

It  is  not  likely  that  I  shall 
SO- 
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t>eAS- 


1f  beAg  tiom  e. 
1p  bej.5  onm  e. 
1f  bexxg  AgAm  e. 

If  he  as  An  fgeAl  e. 

1f  t>e^5  Ati  cadai|\  cu. 
If  vqas  -oa  pi  6f  AgAC. 

1f  beAg  nAC  mitiD-ooDeic  It  is  nearly  time  for  hini 

a$  imteAcc.  to  be  going. 

t)A  oe^5  tiAn  tin  cid  T)6  oeic  It  was  nearly  time  for  him 

as  imceAcu.  to  be  going. 

If  be^s  a  opij;  e.  It  is  a  trifle. 

1f   be,\5    niA    ca    einne   1  There  is  hardly  a  person 

n-€hf\inn  -o'  peA-ofAt)  e  in    Ireland   who   could 

•oeAnArii.  do  it. 


I  consider  it  too  small. 

I  don't  like  it  at  all. 

I  have  no  great  opinion 

of  him. 
It's  no  great  harm.     He 

is  not  to  be  pitied. 
You  are  not  of  much  use. 
'Tis  little  you  know. 


Miscellaneous. 


An  eifieocAit)  (fe)  linn  ? 
t)i  fe  as  einge  f ua\\. 
TTIaic  An  aic  50  f  AbAip  ! 
1T)aic  mAn  tA\\lA. 
tlion   lAbAin   fe    fid    aoii 

pocAl  ArhAin. 
^An    fiu    nd    n-An&lA    t>o 

tAfvnAing  (cAnAc). 
pu  a\\  nx>AOine  pein. 


Shall  we  succeed  ? 
It  was  getting  cold. 
Well  said  !  or  Well  done  ! 
It  has  happened  luckily. 
He  did  not  speak  a  single 

word. 
Without       even       taking 

breath. 
Even  our  own  people. 
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TZA  pe  Ag  "oul  1  bpeAb,Ap. 
~CA  pe  a$  -out  i  n-otCAp. 
AUAip  e  ! 
Hi  cuimiti  liom  a  leicei-o. 

(3  iA\\lA  An  leAtxAp  AgAin 

.Anoip. 
C-ApegeALttebeit  poUAiii) 
~CA  pe  potlArii  n.AC  mop.      j 
Hi  pint  *oul  uai-6  ^5^c. 
Ua  <\n  pe^p  p^n  ^5  -out  1 

mbeo  opm. 
"CA  pe  1  piocc  bAip.     I 
U.A  pe  le  n-ucu  bAip.j 
1p  mitLce(^6)  An  pgeAl  e. 
1p  culture  An  La  e  le  puce. 
SgeAt  5<xn  t>ac. 
ieig  (teog)  T)om  pein  let)' 

euro  CAince. 
Cat)  e  ati  cum  aca  AgAcp-A 

•oe? 
An  cuix)  ip  luj-A  "be  "Oa  UAip 

pA  mbli^t)xMn. 
Co|\p  ha  h-eAgcojvA. 
le  copp  T)ioiriAOinip. 

Ca  prtinc  "oe'n  ce-Apc  .Aige. 
1p  Le^rri  ,ati  gno  -ouic  e. 


He  is  (jetting  better. 
He  is  getting  worse. 
Hear  !  hear  !     Bravo  ! 
I  don't  remember  the  like 

of  it. 
As  I   happen  to  have  the 

book  now. 

It  is  almost  empty. 

You  cannot  avoid  it. 
That  man's  conduct  cuts 
me  to  the  quick. 

He  is  at  the  point  of  death. 

It  is  a  terrible  affair. 
It  is  a  terribly  wet  day. 
A  very  unlikely  story. 
Don't  annoy  me  with  your 

talk. 
What    right    (call)    have 

you  to  it  ? 
At  least  twice  a  year. 

The  essence  of  wrong. 

Through  downright  lazi- 
ness. 

He  is  partly  right. 

'Tis  an  absurd  thing  for 
you  to  do. 
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Cat>  'tia  fcAob  tiA  ce^n- 
nui^e^nn  cu  bjibsA  Tunc 
fein?  5^n  ^n  c-AipseAt) 
*oo  beit  Ag-Atn. 

Ua  fe  aj\  nof  cuitia  Uom. 

Ce  ca  Af  aj\  -oci  ? 

Ua  f  e  Af\  T>0  ti. 


"OAome  tiac  me  . 

t)i  ceAT>  f  aoja  Aige  Af  *but. 

1f  t>uaL  -Atxip  *oo. 

t)i  mo  cu|U\f  i  n-Aifoe<.\f . 

Ca  teigeAnn  cu  a  teAf . 

SogAille  56. 

t)en!)  fAn  'iia  rhAflA  "j  'ha 
gut  Af  a  5CIO  An  X)A  Ia 
'-p  An  pAiT)  a  beix>  gmATi 
fA  rpeip. 

Ca  fe  DeAgAti  f  uaja  . 

Ua  fe  foinnc  bot)Af . 

Ua  fe  5Ati  berc  Af  fb^riAm, 

Hi  finl  An  c-ubAll  fo 
Albino  1  gceAfc. 

Hi  cuffArbe  5Aifi"6e  e. 

"Do  jAiffA,  mu|\A  mbeAX) 
riAC  cuif  5Ai|\i"0e  e. 


Why  don't  you  buy  boots 
for  yourself  ?  Because 
I  have  not  the  money. 

He  is  indifferent. 

Who  is  intending  us  harm  ? 

He  is   bent  on  attacking 

you.      He    intends    to 

harm  you. 
Others  besides  myself. 
He  had  permission  to  go. 
He  has  it  from  his  father. 
My  journey  was  in  vain. 
You  need  not. 
A  fool's   errand  ;    a  wild 

goose  chase. 
That  will  be  a  reproach 

and    a    blot    on    their 

fame  the  longest  day  the 

sun  will  bo  in  the  sky. 
It  is  a  little  cold. 
He  is  somewhat  deaf. 
He  is  a  little  unwell. 
This   apple   is   not    quite 

ripe. 
It  is  nothing  to  laugh  at. 
You    would    laugh     only 

that  it  is  not  a  matter 

to  laugh  at. 
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11i  cupfAit)e  CAince  e. 
CAffAing  cujACftmei  5111c 
eite      mAf       cuj\fAi,6e 

tYJAgAlt). 

CAT)e  An  5110  ac a  A5  ac  *oe? 
Do    bAineAt)    iAfj\Acc   *oe 

geic  Af . 
Hi  f?uil  Aon  £Af  A5  *0|\eim 

leif  An  mbAttA. 
Hi  pA^¥)   aov\   rhAiceAf   jiia 

Hi   moi*oe   giif  fgfiob   fe 

-An  Liof . 
5^Aim    tem'    Aif   fin   *oo 

"be  ay\  Am. 
CAbuit)eACAf  asaiti  of  c  (f  e) 
Cauti  bucoeAC  *6ioc  (fe.) 
t)eifim      btn-oeACAf    *otnc\ 

mAf  geAll  (510U)  Aif\. 
^AbAim    bumeACAf     teAC 

mAf  geAtt  Aif. 
t)eit)  cu  "oeAnAc   (t>ei'6eA- 

nAc)  A5  An  cf Aen. 
t)ei*o  cu  "oeAnAC  Af  fgoit. 
t)i    cum    aca    5 a  fA^   50 

fAi£>    beifce  (beftA)  aj\ 

An  mbiceAtfmAC. 
GifeocAiT)    a     cfOi"oe    a\\ 

"OiAfmuix). 


It  is  nothing  to  talk  about. 
Find    something   else   to 
make  fun  about. 

What  do  you  want  it  for  ? 
He  was  slightly  startled. 

There's  no  use  trying  to 
get  up  on  the  wall. 

In  vain  did  he  cry  (talk, 
speak) . 

Perhaps  he  did  not  write 
the  letter. 

I  propose  to  do  that. 

I  am  thankful  to  you  (for). 


I  thank  you  for  it. 

You  will  be  late  for  the 

train. 
You  will  be  late/or  school. 
Some  of  them  were  saying 

that     the     rascal    was 

caught. 
It    will    break    Dermot's 

heart. 
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SgAipC  flAT)    Ap  §£lfl1'6lt>. 

ITIunAb  o|\c  ac£  An  CAinc  ! 


"Ltug  ^\n  cAmc  50  tei|\  a\\ 
An  mACAlonj;  a  bi 
itnci^ce  Ap  S^x>t). 

Tlioji   nncij   o\\t&    acc    An 

fiux)  a  bi  cm  Lice  aca. 
Ueip   ofuunn    ceAcc    fu^f 

Leo. 
Ua  pe   a  5  T>eAtiArh    Aitfur- 

aja  a  CAinc. 
Ua    pe    aji    av\     bpeAfv    if 

pAit)b|\e  f  a  rhurhAin. 
1f  t>6ca  5ti|\  *ooic  teo. 
Ca   pe   buAitce   ipceAc  im 

Aigne. 

LoifgeAT)  1AT>  'l1A  tTibeACAIT). 

Cat)  ADeAnpAT)  coj\  a\\  bit 

Aige? 
t)i  b[\eif  rho\\  1  a  gceAfc 

ACA  "DA  pAJAlt. 

t)T  copbin  pe'n  bpunc  aca 

T)A   pAJAll. 

Df    5AC     uile    t)uine    aj 

•O^AnAfTl  C|\UA1$  (cjuiaja) 

■oi. 


They  burst  out  laughing. 

What  talk  you  have  !  If 
it  isn't  you  have  the 
talk. 

The  whole  conversation 
turned  on  the  misfor- 
tune which  had  befallen 
Sive. 

They  only  got  what  they 
had  deserved. 

We  failed  to  overtake 
them. 

He  is  mimicking  his  man- 
ner of  talking. 

He  is  the  richest  man  in 
Munster. 

Probably  they  imagine. 

I  am  firmly  convinced. 

They  were  burnt  alive. 

What  will  I  do  at  all  with 
him  ? 

They  were  getting  a  great 
deal  more  than  their 
right. 

They  were  getting  five 
shillings  in  the  pound. 

Everyone  was  sympathis- 
ing with  her. 
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CorhnAOip  -do   SeAjAn   An 

ce  da  fine  aca. 
X)a  *66ic  leAC  aija  gup  teif 

An   A1C. 

Mi  f\Aib  a  cu<M|\if5  Ann. 

Com  rriAit  Aguf  *oa  mbA  nA 
f\Aib  e^scoin  a\\  bic  Ann. 

'O'fiApjAnis  fe  caX)  pe 
n"oein  An  f  utc. 

Ce'n  a  niAC  tu  ? 

tli  rhAicj:eAf\  pumn  *ouic. 

Ca  b'pop  *ouic  ? 

emne. 
UtjfA  pe  nt)eAn  foin. 
Ca  gno  nAC  e  a^ahi. 

Hi  CAire  -DOtn  i:£ra. 


The  eldest  of  them   was 

the  same  age  as  John. 
You  (one)  would  imagine 
by  him .  that  he  owned 
the  place. 
There   wasn't  a  trace  of 

him  there. 
Just  as  if  it    were    not 

wrong. 
He   asked   what  was  the 
cause  of  the  merriment. 
Whose  son  are  you  ? 
You  will  meet  your  match. 
How  did  you  know  ? 
Everyone  is   most  inter- 
ested in  his  own  affairs. 
You  are  the  cause  of  that. 
I   have  a  different  matter 

to  look  after. 
I  am  no  exception;  i.e.,  I 
am   the    same    as    the 
others. 
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The  Autonomous  Form  of  the  Irish  Yerb, 

It  is  sometimes  necessary  or  convenient  to  express 
an  action  without  mentioning  the  subject,  either 
because  the  latter  is  too  general  or  not  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  be  mentioned,  or  because  there  is  some 
other  reason  for  suppressing  it.  Most  languages  have 
felt  this  necessity,  and  various  means  have  been  adopted 
to  supply  it.  The  use  of  the  passive  voice,  or  of 
reflexive  verbs,  or  of  circumlocutions,  is  the  method 
generally  adopted  in  other  languages.  In  Irish  there 
is  a  special  form  of  the  verb  for  this  purpose.  As  it 
has  no  subject  expressed  it  is  sometimes  called  the 
Indefinite  form  of  the  verb  :  as  it  forms  a  complete 
sentence  in  itself  it  is  also  called  the  Autonomous  or 
Independent  form. 

An  English  verb  cannot  stand  without  its  subject. 
For  example,  "walks,"  "walked,"  etc.,  express  nothing. 
The  English  verbs  cannot  alone  make  complete 
sense.  The  Autonomous  form  of  Irish  verbs  can 
stand  alone.  The  word  "  X)uA]lzeA\\  "  is  a  complete 
sentence.  It  means  that  "  the  action  of  striking  takes 
place."  The  Autonomous  form  stands  without  a 
subject ;  in  fact  it  cannot  be  united  to  a  subject, 
because  the  moment  we  express  a  subject  the  ordinary 
3rd  person  singular  form  of  the  particular  tense  and 
mood  must  be  substituted.  X)uA\lx:eA\\  au  bofvo. 
Someone  (they,  people,  we,  etc.)  strikes  the  table ;  but 
buAiteAim  avi  peA|\  (fe,  pAX>,  nA*OAOine,  etc.)  An  bop"o 

We  shall  take  the  sentence  :  tki^itceAp  An  ^at> a\\ 
le  cloic  6  lAirh  Uaix>5.  The  word  "  bu4iluex\fi"  of  itself 
conveys  a  complete  statement,  viz.,  that  the  action  of 
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striking  takes  place.  The  information  given  by  the 
single  word  "buAitce^p"  is  restricted  to  the  action. 
There  are  circumstances  surrounding  that  action  of 
which  we  may  wish  to  give  information;  e.g.  "What 
is  the  object  of  the  action?"  "  An  sxvoAfi."  "  What 
is  the  instrument  used  ?"  "  te  cloic."  "  Where  did 
the  stone  come  from  ?"  "  0  lAirh  UAitjg."  We  may 
thus  fill  in  any  number  of  circumstances  we  please, 
and  fit  them  in  their  places  by  means  of  the  proper 
prepositions,  but  these  circumstances  do  not  change 
the  nature  of  the  fundamental  word  "  buAitxeAjt." 

It  may  be  objected  that  the  word  "  biuulxe^  ''  in  the 
last  sentence  is  passive  voice,  present  tense,  and  means 
"is  struck"  and  that  "  x\n  ^ax)A)\  "  is  the  subject 
of  the  verb.  Granted  for  a  moment  that  it  is 
passive  voice.  Now  since  "  tJuxMle^nn  -ouitie  615111  e," 
somebody  strikes  him,  is  active  voice,  as  all  admit,  and 
by  supposition  "bUAitxeAft  e,"  somebody  strikes  him,  or, 
he  is  struck,  is  passive,  then  comes  the  difficulty,  what 
voice  is  "  xzAtA\\  btiAilce/'  somebody  is  struck?  Surely 
it  is  the  passive  of  "  btuvitxeAf\" ;  and  if  so  "  bu^ilce^" 
itself  cannot  be  passive,  though  it  may  be  rendered 
by  a  passive  in  English.  If  we  are  to  be  guided 
merely  by  the  English  equivalent,  then  "biu\ile,Arm"  in 
the  above  phrase  is  as  much  a  passive  voice  as 
"  biMilue^,"  because  it  can  be  correctly  translated 
into  English  by  a  passive  verb  :  viz.,  Tie  is  struck. 

When  we  come  to  consider  this  form  in  intransitive 
verbs,  our  position  becomes  much  stronger  in  favour 
of  the  Autonomous  verb.  Let  us  consider  the  follow- 
ing sentence  :  Siub*Mcap  a\\  ,&n  mbbt^p  nu^ip  bionn 
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An  to6tA\\  cifun,  acc  miAif\  bionn  An  botAj\  plmc, 
fiubAlCA^  Afv  ah  5ctAit)e.  People  walk  on  the  road 
tvhen  it  is  dry,  but  when  the  road  is  wet  they  walk  on 
the  path.  Where  is  the  nominative  case  of  the  so 
called  passive  verb  here  ?  Evidently  there  is  none 
The  verb  stands  alone  and  conveys  complete  sense. 
If  we  wish  to  express  the  nominative,  the  Autonomous 
form  of  the  verb  cannot  be  used.  In  the  above 
sentence  we  might  correctly  say:  SuiblAtm  ye  (pad, 
firm,  tiA  TK\oine,  etc.),  but  not  fitfoAlCA^  e  (iat>,  finn, 
riA  "OAOine,  etc.) 

Probably  classical  scholars  will  draw  analogies  from 
Latin  and  quote  such  instances  as,  Goncurritur  ad 
muros.  Ventum  est  ad  Vestae.  Sic  itur  ad  astra. 
Deinde  venitur  ad  portam  ;  where  we  have  intransitive 
verbs  in  an  undoubtedly  passive  construction,  and 
therefore,  by  analogy,  the  true  signification  of 
ptibAltA|\  in  the  above  sentence  is  "It  is  walked,"  and 
it  is  simply  an  example  of  the  impersonal  passive  con- 
struction. Now,  if  conclusions  of  any  worth  are  to  be 
drawn  from  analogies,  the  analogies  themselves  must 
be  complete.  The  classical  form  corresponding  to  the 
Irish  "biue-A^  aj  f  mbAL  a\\  aw  tuboc^n  nuAip  btonn  An 
botAjA  ofum,  etc.,  or  CAtAft  a^  fiubAt  a\\  aw  mbotAn 
Anoif  is  wanting,  and  therefore  the  analogy  is  in- 
complete and  deductions  from  it  are  of  little  value. 

One  of  the  strongest  arguments  we  have  in  favour 
of  the  Autonomous  verb  is  the  fact  that  the  verb 
"to  be  "  in  Irish  possesses  every  one  of  the  forms 
possessed  by  transitive  and  intransitive  verbs.  The 
analogy  with  Latin  again  fails  here.     "CAtA\\  a  5  ceAcc, 
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Somebody  is  coming.  toempAp  A5  fiuDAt,  Somebody 
will  be  walking.  t1tfAif\  rhottnt;  An  €-Af~AC  50  |\Abt^f 
A5  ceAn^Aitc  a  Cop ,  When  the  giant  perceived  that  they 
were  binding  his  legs. 

The  Irish  Autonomous  form  cannot  he  literally 
translated  into  English,  because  no  exact  counterpart 
exists  in  English,  hence  the  usual  method  of  trans- 
lating this  form  k  to  use  the  English  passive  voice, 
but  the  Irish  verb  is  not  therefore  passive.  To  give 
an  instance  of  the  incapability  of  the  English  language 
to  express  literally  the  force  of  the  Autonomous  verb, 
notice  the  English  translation  of  the  subjoined 
example  of  the  continued  use  of  the  Autonomous  verb 
in  an  Irish  sentence. 

"  <\ic  &riA-Aey.eAc  if  eA*6  An  aic  fin  :  ntiAijA  tMceafi 
AE  5At>4it  An  cpeo  taw  1  n-Am  nvAijAtj  ua  1i-oi"6ce, 
Ainit;ceAn  coiffoeACc  t/a  •o&AiiAtfi  -j  %ot\\om  mA\\ 
tieipitfe  A5  pit  i  j:otpom  eite  niAn  tteipi'oe  a^  cei6eA"6, 
*]  AnnfAin  -Aipi^ceAp-potpom  mAp  tiocj?Ai'6e  fiiAfj  map 
buAit-pfoe  -j  mAji  t>eipme  £aoi  tiuAtA'O  -j  mAp  Dpirpi"6e, 
*j  Annr-Ain  Aipijue,\p  niAp  VjeA"6  T>eA|u;-ptiAtAp  -j  coip." 

This  passage  cannot  be  literally  translated  :  the 
following  will  give  a  fair  idea  of  its  meaning  :  "  That 
place  is  frequented  by  fairies  :  when  one  is  walking 
near  it  in  the  dead  stillness  of  the  night,  footsteps 
are  heard  and  loud  noises,  as  if  people  were  running 
and  fleeing,  and  then  other  noises  are  heard  as  if 
people  were  overtaking  (those  who  were  running 
away),  and  were  striking  and  being  struck,  and  as  if 
they  were  being  broken  in  pieces,  and  then  are  heard 
noises  as  if  they  were  in  hot  rout  and  pursuit." 
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The  Autonomous  form  of  the  verb  has  a  passive 
voice  of  its  own  formed  by  the  addition  of  the  verbal 
adjective  (or  past  participle)  of  the  verb  to  the  Auto- 
nomous forms  of  the  verb  to  be ;  e.g.,  ~G&t<sp  t>tu\ilce, 
etc. 

This  form  of  the  Irish  verb  has  a  full  conjugation 
through  all  the  moods  and  tenses,  active  and  "passive 
voices  ;  but  has  only  one  form  for  each  tense.  All 
verbs  in  Irish,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  asser- 
tive verb  if,  have  this  form  of  conjugation.  If  can 
have  no  Autonomous  form,  because  if  has  no  meaning 
by  itself.  It  is  as  meaningless  as  the  sign  of  equality 
(=)  until  the  terms  are  placed  one  on  each  side  of  it. 

To  sum  up  then,  the  Irish  Autonomous  form  is  not 
passive,  for — 

(1)  All  verbs  (except  -if),  transitive  and  intransi- 
tive, even  the  verb  tza,  have  this  form  of  conjugation. 

(2)  This  form  has  a  complete  passive  voice  of  its 
own 

(3)  The  disjunctive  forms  of  the  personal  pronouns 
are  always  used  with  it ;  e.g.,  tniAilxe-Af  e. 

(4)  Very  frequently  when  a  personal  pronoun  is 
the  object  of  the  Autonomous  form  of  the  verb,  it  is 
placed  last  in  the  sentence  or  clause  to  which  it 
belongs,  thus  giving  a  very  close  analogy  with  the 
construction  of  the  active  verb,  already  explained  in 
par.  535.  11U>ji  cun  t>aiu...5U|a  feoU\"6  ir-ce^c  rv\n 
5C01IL  feu  me... It  was  not  long  until  I  was  driven  into 
this  wood.  X)o  teije^f &t>  6  h-a  5C[\eAcc^iu  1^*0.  They 
were  healed  of  their  wounds. 

(5)  Lastly,   and  the   strongest  point  of  all,  in  the 
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minds  of  native  Irish  speakers,  without  exception,  the 
word  bu^ilce^|\  in  such  sentences  as  "  buAitce^  &n 
%At>&\\  "  is  active,  and  5^*0^^  is  its  object.  Surely 
those  Irish,  speakers  are  the  best  judges  of  the  U'ue 
shape  of  their  own  thoughts. 

We  will  now  give  a  synopsis  of  the  various  forms 
of  the  Autonomous  verb,  beginning  with  the  verb  z&. 


Hi  frtnlceAfi.f 
bice-Ap  (biteAfV). 

Hi  ttice<\f\. 
bice^r-  (biteAfi). 

11  i  f\4btAf. 
bici. 
bei^yi,    bei£e<\p,   bera- 

peA|\,  beite^vp. 
beip(/6e),  beit)p(6e) 

beicf. 
bice^\  (Let). 

m&  tAt<s\\  (If). 

m&  bice^p  (If). 

etc. 
t>a  mbeip 
50  tAAbc^\ ! 
50  mbice^|\ ! 


The  Verb  UA. 


(If). 
(May). 
(May)./ 


-1-3 

CD 
CO 

'Hi 
O 

<d 

ft 
<d 

■+3 

<d 

a 

o 

CD 

B 

o 
m 


/  is,  are. 

is  not,  are  not. 

does  be,  do  be. 

does  not  be,  do  not  be. 

was,  were. 

was  not,  were  not. 

used  to  be. 

will  be, 


would  be. 

be. 

is,  are. 

does  be,  do  be. 


were,  would  be. 
be  (for  once). 
\  be  (generally). 
T)ei|iim  50  ttputlceAft,  I  say  that  someone,  etc.,  is. 
T)eit\im  x\a  puitce^f,  ,,  „  „     is  not. 


cAtAjif  or  cAtA'f.  t  rtnlce^if,  ? tntreA';\ 
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An  Intransitive  Yerb. 


SmbAttAH. 

c  ac  aja  a$  fiut>At. 

bice  aja  a$  pitfft&t. 

fin  Dt  At). 

blCGAp  A  5  ftttbAt. 

flttlMtCAOI. 

bici  a$  piubAt. 
r-mbAlpAp. 
beip^n  ^5  fiubAt. 

flU&AtpAOI. 

beipi  Ag  r  lubAt. 
fiuOAlcA|\  (Let), 

biceAjA  Ag  fiubAt  (Let), 
mi  fiubAtcAf\  (If), 

etc. 

*OA  flUbAlCAOl  (If). 

*oa  inbeipi  a$  r  lutx&l  (If)> 


C3 

CD 

CD 

8 


CD     .3 


CD 
CD 

o 

CD 

a 

o 


walks,  walk/ 
is  (are)  walking, 
does  (do)  be  walking, 
walked. 

was  (were)  walking, 
used  to  walk. 
used  to  be  walking, 
will  walk. 
(     will  be  walking, 
would  walk, 
would  be  walking. 
ay  a  Ik. 

be  walking, 
is  (are)  walking. 

would  be  walking. 
<  were  walking. 


A  Transitive  Yerb. 

A  noun  is  placed  after  the  active  forms  in  order  to  show  the  cases. 

t)uAitueA|\  An  cIaja.  Someone  strikes  the  table. 

Uacaj\  a$  ou-aUvo  An  cLai|\,   Someone   is    striking    the 

table. 
Ca  au  cL\pv  -da  (ja)  buAtAT).  The  table  is  being  struck. 
CocAfi  bu Alice.  Someone  is  struck. 

Uaca|\  -pe  btiAlA-o,  Someone  is  being  struck. 

t)iceA|A  a$  bu  aIax)  An  clAif.  Someone    usually     strikes 

the  table. 
"Oo  buAileA-b  An  cIaja.  Someone  struck  the  table. 
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"Dite^f  A5  buAlAt>  au  ctAip.  Someone  was  striking  the 

table. 
t)i  An  ctA|\  *o.a  (j-a)  bu.AlA'6.  The  table  was  being  struck. 

tMtcAf  bu.Ailce.  Someone  was  struck. 

"Oite-Af  -pe  bu.AUv6.  Someone  was  being  struck. 

"buAilci  -ah  ctAf\.  Someone    used   to     strike 

the  table. 

tHci  a%  ouaI<v6  An  ctAij\.  Someone  used  to  be  strik- 
ing the  table. 

t)ici  biuntce.  Someone  used  to  be  struck. 

touAilpAjt  (buAilpeAf\)  An  Someone    will    strike   the 

cIaj\.  table. 

t>eifAf\    ^5    b u aI at)    An  Someone   will  be  striking 

ct-Aifi.  the  table. 

tDeip-Afi  btiAitce.  Someone  will  be  struck. 

"bu^.L^i    (buxxilp'Oe)     -An  Someone  would  strike  the 

cl-Afi.  table. 

t)eip  x*5  bu-AUvo  An  cIa\\\.  Someone  would  be  striking 

the  table, 

"beipi  bu  Alice.  Someone  would  be  struck. 

t)uAilceAf\  An  cIa\\.  Let    someone    strike    the 

table. 

t)ice^|A    as    bu-AUvo    x\n  Let   someone   be    striking 

ctAifi.  the  table. 

VOa  bu  Aitce a\\  An  clAp.  If  someone  strikes  the  table. 

VHa  biceA^  as  bu  aLatj  An  If  someone  does  be  striking 

clAi|\.  the  table, 

etc. 

X>a  mbu-Ailpi  An  cIa\\.  If  someone  were  to  strike 

the  table. 
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"Oa  mbeip  Ag  btiAtA-o  An     If    someone    were    to    be 

clAif\.  striking  the  table. 

Before  leaving  this  important  subject  it  may  not  be 
uninteresting  to  see  what  some  Irish  grammarians 
have  thought  of  the  Autonomous  form. 

O'Donovan  in  his  Irish  Grammar  (p.  183)  wrote  as 
follows  : — 

"  The  passive  voice  has  no  synthetic  form  to  denote 
persons  or  numbers  ;  the  personal  pronouns,  therefore, 
must  be  always  expressed,  and  placed  after  the  verb ; 
and,  by  a  strange  peculiarity  of  the  language,  they 
are  always  '  in  the  accusative  form.' 

"  For  this  reason  some  Irish  scholars  have  con- 
sidered the  passive  Irish  verb  to  be  a  form  of  the 
active  verb,  expressing  the  action  in  an  indefinite 
manner  ;  as,  "buAitueAji  me,  i.e.,  some  person  or  persons, 
thing  or  tilings,  strikes  or  strike  me;  buAiteA'6  e\  some 
person  or  thing  (not  specified  J  struck  Jiim.  But  it  is 
more  convenient  in  a  practical  grammar  to  call  this 
fom  by  the  name  passive,  as  in  other  languages, 
and  to  assume  that  tu,  e,  i,  and  ia*o,  which  follow  it, 
are  ancient  forms  of  the  nominative  case." 

Molloy  says  in  his  Grammar,  page  62 : — 

"Verbs  have  a  third  form  which  may  be  properly 
called  deponent ;  as  OtiAilceAfi  me,  I  am  (usually J 
beaten;  t>tiAitceA|i  u,  thou  art  (usually J  beaten; 
t>UAilceAf\  e,  he  is  f  usually  J  beaten.  The  agent  of 
this  form  of  the  verb  is  never  known  ;  but  although 
verbs  of  this  for  in  always  govern  the  objective  case, 
like  active  verbs,  still  they  must  be  rendered  in  English 
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by  the  passive ;  as,  buxMte.A'6  iax>,  they  were  beaten. 
Here  ixvo  is  quite  passive  to  the  action  ;  for  it  suffers 
the  action  which  is  performed  by  some  unknown 
agent." 

Again  at  page  99,  he  says  : — 

"But  there  is  another  form  of  the  verb  which  always 
governs  an  objective  case  ;  and  although  it  must  be 
translated  into  the  passive  voice  in  English,  still  it  is 
a  deponent,  and  not  a  passive,  form  in  Irish ;  as, 
t>uAilceA|\  me,  etc.  The  grammarians  who  maintain 
that  this  form  of  the  verb  takes  a  nominative  case 
clearly  show  that  they  did  not  speak  the  language ; 
for  no  Irish-  speaking  person  would  say  buxMlce^fi  r e, 
r i,  fixvo.  It  is  equally  ridiculous  to  say  that  e,  i,  ixvo, 
are  nominatives  in  Irish,  although  they  be  found  so 
in  Scotch  Gaelic." 

Further  on,  at  page  143,  he  states  again  that 
"  deponent  verbs  govern  an  objective  case." 

Thus  we  plainly  see  that  0 'Donovan  and  Molloy 
bear  out  the  fact  that  the  noun  or  pronoun  after  the 
Autonomous  form  of  the  verb  is  in  the  accusative 
case,  though  the  former'  says  it  is  more  convenient  to 
assume  that  it  is  in  the  nominative  case  ! 


APPENDICES. 


Appendix  I. 

NOUNS  OF  THE  FIRST  DECLENSION 


AbfiAn,  a  song. 
A"6ArxA-ji,  a  halter. 
At>oaji,  a  cause. 
Ax>mAT>,  wood. 
AmA"OAn,  a  fool. 
AmAftc,  a  sight. 

ATT^lAf,  (loubfc. 

AOioneAp,  delight. 

aoiIgac,  manure. 

aoI,  lime. 

A^An,  bread. 

AffOAn,  hillock. 

A|trn,  an  army :  pi.  Aiftm,  AfimA. 

ac,  swelling  or  tumour. 

AUAf,  gladness. 

oa"o,  boat. 

bAtDAn,  dummy,  (stammerer). 

bAjtp,  top. 

bAp,  death. 

be^^An,  a  little. 

biA-6,  food  ;  gen.  bi"6. 

bmjiAn,  a  pin. 

biteAmnAc,  rascal. 

btAj',  taste. 

bonn,  sole,  foundation. 

botA]i,  road  ;  noin.  pi.  boiitie. 

b|tA-oAr>,  a  salmon. 

bfto-o,  joy,  pride. 

btiorriAc,  foal  or  colt. 

bjton,  sorrow. 

bjuiAc,  brink;  pi.  b|itiACA. 

bufoeACAf,  thanks. 

bun,  bottom. 

cAipe<\L,*  a  stone  fortress. 
caIa-6,  harbour. 


cajtbA-o,  chariot. 

CA|in,  heap. 

CApAn,  path. 

CAfUji,  hammer. 

cac,  cat. 

ceAnn,  head  or  end. 

ceol,  music  ;  pi.  ceolCA. 

ceu-olonjA-o.t  breakfast. 

cmeAL,  kind  or  sort. 

cleAirinAp,  marriage  alliance. 

cleijieAi,  clerk 

ct.05,  bell,  clock. 

C05A-6,     war ;     pi.     cogta    or 

COJAITie. 

cop  An,  cup. 

cpei-oeArh,  faith,  religion. 

ctiAn,  bay  or  haven  ;  pi.  cuAncA. 

ctibA^i,  foam. 

cut,  back  of  the  head. 

t>Aol,  beetle. 

T)eqieAX>,  end. 

■oiadaL,  devil, 

■omneujt,  dinner 

■oocA]i,  harm. 

•ooiceAtl,  grudge,  reserve. 

■oorriAn,  earth,  world. 

•oonAf  misfortune. 

■oonAf ,  door  ;  pi.  -coinf*. 

10UA-6,  difficulty. 

•outcAf ,  inherited  instinct. 

eAjibAlt,  a  tail. 
eA^tAC,  Spring. 
enbeAn,  ivy. 
eolAf,  knowledge. 
eu-oAC,  cloth,  clothes. 


•  This  word  also  means  a  child's  spinning  "  top." 

+  In  spoken  language  bjieicpeApcA,  m.t  is  used  for  "  breakfast.'* 
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piAc,  raven  ;  pi.  peic  or  pei  j. 
pocAl,  a   word;    pi.    pocAil   or 

poctA. 
pojjniAfi,  Autumn, 
ponn,  tune  or  air. 


mtittAC,  top ;  pi.  muttAi  je. 


nAotfi,  a  saint. 

neApc,  strength, 
ocftAp,  huuger. 
6ji,  gold. 


gAOAti,  goat. 
5at>aji,  beagle. 
gAnn-oAl,  gander. 
5A|tf  un,  a  young  boy. 
jeATTiAji,  green  corn. 
5eAfijtcAC,  young  bird. 
jtAf ,  lock. 
j;l6fi,  voice. 
50b,  beaii  (of  a  bird). 
5|teAnn,  humour. 
5«At,  coal. 


lAjtAnn,  iron. 
(fOioU\fi,  eagle. 
iotia-o,  place. 
ipleAn,  hollow. 


LA05,  calf. 

tAp,  middle. 

teAOAfi,    a   book  ;    pi.    LeAtiAip, 

teAOflA. 

teAt)|tAn,  booklet, 
teACAjt,  leather, 
te«n,  misfortune. 
Won,  a  net ;  pi   tiortCA. 
ton,  provision, 
tops,  a  track. 


ttia'oa'O  or  mA-ojiA,  a  dog;    pi. 

mA-ofiAi-oe. 
mA^AX),  mockery,  ridiouie. 
triAOji,  a  steward. 
mAjit,  steer  or  beeve. 
me ac,  failure. 
miUleAn,  blame. 
mionnAn,  kid. 
mopAn,  much,  many. 


pAjAUAC,  a  pagan. 
pAipeup,  paper. 
piobAn,  windpipe  or  neck, 
pope,  tune  or  air. 
ppeticAn,  crow. 


fiiATi,  track  ;  gen.  piAtn 
\i6x>,  road. 
pun,  secret. 


f  ac,  a  sack. 

fA^Ajir,  a  priest. 

f AJAf ,  icind  or  sort. 

fAtAtin,  salt. 

f\Arh  pAT>,  summer. 

f A05AI,  life,  world. 

f Aop,  craftsman,  artisan. 

f  aoca|i,  exertion,  work. 

feAt>AC,  hawk. 

peo*o,  a   precious  thing,   jewel; 

pi.  r-eo-OA. 
f5eut,      news  ;      pi.      p^eutA  ; 

pgeutcA,  stories. 
ptAbpA-6,  chain ;  pi.  p labpAi-oe. 
pop,  wisp. 

•?'    ' f-  kind  or  sort 

fO|VO,l 

fpiojiAX),  a  spirit, 
fpop,  a  spur, 
ppopc,  sport, 
pcojt,  treasure  store. 
puAithneAf ,  repose. 


rArriAlX,  a  short  space  of  time. 
CAOipeAC,  a  captain,  a  leader. 
ce^ltAC,  hearth. 
cpopjAn,  furniture, 
ruf,  beginning 
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Appendix  II. 

A  list  of  feminine  nouns  ending  in  a  broad  consonant,  belonging 
to  the  Second  Declension. 


Nom. 

Gen. 

M-BANIHG. 

ATMflC 

A'OAIjlCe 

a  horn 

DAD65 

bAb6i5e 

a  doll 

bAipueAC 

bAtp-oije 

rain 

t>AflftAC 

bAjiftAijje 

tow 

beAC 

beice 

bee 

beAtin 

betnne 

a  mountain  peak 

beAjiAC 

beajiAije 

a  heifer 

btACAC 

blAitceor 

blAtAije  buttermilk 

bor 

boi}vc 

palm  (of  the  hand) 

bjieic 

bfte»te 

judgment 

bitewg 

bjteige 

a  lie 

blUACAft 

bjteicjte 

word  of  honour 

bjiog 

b|ioi5e 

a  shoe 

bfitiijeAtj 

b-j'-u  15110 

palace,  fort 

fcuitjeAti 

bvrone 

a  troop 

CAiLle-aC 

CAilbje 

an  old  woman 

ce^lg 

ceitge 

deceit. 

ce^^c 

attce 

hen 

ceAjvo 

ceipxtc 

a  trade 

ciaU, 

ceilte 

sense 

CI  At! 

c6ine  (pi.  ciatica)      distance 

ClAJlOJ 

CIAHO150 

beetle 

CiOft 

cifie 

a  comb 

ctAijtpeAC 

clAi]\fije 

a  harp 

clATin 

ctotnne  or 

clAitine  children 

ctoc 

cioice 

a  stone 

CluAf 

ctuaipe 

an  oar 

ctum 

ctutm9 

plumage 

cneA-6 

cner-oe 

a  wound 

COlpAC 

cotpAije 

a  heifer 

COf 

coipe 

a  foot 

CftAOb 

CftAoibe 

a  branch 

CfAoipeAC 

citAoip^e 

a  spear 

cjieAC 

cjieice 

plunder 

C|ieA5 

Cfiei^e 

crag 

cttioc 

c^iice 

end 

CftOC 

choice 

pi  b  bet 

crtor 

Cjioife 

crews 

CUAC 

cuAice 

cuckoo 

cuiteoj 

cuileoise 

any 
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Nom. 
t>AbAC 

TOCAlft 

•oeAlg 

■oeo6 

■oion 

looineAnn 

■o]teAC 

eAfOS 
peace 

pcceAll 

pteAx> 

FteAfs 

F1ieurh 

puinneog 

puinnfeoj 

fuipeos 

jAbtos 

gAoc 

jeAtAd 

5eu5 
5'°5 
5eijtpeA6 

glOftr-AC 

5lun 

3111  An 

iaLL 
tnjeATi 

Iaiti 

tAfOS 
lACAC 

LeAC 

teAt 

Long 

tub 

Luc 

tneuji 
mue 


Gen. 

Meaning. 

x>A>ftce 

a  vat 

■oeilbe 

a  form 

•ocitje 

a  thorn 

■oije 

a  drink 

■otiie 

protection 

■ooir.irme 

bad  weather 

t>jieice 

face,  visage 

eAfoige 

a  weasel 

peicre 

time,  occasion 

Veiti5e 

anger 

peupoije 

beard 

ficcitte 

chess 

ftei"6e 

a  feast 

pteif5e 

wreath 

pyteime 

a  root 

puinneoije 

window 

pumtipeotje 

an  ash 

puipeoije 

a  lark 

jAbtoi^e 

a  little  fork 

gAoire 

wind 

jeAtAi^e 

moon 

5e'3e 

branch 

5'Se 

squeak 

5ei1'P5e    \ 

girl 

jluine 

knee 

gfieme 

sun 

5^«Aise 

hair 

61  lie 

thong 

inline 

daughter 

Lai  me 

hand 

lAfoi^e 

match  (light) 

Lai  tee,  lAtAi^e 

mud,  mire 

leice 

a  stone  flag 

leice 

half,  side 

ttjinge 

ship 

luibe 

loop 

Luice 

mouse 

tneifie 

finger 

muice 

pig 

neAm 


oeime 


heaven 
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Now, 

Gen. 

Meaning. 

oinreaC 

6mpi5e 

fool  (f.) 

otn>65 

Offooi^e 

thumb 

piapc 

^peipce 

reptile 

piApcdfc 

piAproige 

worm 

piob 

t?ibe 

musical  pipe 

pluc 

pttitce 

cheek 

P65 

pot5e 

kiss 

t«Aji 

neijie      , 

order,  regulation 

fit 

fAile 

heei 

r*At^ 

feitge 

hunt 

peAjic 

•peijice 

love 

peifpeAC 

feiftiije 

plough 

ogeAc 

fgeice 

hawthorn  bush 

r5iAn 

fjme 

knife 

r£iAni 

f 561  the 

come!  iness 

fgtAC 

fjeite 

shield 

r56tir,A6 

r56finAi5e 

throat 

rsr,:°k 

rsr-ibe 

scrape 

fion 

fine 

weather 

ptAc 

flAice 

rod 

pome  Ann 

fominne 

fine  weather 

ppeAt 

fpeile 

scythe 

f plane 

fpla  ^ce 

spark,  thunderbolt 

fjion 

fff  01  ne 
\f]ionA 

nose 

CAO& 

CAoibe 

side 

cetix) 

rei"oe 

string 

conn 

cumne 

wave 

cjieAft 

Cfietbe 

tribe 

ub 


tube 


an  egg 


Appendix  HI. 

NOUNS  BELONGING  TO  THE  THIRD  DECLENSION. 

(a)  All  personal  nouns  ending  in  6«fi,  uip , 

(b)  All  abstract  nouns  ending  in  acc. 

(c)  Verbal  nouns  in  acc,  aiL,  and  AmAn. 

(d)  The  following  list :— 


NoAi. 

Genitive. 

Mfanwg 

ACC 

acca 

decre-i 

Ainm 

AnmA 

name 
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Nom. 

AlflOC 

alxoijt 

aiiaI 
an  Am 
Aox> 

AOp 

Ar 

beAnnAcc 

bAm-jiioJAn 

biop 

bit  (bioc) 

blAt 

btiA"6Ain 

btio6r 

bot 

bpii£ 

btJACAltt 
btlA1X> 

buAi"6i|tc 

CAbA1|t 

CAW 

CA1f5 

CAt 

cion 

CI  Of 

cit,  m. 

cteAp 

ctiAiiiAm,  m. 

cnArh 

co-otA-6 

c6ip 

connjiA'd 

copnAth 

CflAT) 
CpiOf 

cpufc 

CUA1J1C 
CHI1© 

"OAlt 

"OAT1 

T>AC 

•oeAtiAiri 
T)iAf.rmin> 
■oorrui-jt 
•opticc 
•ojtuim,  wi. 


(ciot) 


Genitive. 

Meaning. 

Atpste,  AipOATJCA 

repayment,  restitution 

AlcOpA 

altar 

aiiaIa 

breath 

AnmA 

soul 

AO^A 

Hugh 

AOfA 

folk,  people 

ACA 

ford 

beATItlACCA 

blessing 

bAin-jiioJita 

queen 

beAftA 

a  (cooking)  spit 

beAtA 

life 

blAtA 

blossom 

btiA'onA 

a  year 

bteACCA 

butter  milk 

bouA 

tent,  cot 

bpOJA 

palace,  mansion 

bUACAttA 

boy 

bUA-OA 

victory 

b«A1T>eA|1CA 

trouble. 

CAbjIA    C&t)]\ AC 

help 

CAT)  A 

tax 

CAfJA 

Easter 

CAtA 

battb 

ceAtiA 

love,  desire,  affection 

ClOfA 

rent 

C6ACA 

shower 

CteAfA 

a  trick 

ctiArhnA 

son-in-law 

CrJAlTJA 

bone 

CO-OAtcA 

sleep 

c6flA 

justice 

ConnApca 

compact,  covenant 

COfADCA 

defence 

cjia"6a 

torture,  destruction 

c-peAfA 

belt 

CflOtA 

form 

ctJAttcA  (or  cuai  pee) 

visit 

C0"OA 

part,  share 

■oaIa 

account,  meeting 

■OAriA 

destiny 

•OAtA 

colour 

t>eAntriA 

make  or  shape 

T)tApmti,oA 

Dermot 

■ooccuriA 

doctor 

"OpUCCA 

dew 

T>pomA 

a  back 

Nom. 

Genitive. 

Meaning. 

eaftc 

eAjlCA 

tax,  tribute 

eux> 

eu-OA 

jealousy 

euto-o 

eulcrdA 

escape,  eiopemene 

fAt 

TpAtA 

cause,  reason 

peAjtr 

peA-pcA 

a  grave,  tomb 

peAfiCAinn 

peA^tAnnA 

rain 

peix>m 

peA-omA 

service,  use 

peoil 

peotA 

flesh,  meat 

pi  AC.  Alt 

piACtA 

a  tooth 

pi  on 

pionA 

wine 

fl  Of 

peAfA 

knowledge 

pi  Alt 

plACA 

prince 

FOS 

P05A 

a  sudden  attack 

pojLuim 

po^lumtA 

learning 

P0511AX) 

pOJA^tA     ) 
pUAJAJICA  j 

(decree 
(announcement 

ptlAg^A-O 

pviAcc,  m 

pUACCA 

cold 

pUAf^tA"© 

piiAf5lui5ce 

ransom,  redemption 

pUAC 

pUACA 

hatred 

puit 

pOl/A 

blood 

gleAtin 

jteAnnA 

valley 

yiiOTTl 

jniotriA 

act,  deed 

50m 

5OT1A 

wound 

5t1AX) 

5|ia-6a 

Jove 

j^tetm,  m. 

SfteATTlA 

a  piece 

5H«t 

Spot* 

curds 

5«l 

5oIa 

weeping 

Sut 

50CA 

a  voice 

lAjlJIAIT) 

ia|1|ia-6a 

a  desire,  request 

1AC 

1ACA 

land,  country 

10m  Am 

lOmATlA 

hurling  (a  game) 

iomfiA-6 

iomnAix>ne 

report,  notice 

teAbA-6,  /. 

leAbtA 

a  bed 

teAcc 

teACCA 

a  grave 

liorm 

teATItlA 

beer,  ale 

llOf 

leAfA 

a  fort 

toe 

t0CA 

lake 

tocc 

lOCCA 

reproach 

tt>f 

tOfA 

an  herb 

rhAi-om 

mA"6mA 

defeat,  rout 

mAiceAth 

mAitre 

forgiveness 

meAf 

meAf  a 

esteem 

3?5> 


Nom. 

Genitive. 

Meantno. 

miAti 

miAtiA 

desire 

mil 

meAtA 

honey 

mo"6 

mcrbA 

manner 

m6in 

tn6riA 

bog 

tnuiji 

niAfiA 

sea 

°5 

6$A 

a  young  person 

otAtin 

OttlA 

wool 

ot/t<\ffiAir. 

ott-AirinA 

instruction 

onoiji 

oti6|i<v 

honour 

OfgtAX) 

OfgAitce 

admission,  opening 

ftAC 

pA&A 

luck 

jieAcc,  m. 

|ieAcrA 

law 

fUOCC 

jteACCA 

a  form 

jut 

fieACA 

running 

pAtriAil, 

[•AfTlLd 

an  equal,  like 

SArr^'n 

SArirnA 

November 

rsAt 

rjACA 

shadow 

fCOC 

fCOCA 

flower 

fe^t 

feAtA 

a  space  of  time 

poc 

feACA 

frost 

fiotcAin 

fioccAr.A 

peace 

ftlOCC 

fte^ccA 

posterity 

fro  Act;, »». 

fttlACCA 

a  curb 

ftiAth 

fnAtilA 

a  swim 

ros 

fOJA 

pleasure 

f  ft  Alt 

f^ACA 

a  layer 

Won 

fftGTiA 

nose 

ni«t 

ffOtA 

stream 

CAltAiU'fl 

CAlttlUf  A 

tailor 

CAin 

CAtlA 

a  drove 

cionp^Arh 

nonfgATitA 

purpose,  project 

coil 

co  La 

a  will 

CM'5 

^^5A 

a  strand 

cjieAo 

C  fie  AT)  A 

flock,  drove 

ujieoip 

cjieojiA 

guide,  troop 

cfietir- 

^|tet>fA 

battle 

c-poi-o 

CflO"OA 

fight,  quarrel 

Cu<\trn 

CtJAtTIA 

Tuam 

CVMC 

eta  ACA 

tribe 

«&i*V> 

UATT1A 

cave 

ucr. 

OCCA 

breast 
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Appendix  IY. 

THE  NOUNS  OF  THE  FIFTH  DECLENSION. 

The  letters  in  brackets  give  the  termination  of  the  genitive  singular, 


a?>  or  ada,  gen.  AbArm,  a  river  ; 

pi.  Aibne  or  AibtieACA. 
ao?it;a(-t>),  license,  permission. 
^ttA(-ti),Isle  of  Arran;  pi  A^tne, 

The  Arran  Isles. 
AfiA(-n),  kidney. 

beoiyi  (beojtAc),  beer. 

'^a^aCo  ),  m.,  the  upper  part  of 

the  breast. 
b|ieiteAm(Ar>),  771.,  a  judge. 
bno(-n),  a  quern,  handmill  •  pi. 

bpoince. 

caojia(6),  a  sheep  ;  pi.  caoijuj. 
cajia(-o),  a  friend  ;  pi.  cA^roe. 
cACAi-n(-tjtAc),  a  city,  fortress. 
oAtAoi|i(-'peAc),  a  chair. 
ceA]vocA(-n),  a  fcrge,  smithy. 
ceAC|iATriA(-n),  a  quarter. 
cl<Mp(-pA6),  a  furrow. 
cotpf^-ffieAc),  a  feast. 
coiiiu|ipA(-Ti),    neighbour  ;      pi. 

coirmjtfAiri. 
coriilA(-c),  a  gate,  door. 
comjiA^-f)),  a    coffer,    cupboard, 

coffin. 
co|i6m(-nAc),  a  crown. 
cftAin(-nAc),  a  sow. 
cu,    gen.    con,    a    hound  ;     pi. 

coin,  conA,  hounds. 
cuiI(-ac),  a  cornci-. 
cuipte(-Ann),  a  pulse,  vein. 

■OAiteAiri(-An),  a  cup-bearer. 
■oai]i(-ac),  an  oak. 
t)CA|\nA(-n),  palm  of  the  hand. 
•oile(-Ann),    flood,     deluge;     pi. 
■01'teAnnA,  "otleAnACA 

e&lAX)A(-r\),  science,  learning. 
eAf,AoncA(-'6),  disagreement,  dis- 
obedience. 
eAfcu  (compound  of  cu),  an  eel. 

eip't1(-rTie'A^)»  an  oyster. 
eocAi|i  (eocfAc),  a  key. 
eopno(-n)  [or  gen.  same  as  ncm.], 
barley. 


peAtfAm(-An),  m.,  philosopher 
veiceAtri(Ar!),  in.,  debtor. 
■peoii"i(-Ac),  The  Nore. 
fioJAi|i(Ac),  a  sign,  mark. 
fice(Ax>),  twenty. 
v oJAil,(5tAc),  plunder. 

3At>A(-n),  m.,  a  smith :  pi.  jAibne 
5-fiAin  (j-fiAttAc),  hatred. 
5UAtA(-n),     a      shoulder  ;      pL 
5tJAitne,  juAitieACA. 

ion3A(-n),  a  nail  (of  the  finger)  ; 

pi.  injne. 
LACA(-n),  a  duck. 
1aiji  (La^ac),  a  mare. 
tAttAtriA(-n),  a  married  couple. 
tAfAi|i  (tAfjtAc),  a  flame. 
lArAitt  (tAc-|iAc),  a  level  plain. 
teACA(-n),     771.,     a     cheek;     pi. 

leACAineACA. 
tu^5A(-n^,  the  shin  ;  pi.  tin^ne. 

TriAinipciti'-r^eAc),  a  monastery. 
rneAmnA(-n),  the  mind. 
mile(-A-o),  a  soldier,  warrior. 

nAiriA(-x>))  an  enemy;  pi.  tiAitri-oe 
no-olAij  (Ho-oIaj),  Christmas. 
ollAtri(-An),  a  doctor,  professor. 
peAjifA(-n),  a  person. 

jtiAJAit  (iiiAJtAc),  a  rule. 
|i05A(-n),  a  choice  ;  pi.  110511  aca, 

■poJAineACA. 
f Ait  (fAtAc),  a  beam. 
peAn5A(-n),a  cormorant. 
fCAit  (fCAtAc),  a  stallion. 

caL(-ac),  a  wedge. 
taIaiti,  gen.  rAtiriAn,  land. 
UeAmAijA  (CeAtrijiAC  I  Tara. 
reAnj;A(-n    or  -6),    tongue ;     pi. 

ceAn^tA. 
ceojiA(-n),  boundary,  limit. 
uitle(-Ann),  an  elbow. 
-utcA(-n),  a  beard, 
utif^-n),  a  door-jamb. 
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Appendix  Y 

A  LIST  OF   IRREGULAR   VERBAL   NOUNS. 


Verb 

Meaning, 

Verbal  Noun 

AbAlfl 

say 

flAX) 

^•omtnjj 

confess 

A-oriiAit 

bAin 

snatch,  take* 

bAinc 

beift 

bear,  carry 

bpeir 

btij 

milk 

bti§iA« 

bfiuic 

000k 

bjitnc 

buAin 

reap, 

buAinc 

CAltt 

lose 

CAilteAtriAin 

CA1C 

throw,  open,  consume 

CAiteAtii,  cAiteA-6 

ce^nnuij 

buy 

ceAnriAC 

ceil 

conceal 

ceitc 

ceim 

step 

ceim 

cirm 

determine 

cinneAtiiAin 

CtAOIT* 

defeat 

CtAOl 

coimeu-o 

watch,  guard 

couneuT) 

coirrtij 

bless 

fCOIflieA^Atl 

\coif  jieA5A"6 

coirs 

prevent 

cof5 

COriljIAIC 

fight 

COlilflAC 

COJAIJI 

whis^kir 

CO^Ajl 

con^Aib 

keep 

con  jb  Ait 

co|t|iui5 

stir...  n?~vi 

cojifivn^e 

cor-Ain 

defend 

COf^AlT),  COfAinC 

c|ieix) 

believe 

cjtei-oeArhAinc 

cuiji 

put,  send 

Ctlft 

■oeA^mAt) 

forget 

■oeAjrniAT) 

■oiot 

sell 

•oiot 

•ottuix> 

shut  (M.  move  towards) 

•0|tuix>im 

t)uifi5 

awake 

X>UtfeACC,  "OUfgAt) 

eAj 

die 

eAg 

eitij 

claim 

eiteAtri,  eitiuJAT) 

61^5 

rise,  R:ri£a 

ei^nje 

eipc 

listen 

eifceAcc 

r^s 

find,  get 

pAJAlt 

r^s 

leave 

FAgAtt 

fAn 

wait 

■pAnATtiAinc 

*  To  take  a  thing  not  offered  is  "  bAin ;"  but  when  offered,  "  5tAC." 
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Verb. 

MSANINS. 

▼irbal  Nora. 

r^r 

grow 

FAf 

ye<vo 

whistle 

peAT>5Alt 

FeAji 

pour  out,  shower 

feAjitAin 

peic 

see 

fficpnc 

pe«6 

behold,  look 

feucAinc 

pApflUtJ 

ask,  enquire 

pApjitiije 

^o^Uiim 

learn 

pojtuim 

fOltt 

suit,  fit 

poilleAriiAinc 

fOIJl 

help,  succour 

pdiniciti 

pfiedfOAtt 

attend,  serve 

ppeAr-OAl 

PUA13 

86W 

fMJAJAlt 

ruA^Aiti  (ro^Aiji) 

announce,  proclaim 

fpUAJAIIIC,  fOAStlA 

jjosjia 

putAinj 

suffer 

putAng 

5a5 

take,  go 

JAOAli 

sAin 

call,  shout 

5^1  Vm 

jeAtt 

promise 

5eAttAiV>Ait» 

Seim 

bellow,  low 

geimneAC  or'geimeA-o 

5LAOT1 

call 

51AO-OAC 

slUAir 

journey,  go 

gtUAfAdC 

501 L 

weep 

501 

5und 

pray 

5U1X>8 

lA^tl 

try,  ask,  entreat 

\A\\pw6 

irn-peAp 

contend,  wrestle 

tm|ieAf5A«t 

imtij 

go  away 

itnteACC 

intitp 

tell 

tnnpinc 

tomcAift 

carry 

tOmcAjt 

lompui  5 

turn 

tompo-o 

foe 

pay 

ioc 

toriAt 

wash 

iohIac 

tonnputj 

approach 

tonnputije 

it 

eat 

»te 

LeAS 

knock  dowa 

teAjAn 

le&n 

follow 

teAr.ArhAinc 

U15 

let,  allow 

LeigeAtt 

U115 

leap 

ting 

tomAiji 

strip,  pull  off 

tOlTlA1|1C;  tom-flAT) 

U115 

lie  (down) 

tuije 

1TIA1J1 

live,  exist 

•  mAifteAcrAin 

(mAtltA'.Tl 

triAir 

forgive 

triAiteATv 

meAf 

think 

weAr 
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?HRB 

Ott 

6t 

fieic 

fiinnc 

jut 

jioinn 

fAOtt 

reAr 

femn 

rsAv 
r5i"°r 

rtA-o 
ptiAni 

fCA-O 

fui"6 

CA?)A1f1 
CAI^ 

cA-|i|iAin5 

ceASArs 

ceitg 

COCflAlf 

cos 

C011113 

CU13 

ctntt 

ctnfiUng 


MBANIN3. 

Verbal  Nouw. 

nourish 

oileArriAinc 

drink* 

61 

sell 

jieic 

arrange 

jienbtcad 

dance 

jinnee 

run 

jtit 

divide 

pomnc 

think 

r-Aoitpn 

stand 

feAfAth 

play  (an  instrument) 

peiriTim 

separate 

fgAjiArriAinc 

destroy,  erase 

rst110r 

cease 

rs^tt 

walk 

fiubAi 

slay 

ftA-O 

swim 

ftiAm 

stop 

JXA-0 

sit 

fui-oe 

give 

CAbAlflC 

offer 

CA1|t5pTI 

draw 

CA|t|iAin5 

teach,  instruct 

ceAgAfs 

fling 

ceibjeAn 

wind 

COCftAr- 

lift 

C05A1I  'C03A11TC 

search  for,  pursue 

coijiijeAcc 

forsaken,  abandon 

cjieigeAti 

understand 

cvngr-inc,  cm  f  5111c 

earn,  deserve 

feu  1  tie  Am 
(cmtteAihAin 

alight,  descend 

cutjitin^ 

Appendix  YI. 

A  LIST  OF  VEBBS  BELONGING  TO  FIRST  CONJUGATION. 


bAC,  stop,  hinder,  meddle. 
bAin,  snatch,  take. 
bAit,  drown, 
beic,  bawl 
bos.  soften. 


bii5,  milk, 
b^ir-,  break, 
bjuiij,  bruise. 
buAiL,  beat. 
buAi-6,  give  success. 


*  Drunk,  meaning  intoxicated,  is  not  otcA,  but  "  a^  meipge. 
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CAitt,  lose. 

caoiti,  lament. 

caic,  waste,  spend,  eat  or  cast. 

CAm,  bend,  make  crooked. 

cati,  sing. 

caoc,  blind. 

CAf ,  twist,  turn,  wind,  wry. 

ce^p,  think. 

ceAX),  allow,  leave,  permit. 

ceit,  hide,  conceal. 

cmn,  resolve. 

cioft,  comb. 

ctAoix),  defeat. 

ctAon,  bend,  crook. 

coirs,  stop,  hinder. 

CjtAit,  shake. 

c^toc,  hang. 

cpei-o,  believe,  trust. 

Cjtit,  tremble,  quake. 

Cfiom,  bend  stoop,. 

Cf.om  Ajt,  set  about. 

cum,  form,  shape. 

cuijt,  put,  send. 

cuifi  aji  bun,  establish. 

cuiji  caoi  ai|»,  mend. 

■OAOji,  condemn,  blame. 

■oeAftb,  ascertain,  assure. 

•oeA^c,  look,  observe,  remark. 

•oeAjtmA-o,  forget. 

•01:13,  press,  stuff,  push. 

t)iot,  sell. 

■0615,  burn,  consume. 

■ooific,  spill,  shed. 

■Oftui-o,  shut,  move. 

t>uaI,  plait,  fold. 

■oun,  close 

61  fc,  listen. 

fAi-p,  watch,  guard. 
pAif5,  squeeze,  crush. 
■pAn,  stay,  wait,  stop, 
f  a^,  grow. 
veAx>,  whistle. 
peAtt,  deceive,  cheat 
peAnn,  flay,  strip. 
feAfi,  pour  out,  shower, 
peuc,  behold,  look. 


pitt,  return,  come  back. 

peu-oAim.  I  can. 

ptiuc,  wet,  moisten,  drench. 

foitt,  suit,  fit. 

foiji,  help,  relieve,  succour. 

fogiviim,  learn. 

5Ai|t,  shout,  call. 

geAtt,  promise. 

jeA+iji,  cut. 

561  tt,  obey,  submit. 

5tAC,  take,  reserva 

5! An,  cleanse. 

gtAox),  call. 

jtuAip,  journey,  travei,  go. 

501-0,  steal 

501L,  weep,  lament. 

join,  wound. 

SttAtp,  sign,  mark. 

5«i-6,  pray. 

iajiji,    ask,     seek,     request,    be 

seech. 
foe,  pay,  atone. 
it,  eat 

lAf ,  light,  kindle,  blaze. 

teAj,  throw  down. 

teAn,  follow,  pursue. 

1615,  read. 

I615,  grant,  suffer,  permit. 

teim,  leap. 

1,1115,  leap,  bounce,  start. 

tion,  fill,  surfeit,  cram. 

toif5,  singe,  scorch,  burn. 

tub,  bend,  crook. 

U115,  lie. 

mAiji,  last,  exist,  remain. 
mAjto,  kill,  murder. 
mAit,  forgive. 

mAot,  wet,  steep. 
meAtt,  deceive,  defraud. 
meAf,  estimate,  think. 
meAc,  fade,  wither, 
mitt,  spoil,  destroy, 
mot,  praise. 
mum,  teach,  instruct. 

k2 
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neAp^,  tie.  join, 
nij,  wash. 

oit,  nurse,  cherish. 
oijt,  suit,  fit. 
61,  drink. 

pteAf  5,  crack. 

poj,  kiss. 

pott,  pierce,  penetrate. 

ptteAb,  spring,  leap. 

fieic,  sell. 
fteub,  tear,  burst. 
fwf-  run,  flee, 
jioifin,  divide. 
ftuAig,  pursue,  rout, 

fAic,  thrust,  stab. 

f AOit,  n't,  reflect,  think. 

fAOft,  deliver. 

f^Aoit,  loose,  let  go. 

fgtiifi,  cease,  desist. 

feAf,  stand. 

f  eit),  blow. 


peot,  teach,  drive,  sail. 

peirm,  play  (music). 

f5 A-p,  separate,  divide. 

f5|iiob,  write. 

p5fiiop,  sweep,  scrape,  destroy. 

pt,  drop,  let  fall,  sink. 

pin,  stretch,  extend. 

•pmeix>,  beckon,  wink. 

■ptuis,  swallow. 

fDArri,  swim,  float 

f-CATo,  stop. 

•pcAX)  T»e,  dealnfc 

ftii-6,  sit. 

cAips,  offer. 
CAcr,  choke. 
ceit..  flee, 
coj,  choose,  select, 
cog,  take  up,  lift. 
CfteAb,  plough,  till, 
c-peij,  forsake,  abandon, 
upon),  fight,  quarrel. 
TTU15,  understand, 
ctjitt,  earn,  deserve. 
ctnc,  fall. 


Appendix  Y1I. 

LIST   OF    SYNCOPATED    VEEBS. 


AgAip,  entreat  (avenge). 
Aitin,  recognize. 

bAjjAifi,  threaten. 

CAfXjAiji,  slaughter. 
ceAtigAit,  bind. 
C151L,  tickle. 
coi5it,  spare. 
cotj Ait,  sleep. 
cof  Ain,  defend, 
cmmit,  rub. 

Tiibif ,  banish. 


eicit,  fly. 

fjSJAin,  serve. 
pjieAgAi-p,  answer. 
pp.eAfOAit,  attend,  serve. 
(p)op5A>t,  open. 
puA^Aip,  proclaim. 
f-utAing,  suffer. 
pufjAit,  relieve. 

mnif,  tell. 
m^it,  graze, 
imip,  play. 
iomcAi|;,  carry. 
fox>bA?fi,  offer. 
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lAbAif ,  speak. 
Lottiaiji,  strip,  bara 

mufjjAiL,  awaken. 

f  AtcAip,,  trample. 
pe.4CAiri,  avoid. 


comAit,  consume,  eat. 
uocaiL,  root. 
cAff  Amj;,  draw, 
cionoit,  gather. 
rocjiAif,  wind, 
ctnplin^,  descend. 


Appendix    YIII. 


ENDINGS     OF    THE    REGULAR    VERBS    IN     PRESENT-DAI 

USAGE. 


Broad  Terminations. 

Slender  Terminations. 

Imperative. 

Imperative. 

SING.                       PLU. 

SING.                             PLU. 

1. 

f-AmAOif  (-Amwf). 

(.-Am, 

1. 

f-imif  (-eAmuip), 

2. 

[root]            -Ai-6 

9. 

[root]              -ix). 

£ 

-AX).                     -A1X>1f,   -AX>A01f. 

3. 

-eAX).               -ix>if. 

Present  Tense. 

Present  Tense. 

I. 

-Aim.                   -A1T1A01-0,   -AmtMX). 

1. 

-im.                  -imix>  (-imix>). 

2. 

-Aiii.               -Ann  fib. 

2. 

-i«.                   -eAtm  pib. 

3. 

-Ann.              -ait). 

3. 

-eAnn.             -ix>. 

Imperfect. 

Imperfect. 

1. 

-Ainn.            -AmAOir  (-Ammr). 

1. 

-mn.                -imir  (-imif). 

•>t 

-CA.                   -AT)  rit>. 

2. 

-ceA.               -eAX>  fib. 

3. 

-AX).                     -A1X)ir  (-AX)A01f). 

S. 

-eAX).               -ix>ip- 

Past. 

Past. 

1. 

-Af.                      -AmAf». 

1. 

-eAp.               -eAmAp. 

2, 

-A1f.                    -AOAjl. 

2. 

-i-p.                  -eAbAji. 

3. 

[no  ending]  -AX>Af.. 

3. 

[no  ending]  -eAX>Af. 

Future. 

Future. 

1. 

-fAX).                  -fAmAOIX)  (-fAm«1X>) 

1. 

-peAX).             -punix)  (-pimix>" 

2. 

-fA1f.               -fA1X)  pit*. 

2. 

-pip.                -pix>  pib. 

o. 

-fA1X).                -fA1X). 

3. 

-fIX).                     -f1X>. 

Conditional. 

Conditional. 

1. 

-pAinn           -fAmAOif  (-pAnunr). 

1. 

-pmn.              -pimif  (-pimif). 

2. 

-pA.               -pax>  pio. 

2, 

-peA.               -feAX)  fib. 

'6. 

-FAX)                    -fAIXMf  (-fAX)AOip). 

o. 

-peAX).             -fixjif. 
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Appendix  IX. 

EARLY  MODERN  FORMS  OF  THE  VERBS. 

1S. 

We  give  only  those  forms  which  have  not  already  been  given  in  the 
body  of  the  Grammar. 

Dependent  Present:  -]\&b  ;  (as  in  jujiAb,  that  it  is,  x>&\u\b,  to 
which  or  whom  it  is  ;  rrmnAb,  if  it  is  not). 

Obsolete  Dependent  Present:  -at>  ;  (as  in  goriA-o,  that  it  is,  -oAnA-o, 
to  which  or  whom  it  is).  This  form  occurs  frequently  in  early 
modern  writers.  A  remnant  of  it  is  found  in  the  word  510-6  or 
51-6,  though  it  is. 

Past:  J?-A. 

The  form  pA   of  the  past  though  frequently  found  in  early  modern 
writers  is  now  obsolete. 

Dependent  Fast:  -\\  oa  (sometimes  written  -|i  bo),  as  in  51^1  bA, 
that  it  was  ;  x>a\\  t)A,  to  whom  or  which  it  ioas  ;  mmiAji  bA,  ij  it 
was  not;  A]\  bA,  was  it?  nioji  bA,  it  icas  not. 
The  full  form  of  the  Dependent  Past,  though  sometimes  found  in 

early  modern  writers  is  now  contracted  to  --jib'  before  vowels,  and  to 

-ft  before  consonants. 

Subjunctive:  *OAniA"6  (*oAmbA"6),  if  it  ivere  ;  jeiriAX)  (56  mbdx>), 
though  it  were. 


Imperative. 

1. 

— 

bimif,  biom. 

2. 

bi. 

bi'-o,  bi"6ix>. 

3. 

biox> 

bi*oif. 

Present  Tense. 

Absolute.  Dependent. 

1.  ACAim  acawaoi-o.  ftntim  ptntuni-o. 

2.  acaoi  AcAtAou  ftnLe  (-ifi)  puiUri. 

3.  ACA  ACA1X).  ptllt  ftJltlTU. 

Habitual  Present. 

1.  bim  bimi-o. 

2.  bifi  biti. 

3.  bi(-o)  bi-o. 

Past  Tense. 

Absolute.  Dependent. 

1.  bA-OAf  bAmA"|1.  flAbAp  ftAbAIDAH 

2.  bA-oAip  bAbAji.  ftAbAif  ^AbAbA-p. 

3.  fct  bA-OAtt  \\A\?>e  |1AbAT>Afl. 
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Future  Tense. 

1.  blAT)  DlAmAOIT),    01ATT1. 

2.  blA1f  blACAOI. 

3.  biAix),  biA       biAro. 

Relative :  biAf. 

Conditional — Secondary  Future. 

1.  tjemn  beimir. 

2.  beiteA  biAx>  fib. 

3.  biAX>,  beic       beix>ir. 

Subjunctive  Mood. 
Present  Tense. 


1.  jIAbAT) 

2.  f  AbAIN" 

3.  fiAibe 


■pAbmAoiT),  fiAbAm. 

jIAbtAOI. 
t1AbA1X). 


ENDINGS   OF   THE   REGULAR  VEBBS   IN  EABLY   MODERN 

IRISH. 

The  following  is  a  table  showing  the  various  endings  of  the  regular 
verbs  in  Early  Modern  Irish.  It  is  not  intended  that  these  forms 
should  be  learned  by  the  student ;  they  are  given  merely  for 
reference  : — 


Broad  Terminations. 
Imperative. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

SING.                  PLU. 

—                -Am. 
[root]          -A1-6. 

-AX).                   -(A)X)A01|\ 

Present  Tense. 

1. 
2. 
3. 

-Aim.              -(A)mAoix». 

-A1{1.                      -CA01. 
-A1X).                    -A1X). 

Imperfect 

1. 
2. 
3. 

-Amn.             -AmAOif. 

-CA.                        -CA01. 
-AX).                      -(a)x)A01|\ 

Past. 

1  .       -Af.  -AmAf. 

2.  -A1f.  -AbAf. 

3.  (no  ending)  -axjaji. 


Slender  Terminations. 
Imperative, 


1. 

2. 
3. 

SING.                 PLU. 

—             -eAm. 
[root]         -ix>. 
-eAx>.          -(i)x>if% 

Present  Tense. 

1. 

2. 
3. 

-im.                -(i)mix>, 
-ijt.                  -ci. 

-IX).                         -1X). 

Imperfect. 

1. 

2. 
3. 

-mn.               -(i)mir. 
-re  a.              --ci. 
-eAX>.              -(i)x>ir. 

Past. 

1.  -eAf.  -eAniA-ji. 

2.  -ir.  -eAbAji. 

3.  (no  ending).  -eAx>Af. 
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Future. 

Future. 

1. 

2. 

o 
o. 

-f  at).             -pAtn  (aoi-o) 

-j?A1|1.                  -pAOI. 
-pA1T>.                 -fAI-O. 

1. 

2, 
3. 

-peA-o.    -peAm  (pimi-o). 
-pi  ft.        -pi. 
-pix>.       -pit). 

Conditional. 

Conditional. 

1. 

2. 
3. 

-pAirm.        -pAmAoip. 
-pA.                 -pAOI. 
-pAT>                 -fA-OAOIf. 

]. 

2. 
3. 

-pinn.      -punip. 
-peA.        -pi. 
-peA"6.      -pi-oip- 

Irregular  Verbs. 

It  is  principally  in  the  future  tense  that  the  inflexions  of  the  irregu- 
lar verbs  in  Early  Modern  Usage  differ  frorn  the  forms  now  generally 
used. 

Future  Tense. 

1.  (no  termination)  Am  (-itiaoit)). 

2.  A1|1  CA01. 

3.  A  Alt). 

The  following  -verbs  took  no  inflexion  in  the  3rd  person  singular 
of  the  present  time.  The  forms  in  brackets  are  ihe  dependent 
forms :  — 

'Oo-beift  (rADAifi),  "oeiji  (AbAift),  "oo-jeib  (pAJAib,  pAJbAnn),  t)o- 
jni,  t)0-ci  (pAic),  (cl/urn),  C15,  reit). 

The  following  had  no  inflexion  in  the  1st  person  singular  past 
tense  :  — 

XVOUbAtlt,  ("OubAftr),  ACCOntlAC  (pACA)  CAnAJ,  cuaIa,  nAriAj. 


IN  DEX. 


The  numbers  refer  to  the  paragraphs. 


A,  voc.  part,  21d. 

A,  poss.  adj.,  522. 

a,  rel.,  26e,  233,  &c,  546,  554. 

a,  part,  169. 

a,  prep.,  605(2). 

Ab,  3:;9, 

ADA,  119. 

ADAiji,  35c,  355. 
AbjiAim,  357. 
Abup,  436. 
-ac,  467a. 
acu  50,  550. 
A-oei-|tim,  357. 
a-ocium-o,  441. 
AT»ubAi|ir,  359. 
A3,  191,  217,  617. 
aja,  544. 
A3A1-6,  86,  89. 
Ajom,  191. 
A5ur,  154,  628(2). 
Aici"o,  88. 
ai  jie,  86. 
Aitne,  10,  43d. 
Ai|i-oe,  166. 

A1|fOe0CA-O,  297, 

AinjeAt,  65. 

Amm,  43(4),  10+. 

aic,  14,  84,  530  {note). 

xMbA,  129,  473(2). 

Atuinn,  35&,  144. 

Am,  104. 

atti  (Aim),  prefix,  455. 

ATTl,  AtTIAC,  433. 

AmAc,  433. 
-Am Ait,  467c 

ATTlAin,  172. 

AtnA^Ac,  434. 

ATTltAC,  43:^. 

Amvuc,  433. 

Amtnj,  433. 

An,  intens  part.,  161. 

Ati,  def.  art.,  39,  40,  470,  #c. 


An,  interrog.  part.,  26c. 

AnAU,  438. 

AnAm,  104. 

An-cui-o,  1 98. 

An-oeAf,  441. 

An-om,  434. 

AniAfi,  441. 

Anion,  436. 

Ann,  39,  604,  627. 

AnnfA,  166. 

Anocc,  434. 

Anoifi,  441. 

Anonn,  438. 

AntiAf,  436. 

AOibmn,  35b,  144. 

AOibneAf,  131. 

Aome,  447. 

Aom'ne,  64. 

AomneAc,  64,  241. 

AOi|i"oe,  166. 

Aon,  numer.,  172,  505,  509. 

Aon,  indef.  adj.,  197,  200. 

AonAc,  58. 

AonA-p,  177. 

AontriA-o,  173,  504. 

aji,  poss.  adj.,  14,  26<x,  522. 

A|i,  pron.,  267. 

Afi,  interrog.,  278. 

AV,prep.,  219,  578,  618. 

Aft,  verb,  423. 

Aft  bit,  197. 

A-p  -peAT),  613d. 

AfTO,  166. 

a jro An,  42d. 

An"ouij,  297,  S15d. 

Ajieifi,  424. 

Ajim,  69 

Ajtf,  423. 

Af,  225,  919. 

A'r,  '54. 

AtAiji,  43(3),  132. 

A^cim,  390- 
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t)A  (bo),  132. 

bA  (verb),  158,  334,  338,  340,  341. 

bA-ooifi,  42c,  100. 

bAile,  113. 

bAitis,  293. 

bAn,  165. 

bAf,  14. 

bAf,  14. 

beAC,  79. 

beA^,  166. 

beA^Ati,  198,  241. 

beAlAc,  58. 

beAn,  132. 

beAf,  326. 

beAtA,  131. 

beit)fOA|i,  326. 

bei-opi,  327. 

beim,  87. 

beiji,  342,  618(7c). 

beijtim,  347,  6:8(76) 

beijic,  J  77,  481. 

beic,  B27,  330. 

beiceAji,  326. 

beiti,  327. 

bei£xef  284. 

beo,  148. 

biAx>,  64. 

biof,  322« 

biceafi,  319,  322,  329. 

biteAf,  324. 

bici,  323. 

btAitce,  86. 

btAtAc,  86. 

bo,  132. 

botAji,  65. 

bfiAon,  199. 

b|tAt,  163. 

bpAtAiji,  132. 

bfieAj,  If 6. 

t>fUAn,  64. 

bfteiteArh,  426,  131. 

b|HAnAC,  486. 

bftiAtAfi,  86,  131. 

b\\6x>,  649. 

bjiuAc,  56,  66. 

bfttn-oeAn,  35a,  85. 

btithj,  3166. 

buACAiU,  43(3),  105. 

biiAi-6,  43(4). 

bt>Ait,  261,  &a 


buAitreA|i,  251. 

bUAlAT),  1'89. 

bui-oeAn,  35a,  85. 
buin  (bo),  132. 
bujt,  26a,  522. 

Ca,  26e,  278. 
ca,  202. 
ca,  C00. 
CAbAiji,  35a. 
cac,  241. 
ca-o,  243. 

CAT)  T1A  tAOb,    435. 

cat)  cuige,  4. 55. 
CAT)  £AC,  435. 
CAiT>e,  243. 
CAilin,  i'Se,  111. 
CAltl,  Site. 
CAitteAc,  77. 
CAin,  105,  131. 
CAi|iT>e,  121. 
caic,  316e. 
cAn,  600. 
caoi,  114. 
CAOin,  315&. 
cao|i,  66. 
CAOflA,  125. 
CApAtt,  37,  69. 
caj<,  278. 
c-a|i,  600. 

CA|1A,    121. 
CA|l|1A15,  35a. 

CAfoin,  433. 
CACAin,  433,  435. 
CACAi|t,  35a. 
Cacaoi}i,  1 15. 

CAtA01|t,  126. 

ce,  243,  435. 
ceAccA|i,  242. 
CeAT),  II. 

ceA-o,  14,  67,  175,  511 
ceA-o  (first),  167,  505. 
ceArm,  2006,  513. 
ceAtitiAC,  293. 
ceAnnm  j,  293. 
ceAp,  67. 
ceAjic,  4  "a,  78. 
ceAjic,  64,  654. 

CCACAIjl,   1 71. 

ce&ip&p,  177,  481. 
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ceite,  246. 
ceim,  87. 
ceitfie,  508. 
ceo,  132. 
ceocA  (ceo),  132. 
cecoAtiA  (ceo),  132* 
ceot,  8,  67. 
ceu-o,  167,  505. 
Ceu-oAom,  447- 
ceufvo,  24.3. 
cia,  202,  243,  215. 
ciAc(ceo),  13?. 
cia  irieu-o,  202. 
cibe,  237. 
cim,  389. 
cinn,  513. 
cioca,  243,  435. 
cionnup,  435,  557. 
cic,  104. 
ciuriiAip,  88. 
ctAnn,  86. 
clA-p,  68. 
cteAf,  104. 
cliAtiiAin,  105. 
coicti"6ip,  88. 
clomne,  86. 
clop,  398. 
cnArh  (cnAitri),  9ff. 
cneAf,  64,  66. 
cnoc,  63. 
COT) Ait,  35c. 
cot>Iat>,  10. 
co^A-6,  67. 
00151!,  302,  &c 
ccigilc,  313. 
coiLcac,  59. 
coiU,  89,  131. 
coithtion,  32  (note), 
coin,  119. 
coift,  H,  1-15,  654. 
coifj,  316b. 
coipue,  1 4. 
com,  154. 
corhnuijte,  565. 
coriipA,  131. 
corhuppAm,  119. 
cotiax),  435. 
connAC,  392. 
ConnACCA,  130. 
comiAic,  39.,< 


conn|tAX>,  105. 
con  up,  435. 
copom,  131. 
cop,  76- 
cofAin,  315c. 
coca,  110. 
cpe,  132. 
cpei-o,  316c. 
cjiei-oeAnA  (cpe),  132. 
cnei-opeAX),  280. 
cpeux>,  243. 
CfiiA"6  (cpe),  132. 
cpiop,  98. 
cponbe,  114. 
cponAC,  131. 
cuac,  131. 

CUAT>CAp,   411. 

CUA1-6,  411. 

cuaIa,  398. 

CUAtACAf,  398. 

cuau,  67. 

cm-o,  105,  .198,  241,  524,  &c. 

CU13,  508. 

cui5eA|i,  177,  481. 

'cuite,  242. 

cumne,  113. 

cuip,  316&. 

cuipim,  618(8). 

cuip,  87. 

cuiple,  124. 

cum,  223,  620. 

cun,  603. 

*Oa,  numeral,  514,  &g. 
•oa  ("oo+a),  544. 
•oa,  covj.,  26e,  552. 
-■6a,  ibid 
"oaoac,  86. 
•oAioce,  86. 
•OAille,  43d. 
-OAtA,  603. 
•oaIca,  £03. 
"OA01,  114. 
•OAome,  114. 
■OAp,  424. 
•oAp,  278. 
•OAflA,  508. 
•OApb,  542. 
T)AjvoAoin,  447. 
■OApeA^,  177,  481. 


SIS 


•oac,  104. 

T)e  (*Oia),  132. 

x>e,  168,  227,  600(1),  621. 

•oeACAiji,  145. 

■oeACAf,  411. 

■oeAJ,  493,  494(2). 

■oeAJAf,  411. 

•oeAn,  316e. 

•oeApbp&i&ip,  132. 

•oeiftbpAifi,  132. 

■oeijibpujt,  132. 

•oeA|ic,  387. 

•oeAjitiAr,  279,  381. 

■oeic,  507. 

■oeit,  87. 

•oein,  381. 

T)eicneAt)A|i,  177. 

■oeiftim,  337. 

•oeifceA|tc,  442. 

•oeoc,  86. 

x>eo\\,  66,  200. 

•oetm,  377. 

T)ia  {God),  132. 

•oia  (day),  448. 

-oiAf,  177,  481. 

■oibeAiitA,  314. 

•oibift,  315c. 

•oije,  86. 

•oileAf,  141. 

•oifieAc,  139. 

T)LA01,  114. 

•oo,  numeral,  14,  171. 

no,  poss.  adj.,  182,  521. 

■oo,  prefix,  287,  455. 

•oo,  before  past  tense,  276. 

■oo,  prep.  188,  220,  606(1),  622. 

■oobAiji,  427. 

•o'pobAifi,  427. 

■oob  e,  336. 

•0615,  315&. 

•ooi^nin,  199a. 

•ooLa,  415. 

•DoriitiAc,  447. 

•oojinAii,  199a. 

•oojtup  65. 

•ooiAin,  198. 

T>ftAO),  114. 

■ortoc,  493,  494(2). 

•oftvnm,  43(4),  lul. 

XJUA-OAf,  419. 


•otiAif,  87. 
■oubAjic,  359. 
•oubA^tAp,  359. 
•otnne,  1 14. 
■out,  415. 
•oubcA,  415 
•oun,.67,  315a. 

6,  211,  535. 

eAC,  70. 
eACftAX),  70. 
eA-6,  2 1 3. 
eA-ocfiomAf,  462. 
eAg,  646. 

eAjcAi^i-oeAf,  462. 
eAjlA,  649. 
eAn,  61. 
e  An  Laic,  70. 
eApnA,  114. 
eigeAf,  65. 
ei5in(c),  197. 
eiLe,  197. 
einin,  32,  note. 
emne,  64,  241. 
eifie,  127,  473(4)- 
eo,  238. 
eofinA,  131. 
eu-oAc,  58. 
eun,  61. 

pA,  190,  228,  623. 
Paca,  279,  392. 
•pAcxA,  376. 
fACCAfl,  370. 
f  ActAr,  392. 
f  AT),  6  03. 
fAT)A,  166. 
fA5,  316/. 
FA5,  31  /,  368. 
y  A^f  ax>,  260. 
pAic,  388. 
f  Ai$ci,  371. 
pAti,  14,  316c. 
fAOi,  190,  228,  623. 
fAr,  290,  316a. 
ye ac,  387. 
f eACA,  392. 
feAx»,  316/. 
■peAT)Aim,  428. 
feAX)6tTiAn,  425. 
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peA-OA-M,  425. 
peA-ofiAmAfi,  425. 
•peAti,  62,  69. 
peA-fi,  1+,  62. 

peAJtATTIAl'l,   147 

peAftfi,  i  1 ,  166. 
peic,  386. 
•peic,  66. 
peiceAth,  131. 
peicpeAtiA,  396. 
peij,  6fJ. 
peile,  106. 
pern,  20G. 
■peif,  87. 
peipcinc,  396. 
■peic,  31b'g. 
peoil,  99. 
■piAc,  <:6. 
fice,  175,  511. 
fice&x),  \6S. 
pion,  14,  97. 
piofi,  161. 
pi^in,  32  (note). 
piu,  433,  642. 
■plAireAiiiAii,  35&. 
pocAi,  66. 
pocloiji,  43(4). 
poijt,  259. 
poiftitir),  259. 
posuf,  16  . 
pcnjpe,   166. 
pop,  14. 
p-fieum,  83. 

FltiS-ee,  132. 

ppnt,  372. 
Puacc,  94. 

pUAJAIJI,   301. 

-puAg-jiA,  31;). 
p-UAim  87,  90. 
•puAifi,  279. 
p-UAjitAp,  372. 
ptn-oe,  166. 
puilceAji,  321. 
FuIaAiji,  644. 
pufiup,  166. 
ptifA,  166. 

5A,  132. 
5A,  544. 


5ad,  31*/,  364. 

5AbA,   122. 

gAbiit,  290. 
gADf  ax),  367. 
5ac,  201 
5AC  aoti,  242. 
5AC  fie,  201. 
5AC  tute,  241. 
jjAece  (3 a).  132. 
5Ati,  580,  606(2),  624. 
jA-p,  166. 
geAftoi-o,  115. 
5e,  132. 
5eAt,  132. 
jeAnnA,  132. 
jeAjtfi,  14- i,  166. 
jeit)im,  37''. 
geic,  43(4). 
jeobAt),  365. 
jeobAT),  373. 

5eu5>  8Q- 
gibe,  235. 

ji-oeAX),  452. 

&le,  106. 

5iojifiA(  166. 

5tAf,  165. 

gte,  161. 

sUiAip,  87- 

jnim,  379. 

jnioTTi,  105. 

3™  op,  379. 

5*6,  10,  114. 

50,  conj.,  20e,  295,  549 

50,  prep.,  39,  625.    . 

50  ceAnn,  Ci3d. 

50  x>e  ttiaji,  4U5. 

join,  315&. 

3fiAnx)A)  gjiAiiToe,  10.  166. 

5"|iAinin,  Ui9. 

3|teim,  43(4),  102,  200. 

StiiAti,  81. 

Sua,  316&. 

5«1*.  278. 

gut,  104. 

1,  39,  186,  226,  604,  627 
i,  pron.,  211. 
i,  7i<Hm.  Ua,  132. 
•A|t,  prep.,  579. 
iaji,  440. 
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lAftcAft,  442 

1-oin,  i29'  602(1),  628. 

i  tnbAfiAC,  434. 

imeAjit-A,  314. 

in,  pronoun,  238. 

m,  prep.,  39,  535,  627. 

in  (ion)  prefix,  286. 

1n*oe,  434. 

m-peicreAnA,  396. 

i  n-oiAix),  449. 

innif,  35c. 

lomA-o,  198. 

lomAficA,  198. 

lomx>A,  16H,  493. 

lomcurA,  603. 

ioriA,  J 5^'. 

ion-motcA,  285. 

lonmum,  166. 

lonnur,  452. 

lOfAT),  417. 

ir,  conj.,  170. 

if,  verb,  156,  333,  584. 

ipot,  14  i. 

irceAc,  433,  436. 

ircij,  433,  436. 

ice,  416. 

iut>,  pronoun,  238. 

U,  132. 

tAOAiji,  35c,  315c. 
Iaca,  123. 
tAete  (La),  132. 
lAeteAncA  (ta)  132. 
tAijin,  130. 
tAifci5;  438. 
iAifceAr,  441. 
tAirciAjt,  411. 
t&itce,  86. 
Un,  198. 

tAOCflA"0,   70. 

tar  Ait*.,  35a. 
tArcAtt,  438. 
tAfcoiji,  441. 
tArcuAix>,  441. 

tACAC,  86. 

te,  H9,  151,  187,  221,  613d,  629. 

teAOAT),    10."). 

teAOAji,  18,  69. 
leAc,  88. 
Uas,  316d. 


teAn.  3!  6c*. 
teAnb,  9,  64. 
teAnAirmA,  290. 
teApA,  i'-'o. 
teAf,  421. 
leAfmuij,  438. 
lei 5,  3i6d. 
le-j,  315a. 
teim,  87. 
teme,  113. 
lep,  278. 
tefib,  542. 
tiA,  166. 
tit,  75. 
tion,  67. 
titijt,  88. 
to  (U),  132. 
toe,  15. 
tons,  10»  82. 
tuAn,  447. 
tuc,  87. 
tucc,  115. 
tnJA,  160,  166. 
tmb,  87. 

rriA,  2ia. 

mAC,  64,  69,  487,  etc 

mACjiAX),  70. 

mAx>AX),  65. 

niAi-om,  35a. 

mAi-om,  104. 

mAitin,  32  (note). 

•mAinx,  447. 

mAifeAX),  452. 

mAit,  143,  166. 

mAiteAf,  42d. 

mAtA,  14,  110. 

mAttAcr,  94. 

mAOji,  55. 

rr\A-\\,  21a,  453,  557. 

-niAft,  467&. 

mAjtCAC,  57. 

mAficuijeAcx,  565. 

mAjijAX),  9,  65. 

rnAtAin,  132. 

me ac An,  66. 

meAn,  14. 

meAfA,  166. 

mi,  132. 

mile,  113,  175,  176,  511, 
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irntif,  144. 
mitt,  315a. 
mime,  166. 
mimj,  Sloe, 
mi  one  A,  166. 
mionn-A  (mi),  132. 
mi  of  a  (mi),  132. 
mifoe,  J  63. 
mife,  205, 
mtiA,  132. 
mo,  179,  521. 
mo,  166. 
moi-oe,  163. 
mom,  103,  131. 
mot,  315a. 
moiA-6,  289. 
motrA,  284. 
mop,  137,  166. 
m6f  An,  198. 
mof-feifeA-p,  177. 
mux>A,  433. 
mtn-o,  270. 
muitte,  113. 
ttlviifif,  115. 
muttAc,  58. 
muriA,  26e,  550. 
munAf,  278. 
muf,  67. 

DA,  14.  40/. 

riA,  14,  156. 

nA  50,  452. 

tiAC,  conj.,  26e. 

tiac,  rel.  pron.,  235. 

nACA-ji,  278(6). 

nAmA,  119. 

tiAOi,  507. 

nAonbAf,  177. 

nAf,  278(6).  519. 

-tie,  184. 

reAC,  64. 

neAm-,  prefix,  455. 

neA-ftc,  64,  198,  650. 

neAfA,  166. 

neim-,  455. 

neim-^eAriAmlAcc,  462. 

netil,  67. 

ni,  21g. 

ni,  noun.,  1ST,  &c 

nic,  4d7.  &c. 


nfo,  114,  157,  158 
nio|i,  278. 
niof,  157,  158. 
noc,  234. 
no  50,  550. 
miA-6,  494(2). 
ntiAin,  557. 

O,  pronoun,  238. 

6,  noun,  J  32,  4s  7,  &c. 

6,  prep.,  189,  222. 

obAifi,  35a,  88. 

occ,  507. 

6  -oeAf,  441. 

oix>ce,  434. 

oiteAn,  ^2. 

oijieAT),  198. 

oifteAf ,  442. 

61,  316a. 

otAnn,  35a. 

otc,  166. 

6jiait>,  88. 

OfOA,  148. 

ojiLac,  58. 

6f,  632. 

ofjAit,  298  (note), 

6  cuait),  441. 

pA-of  A15,  115. 

PA1TD1f ,  88. 

pAif  c,  87. 
pAOf  ac,  486. 
'pe  1  fi9. 
peAnn,  66. 
peAffA,  120. 
pijmn,  3"a. 
pwrirm,  35a,  199. 

RAOtAf ,  329. 
fAbcAf,  325. 

f AJAX),  412. 

fAnAj,  420. 
f  AnjAf,  420. 
fAib,  279,  825. 
f  Ai-6ce,  363. 

feATTIAf,  14  L. 

feim,  87. 
f  eub,  259. 
fi,     32. 
fiACCAin,  421. 
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tHACCAtlAf ,  421. 

•J11AT1,    64:. 

tii5im,  4?0. 
t^jce,  132. 
ftinne,  981. 
ttioj,  161, 
fiioJA,  132. 
T«t,  25*0,  316a 
|io,  279. 

r»o,  i6j. 

ftoccAin,  421. 
Iioirii,  224,  633 
•fioimif,  224. 
ftoinnc.  199. 
r>«5,  279. 

SA(c)jMriA,  130,  473(2). 
fMi-obip,    56. 

r&t,  98. 

fAin,  238, 
fAU,  438. 
TAti,  238. 
fAjt,  161. 
SAtAjtn,  447. 
fAOl,   114. 
fe,  pronoun,  210. 
fe,  numeral,  508. 
-re,  184. 
peAcc,  507. 
reAccAji,  ]  77,  481. 
reAmjioj,  152. 
-reAn,  J 84. 
r^ATi,  494(2). 
reAn,  14. 
reAr,  3 1 6e. 
reireAn,  205. 
1'eireAji,  177,  481. 
reo,  IU5,  238. 
peo-o,  Q6. 
reot,  67. 
r5A01^  315b. 

f^eal,  66,  67. 
TSe-KA,  86. 
pgeului-oe,  42c. 

rsiAn,  sv>. 
rsiAc,  i3i. 

rsme,  8f>. 
rsoit,  87. 
r5t11'obp<iT>,  2P.Q. 


rs^P,  3166. 
p,  210. 

PA,  166. 
r^p,  44/. 

ri'oe,  ri-oi,  239. 
rin,  adj.,  14,  J 95 
rm,  pronoun,  238 
pn,  14. 
rme,  rmi,  239. 
pop,  436. 
pub  Ail,  35c,  290. 
put),  23*:. 
pup,  132. 
rtAbpA-o,  65. 
ft 3,n,  66. 
flA-c,  88 
rtiAb,  132. 
r^5e,  131. 
rtoinne,  113. 

r^Aj,  us. 

r"iUAin,   3156. 

pneup,  66. 

piArh,  316a. 

p>,  adj.,  J  9". 

fo,  pron.,  238. 
TO,  prefix.  286,  455 

rocAiji,  145. 
roin,  195. 
roi|i,  441. 
rpeu-fi,  89. 
rp.AiT>,  87. 
rpiAn,  64. 
ppoicmi,  420. 
ppoirim,  420. 
ppon,  131. 
r-pui,  104. 

r«Ar,  436. 

r«x>,  23S. 
ruit,  49(1),  90. 
pit,  14,  551,  558. 
rut,  14,  49(1),  90, 

CAbAip,,  346. 
CA^Aim,  400. 
CAim,  3 1 8. 
CAin,  103. 
tAinit;,  279,  393 
caIatti,  131, 
iAll,  433. 
CAfiAj,  402. 
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cAnjAf ,  403. 
cAjt,  verb,  399. 
cAfi,  prep.,  230,  634. 
tAfiLA,  426, 
CACA-p,  320. 
■ce,  148,  166. 
re,  237. 
reAc,  132. 
ceAcr,  406. 
*     ceA^Aim,  400. 
CeAtriAi-p,  128. 
teAf ,  440,  441. 
ceij,  408. 
ceitj,  316i. 
ceine,  113,  131. 
cei|tij,  409. 
ceo,  148,  166. 
tiAjt,  440,  441. 
n-oeAcr,  406. 
n5,  132. 
njeAjinA,  112. 
citn,  390. 
cimceAtt,  603 
cnrneA-p,  649. 
cio-oacc,  406. 
cijt,  89. 
nfum,  166. 
ciojtmA,  166. 
riof,  436. 
nuo^AT),  351. 
robAfi,  68. 
coil,  92. 
toifi,  440,  441. 
coifg,  603. 
CftAftiA,  603. 


zv.e,  39,  231,  604,  C35. 
CjieAf,  505. 
c-peAftiA,  603. 
c-peife,  166. 
r-peij,  316<2. 
c-fieun,  166. 
cfiiuft,  177,  481. 
rjioij,  76  (note). 
rr,om,  162  462. 
cfisAiU,,  88. 
ru,  531. 

ciiAix),  440,  441. 
cuAifceA+\c,  442. 
ruAf,  436. 
cu5,  279. 
cuifi,  89. 
ruij^e,  166. 
■cuilleAT),  198. 
cufA,  205. 

«a,  132. 
«Ai|t,  87. 

uaIac,  58. 
uAfAt,  35&,  14L 
ub,  88. 
ubAlt,  66. 
u-o,  196. 
tii,  132,  489. 
wile,  197,  201. 
■umje,  114. 
tJlAix),  130 
urn,  232,  <>36 
ujt,  161. 
uttuj\  166. 
upA.  166. 
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